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Libertate potens.” 
—LUcAN. 


“ Beneficio quam metu obligare homines malit, exterasque 
gentes fide ac societate junctas habere, quam tristi subjectas 
servitio.”—Livy. 


“ Heec est in gremium victos que sola recepit 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovet, 
Matris, non domine, ritu; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.” 

—CLAUDIAN. 


“As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and the sons of England worship freedom they will turn 
their faces towards you. .. . Deny them this participation of 
freedom and you break that sole bond, which originally made 
and must still preserve the unity of the Empire... . It is the 
spirit of the English Constitution, which, infused through the 
mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every 
part of the Empire, even down to its minutest member.” 

—BURKE. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


WHEN men speak of the British, or the German, or the 
Russian Empire they usually have in mind a picture, as 
it were, of great spaces of country, cities, and popula- 
tions, having common allegiance to a single political 
centre. But the expression /mperwum, as used by the 
Romans, meant neither geographic space nor popula- 
tions, but in the earlier times a military and subse- 
quently a political power, whether exercised by an 
individual or a State. It most nearly corresponds 
to our words “‘command,” “rule,” or “control,” and 
we speak in the Roman sense if we talk of “ exercis- 
ing empire.” The poet Claudian, speaking of Rome, 
says :— 
* Armorum legumque potens, que fundit in omnes 
Imperium, primique dedit cunabula juris.” 


And, in the same sense, Horace writes :— 
‘Super et Garymantes et Indos proferet imperium.” 


Both in the older English and French the word was 
more commonly used in the Latin sense than it is now, 
and Pascal, for instance, when he wrote, “ Les femmes 
ont un empire absolu sur l’esprit des hommes,” how- 
ever erroneous this view may be, very correctly used a 


political image in a different sphere. 
A 
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If Imperium is power over others, Iabertas may be 
defined as power over oneself, whether the “one 
in question is a person, or corporation, or a nation. 
This is the definition given by Grotius, and it agrees 
with that of the Roman lawyers, who word it thus: 
“Liberty is the natural faculty of each to do as he 
pleases, unless he is restrained by force or law.”* A 
writer of the eighteenth century says :— 


‘So far as anything is passive, so far it is subject 
to necessity; so far as it is an agent, so far it is free, 
for action and freedom are, I think, identical terms. 
The spring of action is the self-motive power, which is 
in animals spontaneity, and in rational ones what we 
call liberty.” ? 

In so far as a person is obliged, at the command of 
others, to do or not to do certain things, he is not free ; 
the province of his freedom consists in those things 
which he may do, or not do, according to his own will. 
Thus he may be free to think certain thoughts, and to 
express them in private, but not free to publish them 
in a book. Lnbertas and Imperiwm then are equally 
power regarded from two points of view, whether as 
exercised over oneself or over others. If men are to live 
together in any form of community in order to obtain 
the benefits of co-operation, each individual must sur- 
render, or rather be content not to have, some portion 
of the full liberty which he might possess as a hermit 
or bandit. In each organic State or Nation the consti- 
tuted authorities possess «mperiwm in wider or narrower, 
more or less defined degrees, with regard to the indi- 
viduals composing the community. The demarcation 

* “Digest,” Lib, i., Tit. v. “Libertas est naturalis facultas ejus quod 


cuique facere libet, nisi quod vi aut jure prohibetur,” 
* Clarke's “ Letters on Liberty.” 
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of the province of power of each individual and of the 
State, in accordance with ever-varying circumstances, 
has been in every civilised nation the business of 
political art, whether exercised through judicial or 
legislative institutions. The whole law of contract 
turns upon the interpretation by the State of treaties 
made in the plenitude of their Mbertas by individuals, 
by which they confer ymperium upon others over some 
of their own actions. ‘The State enforces its interpreta- 
tions by virtue of the wmperiwm which it has over all 
individuals within the sphere of its influence.’ 

livery organised body of men, every body that is 
a true association and not a mere mob, whether it is 
a joint-stock company or a nation, resembles an indi- 
vidual in that it has a will or power of deciding and 
acting. This is true (so far as regards the relations of 
the body to the outer world) even if the whole will 
and power of decision is concentrated in a monarch or 
in a close aristocracy. Even under these forms of 
government the policy of the State is often dictated 
and almost always mightily influenced by the public 
opinion of all persons composing it. But the analogy 
between the State and the individual is more perfect 
when each person in the nation has not only his in- 
direct but his positive, though minute, share in con- 
tributing to the collective will. This has been 
recognised by the best thinkers. Hooker says: ‘The 
lawful power of making laws to command whole political 
societies of men belongeth properly to the same entire 
societies.” * And Locke says: “’Tis in their legisla- 
ture that the members of a commonwealth are united 


1 Dr. Holland defines a “right” as “a capacity residing in one man of 
controlling with the assent and assistance of the State the actions of 


another.” : ; 
2 “ Heclesiastical Polity,” Book i, 10, 
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and combined together into one coherent living body. 
This is the soul that gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonwealth.”* This soul is the collective reason 
and will. So, too, Grotius speaks of the “‘ Consociatio 
plena et perfecta vite civilis cujus prima productio est 
summum imperium.” A nation (or any other natural 
body of men, such as a church or a trade) which has no 
organs through which its will may work and act is like 
a man who is paralysed and cannot move. Livy, in 
describing the annihilating policy adopted by Rome 
towards Capua in revenge for its support of Hannibal, 
admirably pictures this condition : “‘ It seemed good that 
the city of Capua should be only, as it were, a place of 
habitation and resort, that there should be no body 
of the State, neither senate nor assembly of the people, 
nor magistrates, no public council or government, that 
the multitude, associated for no purpose, should be 
incapable of consent.” * The citizens of Capua ceased 
to be a body having power to decide and act asa 
living Being among other cities and having, through 
the imperium of the whole body over each indi- 
vidual composing it, the power of regulating its own 
interior life. 

Raynal, a French writer of the eighteenth century, 
after defining liberty as ‘‘la propriété de sot,” analyses 
it into three kinds: “la lberté naturelle, la liberté 
civile, la liberté politique; Cest & dure, la liberté de 
Vhomme, celle du citoyen, et celle dun peuple.” ‘These 
kinds of liberty are sometimes confused in popular 
controversy. or instance, at the beginning of the 


1 Book ii. 212. 

Book xxvi, s. 16. “ Ceterum habitari tantum, tanquam, urbem Capuam, 
frequentarique placuit ; corpus nullum civitatis, nec senatus, nec plebis 
concilium, nec magistratus esse; sine concilio publico, sine imperio, multitu- 
dinem nullius rei inter se sociam ad consensum inhabilem fore,” 
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South African War of 1899-1901, both sides claimed 
in general terms that they were defenders of liberty. 
But the British were thinking of the liberty (or 
power) of the citizen—the right to vote; the Dutch 
of the liberty (or power) of the South African Re- 
public to manage its affairs without external dictation 
or interference. La liberté de [homme was not in 
direct question at all. 

In the internal history of most European nations 
the political issue has been to vindicate the liberty 
or power of the body of the nation to manage its 
own affairs against royal dynasties, usually foreign, 
and basing their title in the first instance upon con- 
quest. In a long struggle, from the days of the 
Plantagenets to those of the Brunswicks, the body 
of the English nation won the power of managing 
its own affairs through its own servants. This is the 
essence of national liberty. Montesquieu, in his De 
lesprit des lors, defining a free or popular government, 
says that the ministers of a people are not its own 
unless it names them: “C’est donc une maxime 
fondamentale de ce gouvernement que le peuple 
nomme ses ministres, c’est 4 dire ses magistrats.” 
Under this definition falls not only the American 
system under which the President is practically 
elected by the whole nation, but also the English 
under which the electorate, through the medium of 
Parliament, appoints its Prime Minister, or, at least, 
virtually restricts the choice by the Crown to one out of 
two or three persons. How this power was won from 
the Crown is written in the constitutional history of 
England. 

The other political problem in the internal history 
of each nation has been to ascertain the extent of 
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liberty, or power, which can be retained by, or given 
to, the individual consistently with the unity and 
welfare of the whole community. The extent of the 
province of free action allowed to the individual de- 
pends partly upon the different circumstances of 
different societies, and is affected sometimes by density 
of population, modes of occupation, geographical posi- 
tion, and so forth. In the United Kingdom, for 
instance, and in the United States, a man is free to 
serve or not to serve in the army. In the nations 
of continental Europe, each exposed to the danger 
of sudden invasion, no man is free not to serve. But 
in every country the frontier of individual liberty is 
constantly varying. In England the individual has 
in some ways less liberty than a hundred years ago, 
though more perhaps than at some epochs in other 
ways. He is no longer free to educate or not to 
educate his children; to conduct his business, if he 
is a manufacturer or shipowner, according to his free 
will in all respects; to deal with his tenants as he 
pleases. On the whole, in this, as in other countries, 
the liberty of the individual has during the last hundred 
years been largely invaded by the wmpervwm of the 
State. 

Just as the power of action of each individual or 
corporation within a State is limited by that of the 
rest, so the power of action, or dibertas, of each nation 
is limited by that of each other nation. Among quite 
independent States, not subject to any common or im- 
perial government, this limit is informal. It takes the 
shape of war, or more usually, fear of war. English 
and Russians may equally desire to extend empire 
over regions of Asia still inviting conquest, but the 
freedom of each nation to do this is limited by dread of 
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war with the other. The “balance of power” is a very 
real thing, and is a rough substitute, in the way of de- 
marcating spheres of action, for the controlling power 
exercised, where dependent or sub-imperial States are 
concerned, by the force of the organic Empire to which 
they belong. Indeed, the more or less civilised nations 
form a kind of dimly organised commonwealth, not 
unlike, on the large scale, to the condition of earliest 
feudal France or Germany, when the central power was 
hardly perceptible as yet in the chaos of almost inde- 
pendent principalities. The idea of decision of ques- 
tions by law, or reason, is there, and is applied in 
minor cases, but war, or dread of war, is still the main 
immediate sanction, and is not, as within organised 
States or Empires, relegated to the far background. 

When nations or States are not independent but 
confederate, like those belonging to the British Empire, 
or the more centralised German Empire, the problem 
of limits of action stands, as it were, half way between 
that relating to independent States and that relating to 
individuals or bodies composing only one State. In an 
Empire of this kind the nations are the units, but be- 
cause they are nations the relation between them and 
the Empire partakes of, though it is not fully of, an 
international character. 

Demarcation of powers is the essence of the science 
and art of politics. Guizot, who holds so high a place 
among the writers of the illustrious French historical 
school, makes, in his “ History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” some observations which may be fitly quoted 
here. He remarks that “ of all systems of government 
and of political guarantees the federative system is 
certainly that which it is most difficult to establish ; 
the system which consists in leaving in each locality, 
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in each special society, all that portion of government 
which can remain there, taking away that portion only 
which is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
whole society in order to carry it to the centre of 
that society, and there constitute it under the form of 
central government. The federative system, logically 
the simplest, is in fact the most complex; in order to 
reconcile the degree of independence and local liberty 
which it allows to exist with the degree of general 
order and submission which it demands and supposes 
in certain cases, it is necessary that the will of man, 
individual liberty, should concur towards the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the system far more than in 
any other, for the means of coercion are less than else- 
where. The federative system then is that which 
evidently demands the greatest development of reason, 
morality, and civilisation in the society to which it is 
applied.” 

Guizot then points out that the medieval or feudal 
social order was an attempt in practice to maintain a 
system of this kind, leaving the maximum of sovereign 
power in the hands of each feudal chief or free city, 
and the minimum in those of the suzerain or of the 
baronial assemblies, and that this early federation 
failed and gave place to centralising monarchies be- 
cause the civilisation of those times was not sufficient 
to enable it to achieve success. A rude or inchoate 
federalism was, for the time, destroyed by the simpler 
and less complex “unitarian” forms of political life. 
In France, especially, the whole substance of provincial 
liberties, and of the liberties of seigneurs in their do- 
minions was gradually sucked into itself by the highest 
sovereign power, and the Revolution and Napoleonic 
régime in this respect did but put the last touches to 
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the work of Louis XI., Richelieu, and Louis XIV. 
But in countries inhabited by races of the Teutonic 
breed—Germans, English, Swiss, Dutch—centralisation 
has never been so complete, and liberties of all kinds, 
individual, municipal, and provincial, have been better 
maintained throughout history against the central 
power. In these countries the principle of division of 
powers, which was at the bottom of the medieval 
social order, now asserts itself with better chance of 
success, because we are enlightened by the teaching of 
history, or experience. Men know better than they did 
the art of giving and taking. 

But, as conditions vary, so also the old question 
returns in varying forms. For ourselves, during the 
last hundred and fifty years, the most important 
political question has been no longer the demarca- 
tion of the frontiers between royal power and that 
of the body of the nation, or even that between 
the State and individual liberty, but of that be- 
tween imperial power and national liberty. In order 
to reconcile these two things there must be some 
sacrifice of the advantages of imperial unity on the 
one side, and some sacrifice of the advantages of 
national independence on the other. Yet the benefits 
of the result should be greater than those either of 
unity alone or of independence alone. The sacrifice 
and the benefit is the same, in a wider sphere, as in 
the case of that compromise between the power of 
the State and the liberty of the citizen which has 
been so successfully worked out in the course of our 
domestic English history. 

The first advantage of a great Empire is that it 
secures to weaker communities belonging to it the 
safety against outer foes which each would possess 
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were itself a mighty power. Each portion partakes 
of the strength of the whole. And, it must be re- 
membered, it is not by overt war alone that the pros- 
perity and existence of a nation may be threatened. 
If a country has a population too large to be sup- 
ported by its own agriculture, or unfitted for agricul- 
ture by long aggregation in manufacturing centres; if 
it depends in large measure for its existence upon 
the manufacture and sale of raw material, such a 
country may be ruined by rival nations who exclude 
its manufacture in order to build up their own. But 
if many countries, with different industries, climates, 
and circumstances, are held together under a common 
Empire, and if free trade between such countries is 
made a condition of their union, each member of this 
group has a larger security against the war of tariffs 
than if it stood alone. Just, also, as such a group 
of nations under one Empire is strong not only in 
defensive but in offensive war, so, in the war of 
tarifis, a great Empire, with a single customs union, 
has, if it chooses to wield it, an immense bargaining 
power as against outside States. It can beat down 
hostile tariffs by the use, or threat, of reciprocating 
tariffs, and this weapon would be far more powerful 
than any of the kind which a single independent State 
could use. 

The second advantage of a great Empire is that, 
within its jurisdiction, questions which wholly inde- 
pendent States are apt to determine by the ordeal of 
war, can be resolved by peaceful, just, and humane 
methods. Not long ago, for instance, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decided questions 
arising in Canada and involving large interests as 
between different States within the Dominion as to 
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rights in the great lakes and other waters. Had 
Canada been divided, like the same area in Europe, 
into several quite independent States, this is precisely 
the kind of question which might have led to war— 
the worst and most barbarous of remedies, with all 
its cost in life and wealth and happiness, with all its 
legacy of bitter memories, and ending, perhaps, in 
a decision in favour of the strongest, but contrary 
to true justice, since might is not always identical 
with right. But because the Canadian provinces 
all formed part of one Empire, the questions at 
issue could be settled by four or five wise elderly 
gentlemen seated round a table at Whitehall, after 
hearing the tranquil arguments of Mr. Blake, Q.C., 
and Mr. Haldane, Q.C. This is civilisation on a 
higher level—arbitration in lieu of war. Indepen- 
dent nations may refer disputes to arbitration, but 
to do so is their free choice; they are in no way 
bound to this course rather than to make their claim 
and defence by way of arms. But within an Empire, 
although ultimate resort to force is not beyond the 
frontier of possibility, it is, like use of the gold re- 
serve in the Bank of England, an extremely remote 
expedient; and the constitutional lawyer takes, prac- 
tically invariably, the place of that more primitive 
advocate, the soldier. Questions between nations 
held together in a federal or imperial connection can 
be decided according to justice and reason in lieu 
of the rude, unconvincing, and unsatisfying arbitra- 
ment of comparative wealth and population, military 
organisation, generalship, and fighting capacity. 

If the independence of nations less conduces to the 
security of the weak, the maintenance of justice, and 
the peace of the world, yet, on the other hand, active 
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life, thought, art, energy in making the most of a 
land’s resources—in short, every outcome of vivid 
citizenship and patriotism—flourish better in small 
States than in wide centralised Empires. So, at least, 
experience seems so far to show. It is to the burning 
vitality of compact independent nations, the strong 
heart in the small body, to Judea and to Athens, to 
Rome the Republic, to the Free Cities of Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, to France, to Holland, and to England 
the island, that we owe the highest achievements in 
the things which make life most worth having. The 
very peace and security which a great Empire estab- 
lishes may prove a deadening influence. What be- 
came of Greece under the Macedonian Empire and 
the Roman? In India peace reigns to-day and order, 
but there is certainly less scope for the Eastern patriot- 
ism of race and class, less romance and food for poetry, 
less motive for heroic self-sacrifice, less to stir the 
heart and imagination of Rajput and Sikh, of Mah- 
ratta and Pathan, than there was in those years of 
glorious turbulence in the breaking up of the Mogul 
Empire. British rule tends to destroy native origin- 
ality, vigour, and initiative. How to replace that 
which our rule takes away is the great Indian problem. 

Montesquieu well observes’ that in the utter 
decentralisation which followed the break up of 
the Roman Empire of the west, when every town 
and district became a virtually autonomous State 
and centre of power, every one did his best to 
make his little country flourish, as in the days of 
ancient Greece, and this so successfully that, in spite 
of irregular government, innumerable civil broils, 
continual wars, and absence of general commerce and 


1 De Pesprit des lois, xxiii. c. 24. 
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industrial science, the population in most European 
countries was larger than when he wrote. The ci- 
devant capitals of Italy, so full of noble palaces and 
churches, and public buildings, bear witness to this. 
It may be that, as in agriculture, so also in human 
society, disintegration, or breaking up of the soil, at not 
too distant intervals is necessary for continued fertility. 
It would not, perhaps, be good for the life of the race 
that any very wide dominion or integration should 
endure for many centuries. St. Augustine believed 
that it would be happier for mankind if all kingdoms 
were small, provided that (alas! how difficult the con- 
dition) they could live peaceably alongside one another.’ 
He himself saw, from his See in Africa, the Eternal 
City taken by the Barbarians, and he thought that 
the fall of Rome was due to the over-greatness of 
her Empire. ‘‘Then already,” he wrote, looking back 
five centuries, ‘‘ Rome had subdued Africa, had sub- 
dued Greece, ruled far and wide over other parts, and, 
as it were, not being strong enough to carry herself, 
may be said to have broken herself by her own great- 
ness.” Aristotle would have agreed with Augustine, 
for he said that “there is a certain degree of greatness 
fit for States as for all other things, living creatures, 
plants, instruments, for each of these has its proper 
virtue and faculty, when neither very little nor yet 
excessively great.”* But modern historians have thought 
that the Roman Empire perished not from over-great- 
ness but from over-centralisation, and the destruction 


1 “Felicioribus sic rebus humanis omnia regna parva essent, concordi 
vicinitate letantia” (De Civ. Det, iv. 15). ; 

2« Tunc jam Roma subjugaverat Africam, subjugaverat Greeciam, lateque 
aliis partibus imperans, tanquam se-ipsum ferre non valens, se sua quod- 
dammodo magnitudine fregerat” (id. xviii. 45). Compare Horace’s “Suis 
et ipsa Roma viribus ruit.” 

3 Pol. vii. 4. 
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of the provinces in favour of the metropolis. The most 
real and living nation encountered by the Romans 
was that of the Jews, and they as a nation were 
irreconcilable. Otherwise the Empire was built 
either out of dominions previously subject to central- 
ising despotisms, or out of previously free cities with 
small territories attached to them. The Carthaginians 
were a mercantile oligarchy. Rome hardly had the 
material for trying the experiment of reconciling im- 
perial rule with the existence of nations, and her 
centralisation arose out of the nature of the case.’ 
The failure of the Roman experiment does not prove 
that an empire which avoided this peril might not 
beneficially endure for a much longer period. In the 
British Empire, apart from India, we have learned, 
taught by a most costly experience, to concede to the 
Colonies the fullest liberty consistent with the main- 
tenance of acommon tie. This has been so fully accom- 
plished that the desire of the nations willingly subject 
to the British throne now, it is believed, is rather for 
closer and more formal union than for more independ- 
ence, whereas in earlier times the reverse was true. 


1 Guizot observes (Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe): “Une munici- 
palité comme Rome avait pu conquérir le monde; il lui était beaucoup 
plus malaisé de le gouverner, de le constituer. Aussi quand lceuvre parait 
consommée, quand tout ’Occident et une grande partie de l’Orient sont 
tombés sous la domination romaine, vous voyez cette prodigieuse quantité 
de cités, de petits Etats faits pour lisolement et l'indépendance, se désunir, 
se détacher, s’échapper pour ainsi dire en tout sens. Ce fut 14 une des 
causes qui amenérent la nécessité de Empire, dune forme de gouverne- 
ment plus concentrée, plus capable de tenir unis des éléments si peu 
cohérents. L’Empire essaye de porter de Vunité et un lien dans cette 
société éparse. Ce fut entre Augusta et Dioclétien qu’en méme temps 
que se développait la legislation civile, s’établit ce vaste systéme de des- 
potisme administrative qui étendit sur le monde romain un réseau de 
fonctionnaires hiérarchiquement distribués, bien liés, soit entre eux, soit d 
la cour impériale, et uniquement appliqués & faire passer dans la société 


la volonté du pouvoir; dans le pouvoir, les tributs et les forces de la 
société,” 
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The practical question for us who find ourselves born 
citizens of a great Empire, and also citizens of the 
United Kingdom, or of Canada, or Australia, or some 
other sub-imperial State, is in what manner the benefits 
of imperial union and national self-government can best 
be combined? How can we best reap the advantages 
of union while avoiding over-centralisation, the disease 
which killed Rome? 

““T am,” wrote Edmund Burke in the year 1777, 
“and ever have been deeply sensible of the difficulty 
of reconciling the strong presiding power that is so 
useful towards the conservation of a vast, disconnected, 
infinitely diversified empire, with that liberty and safety 
of the provinces which they must enjoy (in opinion and 
practice at least) or they will not be provinces at all.” 

The difficulty has been partly solved, chiefly by 
reason of the experience gained in the calamitous civil 
war against which Burke was then protesting, but in 
other forms it is with us still. 

It is useful to study our colonial history in order 
that knowledge of the road by which we have travelled 
may indicate the line of further advance. This is the 
use of the study of history. If one has observed that a 
trunk road has run for many miles from east to west, 
it is a safe deduction that it will continue to do so. 

The ancient Greek city, when its population be- 
came too large for its rocky island or edge of mainland 
shore, sent out a colony as a beehive sends out a 
swarm. The colonists took possession of new terri- 
tory and there built a city, maintaining a pious regard, 
except when interests clashed, for the Mother City, but 
not a true political connection. The Romans, on the 
contrary, with their instinct of empire, planted a colony 
like a garrison in subject territory. The colonists 
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remained strictly subject to the Roman imperium; 
they enjoyed the civil rights of Roman citizens, and 
they had for their municipal affairs institutions moulded 
as nearly as possible on the home model—senate, popu- 
lar assembly, and magistrates. The position of these 
colonies was deemed, by the Romans at least, to be 
superior — “ propter amplitudinem majestatemque 
Populi Romani cujus istee Colonize quasi effigies parvee 
simulacraque esse quedam videntur’—to that of the 
more numerous Municipia of once independent but 
conquered states which retained for domestic purposes 
their organisation of free days, while the sovereign 
powers of peace and war, and highest control in justice 
and administration, the swmmum imperium, were trans- 
ferred to Roman authorities.’ 

The British Empire is due partly to conquest, as 
in India and Egypt, partly to colonisation, as in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. In Canada and South Africa 
the Empire is the result of blended conquest and 
colonisation, and, for this reason, more difficulties have 
arisen in Canada and South Africa than in either India 
or Australasia. Our colonial policy at first approxi- 
mated to the Roman idea. English subjects in America 
were deemed to be in the full sense of the word English 
subjects. If distance prevented them from exercising 
their full privileges as citizens, such as voting for re- 
presentatives in the national Parliament, yet they were 
held to be subject to all laws, and even taxation, which 
that Parliament might see fit to impose upon them. 

1 Home Rule questions arose. Cicero says, in the Oratio pro Balbo: 
“Tpsa denique Julia (lex lata est) qua lege civitas est sociis et Latinis data, 
Qui fundi populi facti non essent civitatem non haberent. In quo magna 
contentio Heracliensium et Neapolitanorum fuit, cum magna pars in iis 
civitatibus foederis sui libertatem civitati anteferret.” Just as Grattan’s 


party in 1800 preferred existing institutions to incorporating union. 
“#undi” means consolidated with Roman citizenship. 
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After this way of looking at the matter had led to the 
American Revolution, our colonial theory tended to 
move towards the Greek idea. But our steps were 
arrested half way. A colony is now virtually, though 
not in strict theory, an independent State in all matters 
that concern its home affairs. In foreign affairs, what- 
ever influence a colony may exercise upon their conduct, 
it is guided and controlled by the statesmen respon- 
sible solely to the central Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. ‘This system, however, seems to be giving 
way before a new conception. It is proposed in this 
book to examine in some detail the history of the 
modern colonial idea. For this purpose it is best, in 
the first place, to consider the conflict of views which 
led to the loss of the older American Colonies, and, in 
the next place, to trace the constitutional history of 
Canada. Canadian history is the bridge between the 
older and newer conception of the relation of a colony 
to the Mother Country. Within Canada also has been 
worked out a solution of that other problem so im- 
portant to us at home, how to combine central and 
federal administration of public affairs with adequate 
provincial self-government. 

In the United Kingdom itself three nations, in 
many respects distinct, have been combined into a 
single political incorporation for all purposes. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that the result of a long 
and close study of the whole history of the United 
Kingdom has been to modify to some extent views 
which I, like other Englishmen of conservative con- 
nection, education, and temperament, had previously 
held. The country was, I am convinced, well advised 
in rejecting Mr. Gladstone’s proposals of 1886 and 


1893, but it seems to me that a measure of con- 
B 
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stitutional evolution, on different lines, is becoming 
desirable. Nothing, of course, is more possible than 
that I may err in this surmise, and it may, at any 
rate, be true that the particular line of action with 
which I agree is not the best suited to the case. 
It is, however, in accordance with steps which have 
been successfully taken in our Colonies and else- 
where, in its broad lines, and it has been approved by 
_men whose opinion carries weight. It seems to me 
to be in accordance with reason, to be justified by 
history, and to correspond with the real existing facts 
of nature in these islands. We suffer, it seems to me, 
at present from a discordance between forms and facts. 
I propose, finally, to consider, without much detail, 
the present and possible future relations of the various 
nations or states now rather loosely held together by 
common allegiance to the British throne. The subject 
of Imperium et Libertas might no doubt be discussed 
in a wider, more abstract, and philosophic manner, and 
might be illustrated by reference to the history of 
several great aggregations of men, but I have thought 
it more practically useful to enclose the present study 
within the ample limits of the history of the British 
Empire. 
Every polity has its own primary motive or prin- 
- ciple. That of the Russian Empire, for instance, has 
always been the will of the monarch; that of the 
French Republic is democratic centralisation and 
equality. Administration of provinces through central 
officers is of the essence of each system. The principle 
of the British polity is neither autocratic nor democratic. 
Throughout English history local bodies, towns, and 
counties, however oligarchic or corrupt their own con- 
stitutions may from time to time have become, have 
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largely managed their peculiar affairs, and at the same 
time have sent representatives to share in the general 
councils of the nation. The primary motive of our 
constitution has always been local liberty with share in 
national council. On the larger scale this principle is 
working itself out in the modern imperial system, so far 
as concerns the white part of the Empire, although the 
process is as yet far from complete. But to know the 
principle is to have a signpost of the general direction 
of the road. If any nation, of European blood, within 
the British Empire, has no collective constitutional 
personality and no power of managing, subject to the 
summum uperium, its peculiar affairs, the case is an 
exception, and is contrary to the governing principle, 
and can only exist for a time and for temporary 
reasons. If, again, nations within the Empire, while 
freely managing their own affairs have no formal 
means of taking part in the general councils and 
sharing in the burdens of the Empire, this also is con- 
trary to the governing principle of the British polity, 
and can only be a temporary phenomenon, comparable 
to the non-representation of large towns before the 
first Reform Act. 

In connection with the subject of this book it is 
necessary to make some attempt to define the word 
“nation.” This it is not very easy to do in a satis- 
factory way, although every one feels conscious of the 
meaning of the word. Its use is sometimes restricted 
to those communities which possess a collective legal 
personality, form of government, and large degree of 
independence, if not complete autonomy. I prefer, 
however, to use the word in the sense of a natural 
community of men, on a sufficiently large scale, whether 
or not they possess legal personality and governmental 
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forms. A nation is an aggregation of men, usually 
based in the beginning upon some degree of affinity 
of race, and distinguished from other aggregations by 
certain sentiments of greater union among themselves. 
These sentiments are due to original kinship, main- 
tained by constant intermarriage, to geographical 
position, language, religion (some or all of these 
elements), but above all to a community of history. 
And it must not be forgotten that a nation can be 
made by a process of bitter suffering, defeat, subjec- 
tion, regret, disappointment, as well as by a successful, 
prosperous, and glorious career. Nor can a nation 
once so fashioned be unmade, nor can existence cease 
with misfortune. 


rAKY J 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Bots in England and in America the popular idea of 
the events which led to the War of Independence and 
to the greatest result of the eighteenth century, the 
birth of the United States as a new and distinct 
nation, is something as follows. A weak and corrupt 
British Parliament, influenced byunprincipled Ministers, 
who were themselves the tools of a short-sighted and 
obstinate king, claimed the right to levy taxation 
upon the American Colonists without their consent. 
The Colonists resisted the claim, the resistance led 
to riotous proceedings in America, and these to 
coercive measures, and so the countries drifted into 
war. On this side of the Atlantic this view has 
become traditional. The fact is, that long before 
the War of Independence came to an end, the Eng- 
lish were tired of it and disgusted with it. The 
nation, like a discontented Sultan, threw the blame for 
its actions on the Vizier. After the disastrous close 
they were inclined to say, “it was all due to the 
stupid blunders of this and that politician, George 
Grenville, Charles Townshend, Lord North,” and to 
put the whole subject away from their minds as 
quickly as possible. This act of oblivion they achieved 
with very remarkable rapidity, assisted by the fact 
that within the next ten years came on the flood of 
23 
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French Revolution with all its chances and changes. 
Thus the view of the American War taken at its 
close became fixed and traditional. It was, moreover, 
strengthened and perpetuated by the school of Whig 
historians in the ascendant during the first half of 
the present century. Writers like Macaulay chiefly 
perceived in the American War an opportunity for 
assailing Toryism in general under cover of an assault 
upon the policy of George III. and Lord North, and 
upon the intellect of the squires and clergy who so 
doggedly supported them between 1770 and 1782. Sir 
George Trevelyan has recently, in his vivid and delight- 
ful book on the American Revolution, followed perhaps 
in somewhat the same track of political philosophy. 
Yet George Grenville and Charles Townshend, to 
whom the two taxing Acts were due, belonged to the 
old Whig connection, and at least half the old Whig 
party supported the Government in the war, because 
they were honestly convinced that England was in 
the right in principle, although particular acts which 
led to the war might have been foolish or inexpedient. 
Mr. Bancroft, the classic historian of the Revolution 
on the American side, took the solemn, patriotically 
pious, line of ascribing the Revolution to the political 
blindness, wickedness, or corruption of the English, 
while all virtue and adherence to sound principle was for 
the time colonial. Mr. Lecky first did adequate justice 
to the strength of the English case, looked at, as it 
should be, in due relation to the ideas then ruling 
with regard to the nature of the connection between 
a Mother Country and its Colonies. In this, as in 
other affairs, a distinction may be taken between the 
immediate and the deeper causes of the great event. 
Among the immediate causes are to be classed the 
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condition of the English Parliament at the time, the 
character of the obstinate and short-sighted, though 
sincere and honest king; the unfortunate incapacity 
of Lord Chatham, through illness, during some most 
critical months; the action of the country gentlemen 
in voting a reduction of the land-tax; and the vanity 
or desire to please of Charles Townshend. But if 
the matter is studied more deeply, one perceives that 
hardly any one at that time had a conception of that 
workable kind of relation between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies, which now seems to us to be the 
most natural thing in the world, and that the quarrel 
was due at bottom to the fact that opposite ideas held 
the field in the absence of this compromise. If Canada 
and Australia now stand in an easy and amicable re- 
lation to Great Britain, it is because the English learnt 
from the failures of their ancestors the way in which 
free and kindred nations can live together in a loose 
but very real union. 

Nothing is more instructive than the ease with 
which the Stamp Act of 1765 passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. It excited there, and in the 
public at large, no more attention, it was afterwards 
said, than a turnpike bill. To the astonishment of 
the English the Act enraged the Americans. A 
sudden revelation was made of a gulf between the 
English way of regarding the Colonists and the 
Colonists’ own view of themselves. When, by this 
new light, the whole matter was carefully debated 
in the following year in the British Parliament it was 
seen that two opposing theories confronted each 
other. 

Most of those Englishmen who had stayed in the 
home island regarded the Colonists as being other 
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Englishmen, who had at various times crossed the 
seas, but had not thereby founded new States of any 
kind, or changed their political position." They were, 
it was assumed, none the less subject to all laws and 
to all taxes which it might seem fit to the wisdom 
of the Imperial Parliament to extend to that part 
of his Majesty’s dominions. To most Englishmen 
this seemed to be clear as day. The American Colonies 
were portions of the king’s dominions, and therefore 
one in every sense with the Mother Country. In one 
realm there can be but one sovereign power—it seemed 
an obvious axiom of politics—and this power could 
be no other than King, Lords and Commons, the 
Imperial Parliament. Certainly, in each of the 
American Colonies there was an Assembly having 
some analogy to the British Parliament. These 
Assemblies were elected by the people, passed laws 
subject in some cases, not in all, to the ultimate 
sanction of the Crown, and raised taxes. But what 
was the origin of these Assemblies? Their powers 
and liberties depended upon charters granted either 
directly by the Crown, or by “ proprietors,” themselves 
holding the territory by grant from the Crown. Several 
of the proprietary governments had been surrendered 
to the Crown before the end of the colonial period, 
but in three Colonies these curious institutions sur- 
vived, and in them the proprietor exercised royal 
functions. What was the constitution of these 
Assemblies? Some had two houses, and some one; 
in some the Upper House was nominated from above, 
in others it was elected. 


1 So the Navigation Act of 1663 recites that “His Majesty’s plantations 
beyond the sea are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of this his king- 
dom of England.” 
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The Englishman at home knew very little about 
these Assemblies, but so far as he could see, they did 
not in the least correspond with his idea of sovereign 
legislatures, or even with his idea of a depending or 
subordinate Parliament like that of Ireland. Dr. 
Johnson, laying down the law with his usual ex- 
aggeration to the faithful Boswell, declared that the 
American Assemblies were ‘“‘no more than our Ves- 
tries.” They appeared to the average Englishman to 
be in the nature of municipal corporations with 
power to pass laws and raise money for local purposes. 
If they exercised these functions upon a wider scale 
than the City of London or the City of Bristol, it 
was because the great distance made it practically 
useful that they should do so; but this did not affect 
their constitutional position or prevent the Imperial 
Parliament, if it chose to do so, from both legislating 
for and taxing the Americans in any way that it 
thought proper. The public writers who took the 
trouble to look into charters and precedents verified 
for him the view of the plain man in the street. 
They quoted, for instance, the words of the Penn- 
sylvanian Charter, granted by Charles II. to William 
Penn, by which the king covenanted to impose no 
tax whatsoever upon the inhabitants of the province 
“unless the same be with the consent of the Pro- 
prietors, or Chief Governor, or Assembly, or by Act 
of Parliament in England.” What could this mean 
but that his Majesty's Government, if they so desired, 
might raise money from Pennsylvania through the British 
Parliament, by virtue of the general principle of the 
supreme power of that Parliament in America? True 
it was that, as a rule, the Imperial Parliament had 
not legislated for American internal affairs or directly 
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taxed the Americans, but this was merely because it 
had not been necessary or expedient to do so. Many 
Acts of Parliament were made for England only, not 
extending to Scotland, nor was the taxation of England 
and Scotland uniform. When necessary the British 
Parliament had legislated for America. Witness the 
Navigation Laws and, still more directly, such Acts 
as those for the benefit of English manufacturers, 
restraining the exportation of hats made in any Colony 
into any other Colony or elsewhere, and limiting the 
number of apprentices to be employed by any American 
hatter, or the Act of 1750, prohibiting the erection or 
continuance of any iron-mill in the Colonies. The 
Navigation Laws were themselves a whole code passed 
by the Imperial Parliament restraining Americans 
from doing various acts, and forcing them to buy 
and sell in English markets. Indirectly, the Imperial 
Parliament had taxed America through these laws, 
and port duties were levied in American ports by 
British authority. A long list of precedents was pre- 
pared by officials for Ministers. 

In point of origins and precedents, the British case 
was as strong as case can be. When ably set forth, as, 
for instance, in a masterly pamphlet of 1769, called ‘‘The 
Controversy between Great Britain and her Colonies 
Reviewed,” it seemed to be invincible. And so, in fact, 
it was—on paper and in theory. The English argu- 
ment was sound but for one fatal defect, viz., that 
distance and separation, and unlike circumstances, work- 
ing upon that original difference of disposition and way 
of thinking, which made some Englishmen cross the 
Atlantic while others stayed at home, had formed the 
Americans into a distinct, though as yet undeveloped 
nation. ‘They did not yet possess the central forms, 
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legislative and executive, through which a nation could 
act; they were outwardly but a bundle of colonies, yet 
the nationhood was there. The English argument 
assumed that the Americans were what they once had 
been but no longer were. The English who went to 
America had in fact grown into a real nation, although 
the English who had stayed at home knew it not, and the 
Colonists hardly knew it themselves. With the national 
life the national institutions had grown also, imperfect 
as they were. ‘Transmarine municipal corporations 
had become Parliaments. So in English history the 
House of Commons had small power at first ; was little 
more than a body for granting money on special occa- 
sions. But as the estate of the Commons grew in the 
realm in wealth and power, the House of Commons 
grew with it. At last that Assembly claimed by its 
acts the full control of administration, and Charles I., 
confronting their claim, amply justified though he was 
by theory and by precedent, found himself face to face 
with a fact too far accomplished to be resisted, and lost 
his throne and his life. 

Unimaginative parents often drive their children 
into revolt by treating them, when grown up, as chil- 
dren still. This was precisely the error of the British 
Government, Parliament, and Nation with regard to 
the American Colonies. Burke fully admitted that the 
American Assemblies were not at first intended to be 
more than municipal corporations of a kind. ‘ But,” 
he said, ‘‘ nothing in progression can rest on its original 
plan. We may as well think of rocking a grown man 
in the cradle of an infant.” ’ 

To the Englishman of 1766, assured of the in- 
vincible strength of his constitutional case, the prac- 

1 Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol. 
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tical reasons for imposing some taxation on America 
appeared to be no less cogent. Since Great Britain 
had fought a most costly war, in order partly to 
defend the Colonists from French aggression, it 
was surely now time to exercise the latent power 
of direct taxation in America in order to meet the 
increased burden. The Americans, indeed, alleged 
that they had in the late war put 25,000 men into 
the field at great cost, that they were not unable 
to protect themselves, and that the war had been 
fought by Great Britain for objects of her own; but 
these contentions were disregarded. The base in- 
gratitude of the Colonists who had been saved by the 
arms of Great Britain from destruction by the French 
and Indians, and yet would contribute nothing, was 
the talk of every London coffee-house and dinner-table. 
The national debt has been largely incurred, said the 
Englishman, in protecting the Americans; the existing 
annual cost of the navy and army may still be debited 
in part to the same account. Is it not just that America 
should at last, now that she has grown wealthy and 
populous, make some regular contribution? And may 
I ask, added the Englishman, if money for the regular 
supply of imperial needs is not to be raised in America 
by the Imperial Parliament, how is it to be raised there 
at all? The question now is not one of provision by 
each Colony for its own needs, including border war- 
fare with Indians in some cases, but of a regular supply 
for the general defence of all the king’s dominions, 
including America. If Government has to apply for 
this to the Assembly of each Colony there would be no 
equality of burden. Virginia might make a large 
grant, Connecticut a small one, Massachusetts none 
at all. How could affairs be carried on in England if 
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Government had to apply separately for funds to each 
town or county? 

It was with a view to difficulties of this kind that, in 
1754, when there was apprehension of the French war, 
delegates from the several then endangered provinces 
met in congress at Albany, summoned by the Crown, 
and discussed a plan of federal union for certain pur- 
poses. There was to be a President-General appointed 
by the Crown, and a Grand Council consisting of mem- 
bers chosen by the House of Representatives in each 
Colony. The President and Council were to manage 
all Indian affairs and those of new settlements, the 
levying and maintenance of military forces and coast 
defence, and for these purposes to have power of 
raising taxes in the Colonies. This proposal may be 
deemed to be the germ of the future federal union. 
It was agreed to by the Congress, and sent over to 
London for approval. Probably the British authori- 
ties thought the scheme dangerous to imperial control ; 
they rejected it, and suggested an alternative plan. 
By this the Governors of all the Colonies were to 
meet, each attended by one or two members of his 
Council, take in concert military measures, draw on 
the Treasury for funds, the Treasury to be reimbursed 
by a tax laid on the Colonies by Act of Parliament. 
This cautious scheme was communicated by Governor 
Shirley, of Virginia, to Benjamin Franklin, was ob- 
jected to by him on the ground that it involved 
taxation without representation or consent, and no 
more was heard of it. 

If, for want of political institutions in common, 
it was not possible to obtain from the Americans 
adequate contributions towards the cost of their own 
defence, it seemed obvious to Englishmen of the day 
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that recourse should be had to the latent powers of 
the Imperial Parliament. But, the Americans ob- 
jected, “we are not represented in that Parliament.” 
“True, not directly,” replied the Englishman; but 
neither are the large majority of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. Many large towns in England are not 
directly represented at all. ‘There are,” wrote one 
pamphleteer, “more millions of subjects unrepresented 
in England, and yet taxed, than there are inhabitants 
in British America. Out of eight millions of inhabi- 
tants in this kingdom there are not 500,000 electors, 
the other 7,500,000 are exactly on the same footing 
with the three millions in America.” But they are 
“virtually ” represented, and so are the Americans. 
Besides, it was urged, no man really pays any tax by 
his own consent, but by the consent of the whole 
community. Hop-growers do not consent to the tax 
on hops, or cider-makers to the tax on cider; on the 
contrary, they usually protest against it; but they are 
taxed by the consent of the whole nation. Consent is 
implied when a man lives under a government, holds 
property under it, and enjoys its protection. The 
argument was irresistible if England and America 
were in truth one community. It was shipwrecked 
upon the fact that they had become two nations. 
The Atlantic was an ocean too wide to be bridged 
by the theory of “ virtual representation.” 

At that point of history and experience it was 
perfectly natural that the mass of Englishmen should 
hold these views. They were not merely the opinions 
of the man in {the street, but of the larger part by 
far of well-educated society, and of many eminent 
men who had given their lives to political work or 
jurisprudence. George Grenville, the author of the 
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Stamp Act, said in the debates on its repeal in 
1766 :— 


‘That this kingdom has the sovereign, supreme 
legislative power over America is granted. This can- 
not be denied, and taxation is a part of that sovereign 
power. It is one branch of the legislation. It is 
exercised over those who have never been represented. 
It is exercised over the Indian Company, the mer- 
chants of London, the proprietors of the stock, and 
over many great manufacturing towns.” 


The logic was undeniable if the major premiss was 


correct. 

And again he said, appealing to the practical 
mind :— 

“Protection and obedience are reciprocal. Great 
Britain protecting America, America is bound to yield 
obedience. . . . When they want the protection of 
this kingdom they are always very ready to ask for it. 
That protection has always been afforded to them in 
the most full and ample manner. ‘The nation has run 
itself into an immense debt for their protection, and 
now they are called upon to contribute a small share 
towards the public expense, and expense arising from 
themselves, they renounce your authority!” 


In Grenville’s mind there was no doubt whatever, 
and his mind was typically English. He wrote in a 
letter of 17th July 17638 :— 


‘‘T have done my duty by endeavouring to assert 
the sovereignty of the king and Parliament of Great 
Britain over all the dominions belonging to the Crown, 
and to make all the subjects of the kingdom contribute 
to the public burdens for their own defence, according 
to their abilities and situation. I thought that we had 
the clearest right imaginable, and that we were bound 

C 
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by every tie of justice and wisdom to do this, and I 
am convinced it would have been accomplished with- 
out any considerable difficulty if America had not 
received such encouragement to oppose it from hence 
as no other people would have resisted.” 


Grenville said in the same letter that he was quite 
ready to consider any plan for the representation of 
America in Parliament, but he could no more see why, 
in the meantime, America should not be taxed, than 
he could see why Birmingham or Manchester should 
escape from taxation until they were directly repre- 
sented. 

Grenville’s view is summed up in the advice which 
he gave to George III. on leaving office in July 1765, 
‘not to suffer any one to advise him to draw the line 
between his British and American dominions.” 

Another speaker who put the full English case 
very lucidly in the debates of 1766 was Lord Lyttelton. 
He urged that the supreme power of legislation must 
be somewhere, and that if taxation were objected to, 
the same objection would apply to all Acts of Parlia- 
ment, for instance the Navigation Acts :— 


‘The only question before your Lordships is whether 
the American Colonies are a part of the dominions of 
the Crown of Great Britain? If not, the Parliament 
has no jurisdiction ; if they are, as many statutes have 
declared them to be, they must be proper objects of 
our Legislature, and by declaring them exempt from 
one statute or law, you declare them no longer sub- 
jects of Great Britain, and make them small inde- 
pendent communities not entitled to your protection.” 


This Lord Lyttelton is a good example of the clear- 
headed man, of a logical turn, completely possessed 
by a consistent theory. Some years later, in the House 
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of Lords, he “contended without reserve for the legis- 
lative supremacy of Parliament over every part of the 
British dominions in America, the East and West 
Indies, in Africa, in Asia, in every part and quarter of 
the globe, nay, over Ireland itself, if it should become 
necessary ; the right of taxation and legislation being 
indivisible and unconditional over every place to which 
our sovereignty extended.” 

The British claim was also maintained in the de- 
bates of 1766 by the high legal authority of Lord 
Mansfield. His careful argument rested upon these 
grounds :— 


“1. That the British Legislature, as to the power of 
making laws, represents the whole British Empire, 
and has authority to bind every part and every subject 
without the least distinction, whether such subjects 
have the right to vote or not, or whether the law binds 
particular places within the realm or not. 

“2. That the Colonists, by the conditions on which 
they migrated, settled, and now exist, are even more 
emphatically subjects of Great Britain than those 
within the realm, and that the British Legislature have 
in every instance previously exercised their right of 
legislation over them without any dispute or question.” 


“‘ The people of America,” he said, some years later, 
are as much bound to obey the Acts of the British 
Parliament as the inhabitants of London and Middle- 
The leading arguments on the English side are ex- 
cellently summed up in the “ Annual Register” for 
1766. The following passage may be quoted :— 

“As the constitutions of the several Colonies are 


made up of different principles, so they must remain 
dependent (from the necessity of things and their 


sex 
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relations) upon the jurisdiction of the Mother 
Country, or they must be totally dismembered from 
it. No one ever thought the contrary till the trum- 
pet of sedition has been lately blown. Acts of Par- 
liament have been made, not only with no doubt of 
their legality, but with universal applause, the great 
object of which has been ultimately to fix the trade 
of the Colonies so as to centre in the bosom of that 
country from whence they took their origin. The 
Navigation Acts shut up their commerce with foreign 
countries. Their ports have been made subject to 
customs and regulations which cramped and dimi- 
nished their trade, and duties have been levied 
affecting the very inmost parts of their commerce, 
and, among others, that of the post; yet all these 
have been submitted to peaceably, and no one ever 
thought till now of this doctrine, that the Colonies 
are not to be taxed, regulated, or bound by Parlia- 
ment. A few particular merchants then, as now, 
were displeased at restrictions which did not admit 
them to make the greatest possible advantage of 
their commerce in their own private and particular 
branches; but though these few merchants might 
think themselves losers in branches which they had 
no right to gain, as being prejudicial to the general 
national system, yet upon the whole the Colonies 
were benefited by these restrictive laws, which, 
founded upon principles of the most solid policy, 
flung a great weight of naval force into the hands 
of the Mother Country, which was to protect the 
Colonies, and without an union with which the 
Colonies must have been entirely weak and defence- 
less ; instead of which they became relatively great, 
subordinately and in proportion as the Mother Country 
advanced in superiority over the rest of the maritime 
powers of Europe, to which both mutually contri- 
buted, and of which both have reaped the benefit, 
equal to the natural and just relation in which they 
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both stand reciprocally, of dependency on one side 
and protection on the other.” 


“In short,” adds the writer, summarising the opinion 
with which he did not agree, “ protection gives a right 
of taxation. The obligation between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country is natural and reciprocal, consisting 
of defence on one side and protection on the other; 
and common sense tells us that they must be dependent 
in all points wpon the Mother Country, or else not belong 
to wt at all.” 

The argument was not easy to meet. Almost every 
one in England, and indeed in America, admitted the 
ultimate legislative power of Parliament. How could 
they deny it when this power had so often been exercised 
without objection, and even sometimes at the request 
of the Colonists? The ground taken by some of the 
opponents of the Grenville policy was that there is an 
essential distinction between legislation and taxation, 
and that although laws affecting the Americans could 
be made in the Imperial Parliament, yet that they could 
not be taxed except through their own Assemblies. 
This was the line taken by a small party in England, 
and notably by Pitt and Camden. ‘‘ When,” said Pitt, 
“two countries are connected together like England 
and her Colonies, without being incorporated, the one 
must necessarily govern ; the greater must rule the less 
but so rule it as not to contradict the fundamental prin- 
ciples that are common to both.” But then arose the 
difficulty that, under the existing system of trade laws, 
the Americans were indirectly or virtually taxed, and 
always had been. Port duties were levied in America. 
If Americans wished to drink French wine they could 
not obtain it except from England. No European 
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goods could be imported into the Colonies except in 
English ships and from England.’ Thus the advocates 
of the American cause who had already drawn a dis- 
tinction between legislation and taxation were forced 
to draw a further distinction between external and 
internal taxation; and subsequently, when this position 
was found untenable, were driven to one not really 
stronger, a distinction between taxation for revenue 
purposes and such burdens upon the Americans as 
might be incidental to “ commercial regulation.” ‘‘ Let 
this distinction then remain for ever ascertained ; 
taxation is theirs, commercial regulation is ours,” said 
Lord Chatham. 

Thus English opinion was divided into three main 
divisions. The largest consisted of those who thought 
that the Imperial Parliament had a right to tax Ameri- 
cans, and that Americans ought to be taxed. 

This view of the man in the street and coffee-house 
is well put by Benjamin Franklin in a letter which he 
wrote from London to America on August 8, 1767. 


“The current of talk (he said) was that it is high 
time to put the right and power of this country to tax 
the Colonies out of dispute by an Act of taxation, 
effectually carried into execution, and that the Colonies 
should be obliged explicitly to acknowledge the right. 
Every step is being taken to render the taxation of 
America a popular measure here by continually insist- 
ing on the topics of our wealth and flourishing circum- 
stances, while this country is loaded with debt, great 
part of it incurred on our account, the distress of the 
poor here by the multitude and weight of taxes, &c., 
and though the traders and manufacturers may pos- 
sibly be kept in our interest, the idea of an American 
tax is very pleasing to the landed men, who therefore 


1 Under Navigation Act of 1673. 
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receive and propagate these ideas wherever they have 
influence.” * 


He added that, if such a Bill were brought in those 
who opposed it would be stigmatised as ‘“‘ Americans,” 
“betrayers of old England,” &c. 

This view easily commended itself to the plain- 
thinking, tax-paying Englishmen, to whom subtle dis- 
tinctions between taxation and legislation, or between 
different kinds of legislation or different kinds of 
taxation seemed, not without reason, to be sophistical 
special pleading. The opposite group consisted of 
those who thought that the Imperial Parliament had 
a right to pass laws affecting Americans, at any rate 
in matters touching the general trade and interests of 
the Empire, but had constitutionally no right to tax 
the Americans directly. Between these two groups 
came the central party, those who held that the 
Imperial Parliament had a supreme power in all 
things, taxation as well as legislation, but that it was 
not expedient that this power should be exercised in 
the Colonies, except in the last resort, and on very 
rare occasions of emergency, which might never occur 
This was the line taken by the lucid and trenchant 
writer who called himself “Junius.” He thought that 
“the general reasonings which were employed against 
that power (of taxation) went directly to our whole 
legislative right, and that one part of it could not 
be yielded without a virtual surrender of all the 
rest.” But he argued that the right of taxing 
America should be deemed ‘‘a speculative right 
merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be re- 

1 Franklin’s Life, &c., vol. vii. p. 350. As to the part taken by the 


“landed men,” whose great desire was to reduce the land-tax, see Burke’s 
“ Observations on a late State of the Nation.” 
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nounced.” This was also the line always taken by 
Edmund Burke. 

If, for instance, said Burke, in a war some Colonies 
hung back and would not tax themselves for the 
common end, he would say to them, “Tax yourselves 
for the common supply, or Parliament will do it for 
you.” But then, he added, “this ought to be no ordi- 
nary power, nor ever used in the first instance. This is 
what I meant when I have said at various times that 
I consider the power of taxing in Parliament as an 
instrument of Empire, and not as a means of supply.” 

In 1766 this central group of moderate men did 
for the moment, though with great difficulty, prevail. 
The Stamp Act was repealed by the short-lived 
Rockingham Ministry, and at the same time an Act 
was passed, drawn on the lines of the Declaratory Act 
as to Ireland in 1719, and declaring in general terms 
the supreme power of the Imperial Parliament. The 
writer in the “ Annual Register” says :— 


‘““No matter of debate was ever more ably and 
learnedly handled in both Houses. It was argued, 
too, with moderation and temper. The subject was 
of the highest importance, and it was not without 
difficulties, both constitutional and political, in the 
discussion and in the consequences. 

‘Upon the question being put, the power of the 
Legislature of Great Britain over her Colonies in all 
cases whatever, and without any distinction as to taxa- 
tion, was confirmed and ascertained without a division. 
And this was, perhaps, the only question that could 
have been thought of, upon which the Ministry and 
their antagonists in the opposition would have gone 
together on a division.” 


1 Speech of April 19, 1774. 
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The Declaratory Act enacted that— 


“The said Colonies and Plantations are, and of 
right ought to be, subordinate unto and dependent 
upon, the Imperial Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain, and that the King’s Majesty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 
assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have full 
power and authority to make laws and statutes of 
sufficient force and validity to bind the Colonies of 
Great Britain in all cases whatsoever.” 


The Act also annulled and declared— 


‘“‘Contrary to law, derogatory to the legislative 
authority of Parliament, and inconsistent with depen- 
dency on the Crown, all votes, resolutions, or orders 
which have been passed by any of the Assemblies in 
America by which they assumed to themselves the 
sole and exclusive right of taxing his Majesty’s subjects 
in America.” 


Nine years later, in 1775, the American Congress, 
after reciting specific grievances, thus expressed their 
opinion of an Act which had been approved by Burke, 
Rockingham, Pitt, and by Englishmen of every shade 
of opinion. The Congress say :— 


“But why should we enumerate our injuries in 
detail? By one statute it is declared that Parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all cases whatso- 
ever. What is to defend us against so enormous, 
so unlimited a power? Not a single man of those 
who assume it is chosen by us or is subject to our 
control or influence, but on the contrary, they are 
all of them exempt from the operation of such laws ; 
and an American revenue, if not diverted from the 
ostensible purpose for which it is raised, would actually 
lighten their own burdens in proportion as they in- 
crease ours.”’ 
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Events had developed when this declaration was 
made, but even at the time a strong protest was 
raised in America against the principle of the Declara- 
tory Act of 1766. However, the Americans deemed 
the accompanying Repeal of the Stamp Act to be 
a great practical victory. If nothing new had been 
done in the way of legislation or taxation by the 
British Legislature, if the advice of Burke and those 
who thought like him had been taken, and no further 
practical deductions had been made from the theoretic 
principle of sovereignty, the question might have slept 
for a long time, though sooner or later it would doubt- 
less have awoke from its slumber on the matter of 
the commercial code and the Navigation Acts. As 
Bacon said: ‘‘Where there is a great question it 
cannot fail to be agitated.” 

Ill-considered action on the part of the English 
Ministers did, in fact, keep the question alive with- 
out any real interval of quiescence. One measure most 
mischievous in its consequences was the Act passed 
in 1765 for compelling the provincial Assemblies to 
provide at their own cost certain lodging and articles 
of provision for royal troops quartered in America. 
The Assembly of New York having refused to comply 
with this Act, a Bill was in 1767 passed through the 
Imperial Parliament, suspending all the legislative 
powers of that Assembly. This measure raised in the 
most clear-cut form the question of the power of Parlia- 
ment to interfere by legislation in the internal affairs 
of an American Colony. One of the few men in the 
English House of Commons who really understood the 
American point of view was Mr. Pownall, who had 
been a Governor in America. He put the issue very 
clearly in his speech upon the Bill of 1767 :— 
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“Tf we consider each of the Assemblies of the 
Provinces and Colonies as what it is, a legislative, de- 
liberative body, as the will of the province or colony, 
it must have a right to decide; if it has the free will 
to say aye, it must have the same power to say no. 
You may properly order an executive power to execute, 
but how, and with what propriety, can you order this 
deliberative body to exert its will only in one pre- 
scribed direction? If any supreme and sovereign will 
shall pre-ordain what this inferior power of delibera- 
tion shall will, it will make the same confusion in 
practice which the divines and metaphysicians have 
made in theory between predestination and free-will 
absolute. If the Assemblies of the Colonies will not 
in every mode, article, and particular provision decide 
in their deliberative capacity as an Act of Parliament 
directs and pre-ordains, you consider the Colonies as 
denying the sovereignty of Great Britain, than which 
nothing can be more unjust.”’ 


But the measure most directly in the main line 
of events which led to Lexington and Bunker’s Hill 
was, of course, the Act passed in 1767 imposing duties 
on tea and some other articles imported into America. 
Charles Townshend, the inventor of this piece of un- 
wisdom, was, as Burke afterwards explained, possessed 
by the most fatal of passions in a statesman, the desire 
to please every one. He believed that he had hit 
upon a device for gratifying the majority in the House 
of Commons without seriously offending the Colonists. 
The foundation for the second part of this opinion was 
that advocates for America had in previous debates 
admitted the right of Parliament to impose duties 

1 Franklin, referring to this Act in a letter to Lord Kames, 11th April 
1767, said that “the very nature of a Parliament seems to be destroyed by 


supposing it may be bound and compelled by a law of a superior Parlia- 
ment to make a law contrary to its own judgment.” 
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upon America connected with the regulation of sea- 
borne commerce. Yet the preamble to this Act de- 
clared that the revenue to be raised in America was to 
be applied “for making a more certain and adequate 
provision for defraying the charges of the administra- 
tion of justice and support of civil government in 
such provinces, and towards further defraying the ex- 
penses of defending, protecting, and securing the said 
dominions.” 

The measure could, therefore, only appear to the 
Americans to be a substitute for the abandoned Stamp 
Act. Civil government was to be carried on and a 
standing army kept in America by means of money 
levied from them without their consent. From the 
English point of view—that the Colonies were as in- 
tegrally part of the realm as Kent or Yorkshire, 
although they had as yet no direct representatives in 
the House of Commons, and for convenience’ sake 
more scope was given to local municipal institutions— 
this was as it should be. From the American point of 
view—that the Colonies were subject to the Crown and 
to the general commercial legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament, but were otherwise self-governing States— 
the preamble of the Act of 1767 revealed a deliberate 
assault on their national freedom. The two opposing 
ideas were brought into sharp contrast. Nor was the 
situation improved at all by the temporising Act of 
1769, repealing five of the obnoxious duties, but leay- 
ing one, that on tea, “in order to keep up the right,” 
and leaving also the obnoxious preamble. 

“A modification,” said Burke, “is the constant re- 
source of weak, undeciding minds.” 

Lord North, who was in 1769 Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in the following year became Prime 
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Minister, being a good-humoured, plain-minded man, 
who cared little himself for questions of theory and 
abstract right, would not have been sorry to abandon 
the tax on tea together with the rest. 

He said, in the debates of 1769, that he would 
personally have liked to repeal the whole Act of 1767 
“on the conciliating principle,” since it had given 
outrage, created “‘dangerous combinations beyond the 
Atlantic, and caused much dissatisfaction among British 
merchants trading to America.” But, said he, the 
Colonists had gone so far in their resolutions and 
acts that to make a concession would only encourage 
them. 


“We repealed the Stamp Act to comply with their 
desires, and what has been the consequence? Has 
the repeal taught them obedience? Has our lenity 
inspired them with moderation? No, sir, that very 
lenity has encouraged them to insult our authority, 
to dispute our rights, and to aim at independent 
government. Shall we, while they now deny our legal 
power to tax them, acquiesce in the argument of ille- 
gality, and give up that power? Shall we betray 
ourselves out of compliment to them, and, through 
a wish of tendering more than justice to America, 
resign the controlling superiority of England? God 
forbid. The properest time for making resistance is 
when we are attacked. ‘To temporise is to yield, and 
the authority of the Mother Country, if now unsup- 
ported; is in reality relinquished for ever.” 


One can hear the “noble lord” delivering this fine 
peroration, cheered loudly by the patriotic gentlemen 
behind him. As a matter of fact, his eloquence was 
official, and he was only prevented by the pride and 
prejudice and principles of the king, and of a strong 
party in Parliament and in the country, from following 
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the dictates of his own good sense. The king, and 
those who took his view, had persuaded themselves 
that, without the visible outward sign of some taxa- 
tion, sovereignty itself, that mysterious essence, would 
perish. They would not listen to the wise advice 
offered to them by Mr. Pownall, the man who knew 
America. In a speech made in the House of Commons 
in 1769, after making an admirable forecast of the 
events which would occur, he advised the House not 
to “stir up, but waive all questions which became 
mere articles of faith,” such as the “sovereignty,” and 
to make no innovations in practice. He observed that 
the Americans had always accepted external taxation, 
port duties, and so forth. But when the British 
Government argued from the right to impose external 
taxation to that of imposing internal, the Americans 
began to argue inversely from the wrong of imposing 
internal to the wrong of imposing external, and, said 
Pownall, ‘‘by your help have reasoned themselves into 
opposition to all external taxes which they had hitherto 
submitted to for a century and a half.’ And, he 
added, ‘‘ Let the matter of right rest upon the de- 
claratory law, and say no more about it. It may be 
understood (as it is in the same words as that respect- 
ing Ireland) that it shall stand in the same line of 
administration. I say it may be so understood, and 
will be better understood by being never explained. 

Do nothing which may bring into discussion 
questions of right which must become mere articles of 
faith.” 

Five years later, in his speech of 19th April 1774, 
Edmund Burke expressed more eloquently, and carried 
further, the argument that, by pressing claims hitherto 
latent, we had taught and were teaching the Americans 
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to question claims which they had once hardly doubted. 
He said :— 


“Tf, intemperately, unwisely, fatally, you sophisti- 
cate and poison the very source of government by 
urging subtle deductions and consequences odious to 
those you govern from the unlimited and illimitable 
nature of sovereignty, you will teach them by those 
means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard the boar will surely turn 
upon the hunters. If that sovereignty and their free- 
dom cannot be reconciled, which will they take? 
They will cast your sovereignty in your face. Nobody 
will be argued into slavery.” 


When it was decided, by the two or three indi- 
viduals who really decide such matters, to repeal five- 
sixths of the Townshend’s Act, but to retain the 
remaining sixth and the preamble, in order ‘‘to keep 
up the right,” a wrong road was taken, and from it 
there was no returning. After the discussions of 
1769-1770, the matter went to sleep in England for 
four years. It is not in the nature of man to think 
for a long and consecutive space of a single political 
subject. America was comparatively quiet, and was 
at once and almost entirely forgotten. Benjamin 
Franklin, who was residing all this time in England, 
says, in a letter of July 1773, that the great defect in 
England was lack of attention to American affairs ; 
but, he adds, “the majority of the nation rather wish 
us well, and have no desire to infringe our liberties.” 
In another letter of the same date he says that the 
American cause had in England “many friends and 
well-wishers. ‘The Dissenters are all for us, and many 
of the merchants and manufacturers. There seems to 
be even among the country gentlemen a general sense 
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of our growing importance, a disapprobation of the 
harsh measures with which we have been treated, and 
a wish that some means may be found of perfect recon- 
ciliation.” Evidently if the Government had taken 
advantage of this halcyon period to drop the tea tax 
they would have found strong support in England. 
But America was quiet ; other affairs filled their minds, 
and the last chance passed away. 

There is hardly a mention of America, after 1769, 
either in the Parliamentary History, or in the “ Annual 
Register,” or in the Memoirs and Letters of the period, 
until the attempt, by a change of method, to collect 
more effectively the tea-duty made the storm break 
upon the other side of the Atlantic in the begin- 
ning of 1774. The American outburst of smouldering 
passion, made visible by the Boston tea riots, had an 
unprovoked and wanton air, and aroused a sudden 
answering passion among Englishmen, startled from 
their happy and oblivious repose. ‘The coercive mea- 
sures rapidly framed and undeliberately adopted in the 
British Parliament still further blew up the fire in 
America. After this there was little calm argument 
on either side of the ocean about the constitutional 
relation between the Mother Country and the Colonists. 
Large phrases and wide-sweeping allegations usurped 
the place of argument. The Americans accused the 
English of long-formed designs to reduce them to 
slavery ; the English, with equal error and conviction, 
believed that the Americans had for years aimed at 
complete independence, and that questions of right of 
taxation had been a mere cover of deep and treason- 
able designs, or had been used by conspirators to stir 
up the misguided, if honest, people. Nor were these 
accusations without justification if each side were to 
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be judged by the language of its extreme advocates. 
Governor Pownall, writing in the critical year 1774, 
said :— 


“Men, having divided themselves into various con- 
tending interests on the matter, the lines of their 
conduct have diverged into various curves of measures. 
. . . To describe these in their utmost divergings one 
may say that one side, in the ardour of those exer- 
tions which they have thought necessary, have wrought 
themselves up to the maintaining a spirit of external 
government which goes in its consequences to absolute 
despotism. ‘The other side, in the alarm and revulsion 
of their spirit against these supposed principles, have 
gone into a contrary extreme in actuating a spirit of 
internal government which must lead towards absolute 
sovereignty in the Colonies independent of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain.” 


So, as ever, violence of assertion called forth vio- 
lence of reply, and each side said more than they 
really meant, and believed that the other side meant 
even more than they said. It is interesting and in- 
structive to study the movements of opinion by which 
nations, who at bottom wish each other well, are driven 
into war by misunderstandings due to the nature of a 
situation; and some passages may be quoted to show 
the temper and ideas ruling in England after the 


Boston outbreak. 
In the debates which took place in Parliament in 


1774 upon the measures of coercion, the Opposition 
wished to enter once more into discussion of the ques- 
tion of taxation and of the general policy which had 
led up to the present crisis. Ministers, on their side, 
opposed retrospective discussion. As the matter now 


stood, they said, the question was simply, Is America 
D 
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to be independent? and if this question be decided in 
the negative, it merely remains to consider what steps 
shall be taken to enforce British authority. The 
chronicler of the “‘ Annual Register” observes that the 
temper of the House was strongly against all retro- 
spect, and this enabled Ministers to confine the dis- 
cussion to the present misbehaviour of the Americans. 
“This gave them a great advantage, because since the 
violence of the Americans was unquestioned, it would 
be easy, when the inquiry was confined to that ground, 
to carry any proposition against them.” The gulf be- 
tween England and America had still further widened 
when the Parliamentary debate was renewed at the 
beginning of the year 1775. It was insisted that 
“We were reduced to the alternative of adopting the 
most effectual and coercive measures, or of relinquish- 
ing for ever all claims of dominion and sovereignty 
over the Colonies; that no medium could possibly be 
devised which would exclude the inevitable conse- 
quence of either system absolutely prevailing; for 
then, on the one hand, the supremacy of the British 
Legislature must be complete, entire, and uncon- 
ditional, or, on the other, the Colonies must be free 
and independent.” It was said also that all inquiry 
about the right or expediency of taxation was now 
fruitless—taxation was no longer the question; it was 
only the pretence of American disobedience, and that 
a repeal of any one of the laws of which they com- 
plained would be “a renunciation of all sovereignty 
for ever.” * The speakers of the Opposition dwelt on 
the evils of civil war and the dangers of foreign inter- 
vention, and attacked ‘the men and measures that 
had involved us in such a labyrinth of evils.” In 


1 “ Annual Register,” vol. xviii. p. 74, &e, 
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reply these evils and dangers were minimised or 
denied; “the evils of rebellion,” it was said, “ were 
incident to dominion and government, and in the 
present instance sprung entirely from the original 
traitorous designs, hostile intentions, and rebellious 
dispositions of the Americans.” ? 

Many writers and speakers in England also ascribed 
the present trouble to the encouragement which the 
Americans had drawn from the speeches of men like 
Chatham, Burke, Barré, and other Whig leaders, and 
to the weakness of the Rockingham Ministry in 
repealing the Stamp Act in face of the violent and 
rebellious resistance of the Americans. The Colonists, 
it was said, had been taught to despise British power. 
A pamphleteer of 1774 attributes the “revolt of 
America” to the “spleen and intrigue of discarded 
Ministers, to the ignominious removal of our troops 
from a revolted Colony, actually in rebellion, but 
principally to the hasty and improvident repeal of the 
Stamp Act.” Cowardice, it was thought, had in 1766 
vainly donned the mask of magnanimity. As to the 
American sympathisers in England the language of the 
king’s proclamation in August 1775 did not lack 
directness. “There is reason to apprehend,” it ran, 
“that such rebellion hath been much promoted and 
encouraged by the traitorous correspondence, counsels, 
and comfort of divers wicked and desperate persons 
within our realm.” 

Abstract expressions like “sovereignty” and “British 
supremacy in North America” played at this period a 
great part in all the discussions. They were easily 
understood, in appearance though not in reality, by the 
‘‘man in the street,” and thus gave a great advantage 


1“ Annual Register,” xviii. p. 61. 
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to those who used them. Governor Johnstone said 
with melancholy irony, in a debate on 2nd February 


1775 — 


“The question concerning the right to tax the 
Colonies, though clear to those who are accustomed to 
think deeply on the principles of free governments, is 
difficult te common apprehensions. Montesquieu has 
observed that, in despotisms, everything ought to be 
made to depend on two or three ideas. As for instance, 
is there anything so fit to solve this dispute as the 
‘unity of the British Empire,’ ‘the supremacy of the 
legislative authority of Great Britain,’ ‘the omnipotence 
of Parliament?’ Is there any man so ignorant, after 
having heard these sounding words, as not to compre- 
hend the whole of the controversy ? ” 


And Burke, in the same debate, said that the 
“prevalent idea which alone can make one honest man 
the advocate for Ministerial measures is that the 
Americans attack the sovereignty of this country,” 
whereas, said he, they were not attacking the sove- 
reignty, “but a certain use of it.” 

King George III. wrote in February 1775: “Iama 
friend to holding out the olive branch, yet I believe 
that when once vigorous measures appear to be the 
only means, the Colonies will submit. I shall never 
look to the right or to the left, but steadily pursue that 
track which my conscience dictates to be the right 
one.’ So spoke the king, and, although there were 
many, and some illustrious exceptions, there can be no 
doubt that he expressed the feeling of the nation. The 
Americans, taking up arms and resisting his Majesty’s 
forces at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, appeared to 
begin the war, and this fact removed the last sympathy 
for their cause from the minds of many. Lord Howe, 
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a type of the moderate-minded man, wrote: ‘The 
country must now fix the foundation of its stability 
with America by procuring a lasting obedience.” 

The great majority of men are incapable of examin- 
ing any question in a judicial spirit, are consequently 
led to identify justice with their own interest, and are 
unable to imagine the feelings of those guided by a 
different set of ideas and interests. That England was 
right in the matter of taxation was as obvious to the 
man in the street in London as it was obvious to his 
fellow Anglo-Saxon in the street at Boston that 
England was wrong. And not only to the ordinary 
man in the London street was the cause of England 
indubitably right, but to men of far superior mind, like 
Dr. Johnson’ and Gibbon the historian. In one of his 
letters to Mr. Holroyd, 31st January 1775, Mr. Gibbon 
wrote :— 


“For my own part I am more and more convinced 
that we have both the right and the power on our side, 
and that, though the effort may be accompanied by 
some melancholy circumstances, we are now arrived at 
the decisive moment of preserving or losing for ever 
both our trade and empire.” 


The English were assured that they were in the 
right—as, indeed, in one sense they were—by a united 
Government, by high constitutional authorities like 
Lord Mansfield, by almost all the bishops and clergy, 
and by the majority of the ephemeral writers on public 
affairs. Almost all the addresses to king and Parlia- 
ment condemned the Americans; the country gentle- 
men, the manufacturers, the smaller middle class, took 


1 See Dr. Johnson’s pamphlet, “ Taxation no Tyranny,” passim. 
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for the most part the same line. The Whig Opposi- 
tion was cut in two, many of the party supported the 
Government, and very few of them openly opposed 
the continuation of the war. 

In England the American cause won the sympathy 
of a minority among the political and professional 
classes. In the earlier stages of the controversy, and 
even, perhaps, up to the Declaration of Independence, 
a majority, perhaps, of the merchant class, especially in 
London and Bristol, were against the American policy 
of the Government. ‘‘ You remember,” said Burke, in 
his speech in 1780 to his Bristol constituents, “that in 
the beginning of this American War you were greatly 
divided, and a very strong body, if not the strongest, 
opposed itself to the madness which every art and 
every power were employed to render popular, in order 
that,the errors of the rulers might be lost in the general 
blindness of the nation.” But as the war progressed 
the City of Bristol was led for a time “ to distinguish 
itself by zeal in that fatal cause.” Burke, for two or 
three years before 1780 could not bring himself to visit 
his constituents or to show them, he said, “a face that 
could not joy in your joys or sorrow in your sorrows.” 
But, he added, “‘ time at length has made us all of one 
opinion, and we have all opened our eyes on the true 
nature of the American War.” 

While the Church of England clergy seem to have 
solidly supported the Government, the old Dissenting 
interest as naturally sympathised with the Americans, 
descendants so largely of men who had gone out into 
the wilderness for the sake of religious freedom. The 
new sect of Wesleyans seem, however, to have taken 
the dominant view. And yet, on the threshold of 
the war, John Wesley himself, who had travelled in 
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America, drew back. He wrote, in June 1775, a 
curious letter to Lord North, in which he said :-— 


“Tama high churchman, the son of a high church- 
man, bred up from my childhood in the highest notions 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, and yet, in 
spite of all my long-rooted prejudices, I cannot avoid 
thinking these are oppressed people, asking for no- 
thing more than their legal rights . . . But, waiving 
this, I ask, Is it common sense to use force towards 
the Americans? Whatever has been affirmed these 
men will not be frightened, and they will not be con- 
quered easily. Some of our valiant officers say, ‘Two 
thousand men will clear America easily.’ No, nor 
twenty thousand, be they rebels or not, nor, perhaps, 
treble that number." They are strong, they are 
valiant, they are one and all enthusiasts for liberty— 
calm, deliberate enthusiasts . . . But you are informed 
they are divided amongst themselves. So was poor 
Rehoboam informed concerning the ten tribes, so was 
Philip informed concerning the people of the Nether- 
lands. No, they are terribly united; they think they 
are contending for their lives, children, and liberty.” 


In Ireland the dominant Protestant class well 
understood and largely sympathised with the American 
cause. The commercial and political grievances of 
a dependent kingdom were a school of experience. 
In 1770 Franklin wrote: “Our part is warmly taken 
by the Irish in general, there being in many points a 
similarity in our cases.” Irish troops were indeed sent 
to America, but not without keen opposition in the 
Dublin Parliament. Fitzgibbon said: “The war is 

1 There was in England before the war began, and for some time after, 
a great under-estimate of the force necessary to subdue the Americans. 
Gage wrote after Bunker’s Hill : ‘‘ The success has cost us dear; the trials 


we have had have shown the rebels are not the despicable rabble too many 
have supposed them to be.” 
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unjust, and Ireland has no reason to be a party 
therein;” and Ponsonby declared that “if we give 
our consent we shall take part in a war contrary to 
justice, to prudence, and to humanity.” 

When the war had actually begun, it was most 
natural that it should be felt in England that, what- 
ever mistakes in policy might have been made in past 
years, the question was now narrowed down to the 
clear and great issue whether America should or should 
not remain part of the British Empire. 

After the events of 1775, Lexington, on April 19, 
and Bunker's Hill, on June 17, and the evacuation of 
Boston, even men who had been inclined to take the 
American view on previous occasions felt that a strik- 
ing proof of British power must be given before terms 
of conciliation could be further considered. 


“6 


We were now in a position which did not 
afford a a possibility of receding without shame, ruin, 
or disgrace. The contest was Empire. We must 
either support and establish our authority, or give up 
America for ever. The eyes of all Europe was upon 
us. The future fate of the British Empire, and of ages 
yet unborn, would depend upon their firmness or in- 
decision.” * 


Nothing, it has been said, except a great Church, is 
so proud as an imperial nation, or so loath to confess 
itself in error. The vast majority of the English, when 
military operations had begun, and had during the first 
few months gone somewhat against the king’s forces, 
could not but assent to the ministerial argument that 
“the Colonists must feel the weight of our power and 
the effects of our resentment until they became experi- 
mentally sensible of the ill consequences that attended 

1 “ Annual Register,” vol. xix. p. 61. 
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their denial of the authority of Parliament, and were 
brought to a thorough knowledge of their own little- 
ness and insignificance when under our displeasure,” 
and that this was “the only sure and conclusive 
method of curing the present and of preventing future 
evils of the same nature.” ? 

Again the same excellent summarist of contemporary 
history, speaking of the English temper at the begin- 
ning of the year 1776, says :— 


“The late engagements in America had in a certain 
degree affected both the national and military pride of 
the people. Many of those who had not approved of 
our late conduct with respect to the Colonies, thought 
it now too late to look back, or to inquire into past 
causes; that Government must be supported at any 
rate; that we must not hesitate at any expense or 
danger to preserve our dominions; and that whoever 
was right in the beginning, the American insolence 
deserved chastisement at present.” ” 


The military operations during most of the year 
1776, and until the autumn of 1777, went decidedly 
in favour of the British, and seemed to promise a 
speedy termination of the war. It became still more 
difficult for English minds to admit any arrangement 
until definite success had been accomplished. Burke 
said that, after “our great but most unfortunate victory 
at Long Island, all the mounds and banks of our con- 
stancy were borne down at once; and the phrensy 
of the American War broke in upon us like a deluge. 
All men who wished for peace or retained any senti- 
ments of moderation were overborne or silenced.” * 
At this point, for a time, all criticism was hushed, 


1 “ Annual Register,” vol. xviii. 7 Ibid., xix. 38. 
3 Speech at Bristol election, 1780. 
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all opposition to the war policy broke down. ‘The 
‘Annual Register” observes that in the year 1777 
—certainly until the surrender of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga—the war was popular with the majority of the 
nation. 


‘War is seldom unpopular in this country, and this 
was attended with some circumstances which seldom 
have accompanied any other. The high language of 
authority, dignity, and supremacy which had filled the 
mouths of many for some years, fed the vanity of those 
who could not easily define, or who perhaps, had never 
fully considered the extent of the terms or of the con- 
sequences which they were capable of producing; and 
the flattering idea of lessening the national burdens by 
an American revenue, whilst it was fitted to the com- 
prehension of the meanest capacity, was not less effec- 
tive in its operation upon those of a superior class and 
order. To the powerful principles of national pride 
and avarice was added a laudable disposition to sup- 
port those national rights which were supposed to be 
invaded, and a proper indignation and resentment at 
that ingratitude and insolence which were charged 
upon the Americans, and to which only the present 
troubles were attributed by those who were most active 
in fomenting the principles of hostility far more than 
they had done at the beginning of this contest.” * 


When the war had gone so far, adds the writer, 
‘carelessness and indifference prevailed throughout 
the nation.” One sees why this was so; it always 
happens. All the arguments had been used again and 
again; every one had arrived at his own conviction, one 


way or the other, and no one could any longer persuade 
any one else. 


“Tt is some time,” wrote Burke, in 1777, ‘‘ since I 


+ “Annual Register,” xx. 23 (for year 1777). 
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have been clearly convinced that, in the present state 
of things, all opposition to any measures proposed by 
ministers, where the name of America appears, is vain 
and frivolous. You may be sure that I do not speak 
of my own opposition, which in all circumstances must 
be so, but that of men of the greatest wisdom and 
authority in the nation . . . Several very prudent and 
very well-intentioned persons were of opinion that, 
during the prevalence of such dispositions, all struggle 
rather inflamed than lessened the distemper of the 
public counsels. Finding such resistance to be con- 
sidered as factious by most within doors, and by many 
without, I cannot conscientiously support what is 
against my opinion, nor prudently contend with what 
I know is irresistible.” * 


Lord Shelburne, who was both a statesman and a 
philosophic observer of mankind, related, in 1776, a 
conversation which he had had with a Wiltshire 
farmer, whose way of looking at the matter was, 
he said, a just picture of that of the majority of 
people. He had asked the farmer what he thought 
of the American War. The farmer ‘wished for 
peace, but thought the Colonies should be taxed as 
well as England.” ‘‘Now,” said Lord Shelburne, 
“if that man were in Parliament he would reason in 
exactly the same way. He would think that America 
should pay taxes as well as England, and that, as we 
had the power, we ought to employ it to enforce so 
evidently fair and equitable a claim, and when the 
measures of enforcing obedience to the laws were re- 
sisted and attended with great difficulty, he would 
probably wish for peace, but yet be tempted to go on 
rather than forego the object of alleviating our own 


burdens.” 
1 Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol. 
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In the summer of 1776, it must be remembered, the 
thirteen Colonies, driven by the necessity of more effec- 
tive internal administration, and in order to treat with 
and secure the aid of foreign Powers, declared them- 
selves free and independent States, abjured all allegi- 
ance to the British Crown, and renounced all political 
connection with the Mother Country. ‘Fatal day!” 
exclaims the chronicler. ‘‘ Such are the unhappy con- 
sequences of civil contention. Such the effects that 
may proceed from too great a jealousy of power on the 
one side, or an ill-timed doubt of obedience on the 
other.” * 

The question for Englishmen did indeed then 
become that of Empire. The ministerial orators in the 
autumn of 1776 said that the only question now was 
whether we should not resign the Colonies, and with 
them our rank in the world. 


“These, they said, are the great objects under the 
consideration of Parliament. ‘The declaration of inde- 
pendency has done away with all other questions on 
the American subject. ‘Taxation, legal rights, charters, 
and Acts of Navigation are now no more. ‘That whirl- 
pool has swallowed them all up within its vortex. It 
was only through the strength derived from her 
Colonies that this nation was enabled to hold a first 
place among the greatest nations of Europe. Take 
them away and she sinks into nothing. It is only 
now to be determined whether without an effort we 
shall submit ingloriously to inevitable ruin, or whether 
by a vigorous exertion we retain our usual power and 
splendour.” ” 


The Declaration of Independence, adds this writer, 
“was a great bar to accommodation, because it added 


1“ Annual Register,” xix. 165. 2 Ibid., xx. 4o. 
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greatly to the alienation of the people to the Ameri- 
cans, their cause, and their pretensions. Ministers 
certainly derived thence no small degree of strength 
throughout the nation.” 

One can well understand this. One can well under- 
stand the feeling which prompted such words as these, 
in a letter written by Earl Temple to his sister, Lady 
Chatham, in October 1777: ‘“‘I am no party to the 
war, nor am I to the causes of it, which I think my 
greatest happiness, but, engaged as we are in, I think, 
a most just cause, I cannot but wish victory to dear, 
dear England. Reconciliation, founded upon the inde- 
pendence of America, makes me rather choose to treat 
with a beaten enemy; at the same time I confess I see 
no promising solution any way.” In the same spirit 
Lord Chatham, who, when the war began, had even 
withdrawn his son from the army, made the last 
speeches of his life. In that of 20th November 1777, 
he said :— 


“The Americans contending for their rights against 
arbitrary exactions, I love and admire—it is the struggle 
of free and virtuous patriots; but contending for inde- 
pendency—a total separation from KEngland—as an 
Englishman I cannot wish them success, for in a due 
constitutional dependency, including the ancient supre- 
macy of this country in regulating their commerce and 
navigation, consists the material happiness and pros- 
perity both of England and America.” 


This great Englishman, when he conquered Canada, 
was in harmony with the course of Destiny. He died 
fighting in his noble mind against that which was no 
less inevitable, the loss of the American Colonies. 

The Declaration of Independence hushed for a 
time opposition in England, and rallied to the Govern- 
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ment many men who had been opposed to their 
American policy. On the other side, this tremendous 
and irretrievable step did to some extent disunite the 
Americans. ‘There were among them a large minority 
who had sympathised in a greater or less degree with 
the movement for maintenance of colonial rights, but 
who were not at all disposed to break with the British 
Empire. A large number of loyalists fought on the 
British side, risking and losing their lives and pro- 
petty. 

Mr. Lecky finely says in his history’ that the 
American loyalist minority ‘‘comprised some of the 
best and ablest men America has ever produced, and 
they were contending for an ideal which was at least 
as worthy as that for which Washington fought. It 
was the maintenance of one free, industrial, and 
pacific empire, comprising the whole English race, 
holding the richest plains of Asia in subjection, blend- 
ing all that was most venerable in an ancient civilisa- 
tion with the redundant energies of a youthful society, 
and likely in a few generations to outstrip every 
competitor and acquire an indisputable ascendency on 
the globe.” 

Mr. Lecky also says that “the American Revolu- 
tion, like most others, was the work of an energetic 
minority, who succeeded in committing an undecided 
and fluctuating majority to courses for which they had 
little love, and leading them step by step to a position 
from which it was impossible to recede.” But if in 
America there were men who contemplated and aimed 
at entire separation and independence before the war 
began, their number was very small indeed. The 
common English belief of that day, that there had 

1 “History of England,” vol. iv. p. 192. 
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existed for years a great conspiracy aiming at inde- 
pendence, was as foundationless as the American 
allegation that the king and his Ministers were re- 
solved to reduce America to a “state of slavery.” On 
this point the English were much misled by some of 
their worried and puzzled official agents and heated 
loyalist friends in America. For instance, General 
Gage wrote from Boston to Lord Dartmouth, the 
Minister, in August 1775 :— 


“The designs of the leaders of the rebellion are 
plain, and every day confirms the truth of what was 
asserted years ago by intelligent people; that a plan 
was laid in this province and adjusted with some of 
the same stamp in others for a total independence, 
whilst they abused people in England, called friends 
of America, as well as many in this country, with 
feigned professions of affection and attachment to the 
present state, and pretended to be aggrieved and dis- 
contented only on account of taxation. ... They 
would still deceive and lull the Mother Country into 
a belief that nothing is meant against the nation, and 
that their quarrel is only with the Ministers; but it 
is to be hoped that the nation will see through this 
falsehood and deceit. It matters not who holds the 
helm of the State; the stroke is levelled at the British 
nation, on whose ruins they hope to build their so 
much vaunted American Empire.” 


And in a subsequent letter he hoped that all men 
would now see “through all the disguise; that this 
is no sudden insurrection of America, but a precon- 
certed scheme of rebellion hatched years ago in the 
Massachusetts Bay, and brought to this perfection by 
adherents on both sides of the Atlantic.” And Gage, 
with feelings natural to a mortified general, attributed 
the first military failures to this long premeditation of 
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the Americans; for, he said, ‘‘the rebels have been 
prepared to execute their plan, while the Government, 
not apprehensive of so general a revolt, has been un- 
prepared to oppose it.” The fact, of course, was that 
the Colonists, having had, fifteen years earlier, a long 
war in which they had taken part against the French 
and Indians, and being never free from Indian border 
raids, were not badly armed, and had sufficient train- 
ing to fight a defensive war against regular troops in 
their own wide and difficult country. But for a 
time most Englishmen believed in the long-prepared 
plot of expelling all British rule from North America, 
and were ready to say, like Mr. Acland in the House 
of Commons in October 1775: ‘That the Americans 
have been long contending for independence I am 
firmly persuaded.” ‘‘I have not a doubt,” said Lord 
Mansfield in December 1775, “‘that ever since the 
Peace of Paris the northern Colonies have been medi- 
tating a state of independence on this country.” 

The evidence shows, however, that there was no 
ground for the belief in a general and long-standing 
conspiracy to destroy British supremacy in North 
America, and that by our own proceedings, due to the 
non-existence as yet of the true idea of relations between 
colonies and the metropolis, loyal subjects of the Crown 
were transformed into open and successful rebels. 

It is worth while to call some witnesses upon this 
point ; and first, Benjamin Franklin, in his often quoted 
examination before a Parliamentary Committee in 1767, 
Asked, ““What was the temper of America towards Great 
Britain before the year 1763?” he replied :-— 


“The best in the world. ‘They submitted willingly 
to the government of the Crown, and paid in all their 
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courts obedience to Acts of Parliament. Numerous as 
the people are in the several old provinces, they cost 
you nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies to 
keep in subjection. They were governed by this 
country at the expense only of a little pen, ink, and 
paper. They were led by a thread. They had not 
only a respect, but an affection for Great Britain, for 
its laws, its customs, and its manners, and even a fond- 
ness for its fashions that greatly increased the com- 
merce. Natives of Britain were always treated with 
particular regard; to be an Old England man was of 
itself a character of some respect, and gave a kind of 
rank among us.” 

Hight years later, Franklin, in a letter to his son, 
dated 23rd March 1775, narrates a conversation which 
he had had with Lord Chatham in August 1774 :— 


“TY assured him that having more than once tra- 
velled almost from one end of the Continent to the 
other, and kept a great variety of company, eating, 
drinking, and conversing with them freely, I never 
heard in any conversation, from any person, drunk or 
sober, the least expression of a wish for a separation, 
or a hint that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America.” * 

Another witness of the events of the time, John 
Jay, said, in a letter written in his old age :— 


“During the course of my life, and until after the 
second petition of Congress in 1775, I never did hear 
an American of any class, or of any description, express 
a wish for the independence of the Colonies. It has 
always been, and is still my opinion and belief, that 
our country was prompted and impelled to independ- 
ence by necessity, not by choice. They who know how 
we were then circumstanced, know from whence that 


. 2 
necessity proceeded.” 


1“ Pranklin’s Works,” vol.i.p.278. 7 “ Life of John Jay,” vol. ii. p. 212. 
E 
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A chief American leader of the movement, John 
Adams, wrote :— 


“That there existed a general desire of independ- 
ence of the Crown in any part of America before the 
Revolution is as far from the truth as the zenith from 
the medium. For my own part there was not a 
moment during the Revolution when I would not 
have given everything I possessed for a restoration 
to the state of things before the contest began, pro- 
vided we could have had a sufficient security for its 
continuance.” 


And Thomas Jefferson said :— 


‘* What eastward of New York might have been the 
disposition towards England before the commencement 
of hostilities I know not, before that I never had heard 
a whisper of a disposition to separate from Great 
Britain, and after that its possibility was contemplated 
with affliction by all.” 


James Otis, in a pamphlet written in 1766, said of 
his fellow-colonists :— 


“Their loyalty has been abundantly proved, espe- 
cially in the late war. ‘Their affection and reverence 
for their Mother Country is unquestionable.” 


George Washington, a gentleman of unquestioned 
honour and veracity, in a letter written in 1774 to an 
English officer, Captain Mackenzie, said :— 


“Although you are taught to believe that the 
people of Massachusetts are rebellious, setting up for 
independency and what not, give me leave, my good 
friend, to tell you that you are abused, grossly abused. 
This I advance with a degree of confidence and bold- 
ness which may claim your belief, having better oppor- 
tunities of knowing the real sentiments of the people 
you are among, from the leaders of them, in opposition 
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to the present measures of the administration, than you 
have from those whose business it is not to disclose 
truths but to misrepresent facts, in order to justify to 
the world as much as possible their own conduct. 
Give me leave to add, and I think I can announce it 
as a fact, that it is not the wish or interest of that 
government, or any other upon this continent, separ- 
ately or collectively, to set up for independence; but 
this you may at the same time rely on, that none of 
them will ever submit to the loss of their valuable 
privileges, which are essential to the happiness of 
every free state, and without which life, liberty, and 
property are rendered totally insecure.” * 


In May 1775 Washington met a clergyman, the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, in the middle of the Potomac 
River. As their boats crossed, Mr. Boucher warned 
Washington that he was pursuing a course which 
would lead to complete separation from England. 
Washington said: “If you ever hear of my joining in 
any such measures you have my leave to set me down 
for everything wicked.”* Nothing ripens ideas so 
quickly as war. 

Thomas Paine said that when he first arrived in 
America in 1774 he found an “ obstinate attachment” 
to Britain: “it was at that time a kind of treason to 
speak against it.” ‘Independence was a doctrine 
scarce and rare even towards the conclusion of the 
year 1775.”° 

To the same effect were the replies made by Richard 
Penn in his examination before the House of Lords in 


1 Sparke’s “ Life of Washington,” vol. i. p. 131. 

2 Notes and Queries, Eng. Series, 3 and 5 ; 

3 Moncure Conway’s “ Life of Thomas Paine,” vol. i. p. 56, &c. Paine 
did his best to shake the obstinate attachment by his vigorous pamphlet, 
“Common Sense,” published in the spring of 1776. It had a huge sale, 
and produced much effect. 
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November 1775. He had been Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had left Philadelphia in the preceding 
July. 

Q. Are you personally acquainted with many of the 
members of the Congress ? 

A, Iam acquainted with almost all the members of 
the Congress. 

Q. Do you think they levy and carry on this war 
for the purpose of establishing an independent 
empire ? 

A. | think they do not carry on this war for inde- 
pendency. I never heard them breathe sentiments of 
that nature. 

Q. For what purpose do you believe they have taken 
up arms? 

A. In defence of their liberties.’ 

The evidence supports that which was said in the 
address of the first Congress to the people of Great 
Britain. ‘You have been told that we are seditious, 
impatient of government, and desirous of independence. 
Be assured that these are not facts but calumnies.” 

But those who commented critically in England 
upon this declaration said, and said with truth: “The 
Congress have declared in general terms that they did 
not aim at independence. But if we examine their 
particular claims, and compare them with this general 
assertion, we shall find that the dependence which they 
would acknowledge will virtually amount to little more 
than a nominal obedience to whoever sits upon the 
throne, and very nearly a renunciation of the jurisdic- 
tion of the British Legislature. . .. In a word, the 
question is no longer confined to any particular exer- 


1 “ Parliamentary History,” November 1775. 
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cise of the authority of Great Britain, but extended 
to the very being of the sovereignty itself.” ! 

Here, indeed, was the very heart of the question. 
By denying, one after another, the legitimacy of par- 
ticular acts done by the British Parliament the Ameri- 
cans, who certainly started with no such theory, had 
virtually been driven to adopt very nearly the view of 
the practical relations of a self-governing colony to the 
Mother Country which all Englishmen now hold. It 
was then beyond the imagination of the time, and in 
conflict with the whole political and commercial 
colonial theory. In all matters of taxation, customs 
as well as internal, and in all legislation regarding her 
internal affairs, the modern colony is really, if not in 
absolute theory, sovereign, subject to a veto by the Im- 
perial Government which is very rarely used. The 
modern colony is a distinct State under the same 
Crown. But not then, and not till long afterwards, 
was it perceived that this free and loose relation might 
be consistent with a permanent connection of the 
countries. ‘‘I doubt,” wrote Governor Hutchinson in 
1769, “whether it is possible to project a system of 
government in which a colony 3000 miles distant from 
the parent State shall enjoy all the liberty of the 
parent State.” Most Englishmen then, and for long 
afterwards, were of the same opinion. Even then, 
however, a few clear-sighted men saw that there was 
no other solution of the question except either this, or 
representation of America in the Imperial Parliament. 

One of these men who saw the logical end of 
the movement was the leading Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson. He says, in his Memoirs, that he drafted 


1 Summary of Debates of 1775-76 in “ Annual Register,” vol. xix. 
p. 61. 
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instructions to be given to the delegates sent by his 
colony to the Congress of 1774. They were intended 
to form the basis of a manifesto by the Congress :— 


“In this I took the ground that from the beginning 
I had thought the only one orthodox or tenable, which 
was, that the relation between Great Britain and those 
Colonies was exactly the same as that of England and 
Scotland after the accession of James and until after 
the Union, and the same as her present relation with 
Hanover, having the same executive chief, but no other 
necessary political connection. .. . In this doctrine, 
however, I had never been able to get any one to agree 
with me but Mr. Wythe. He concurred in it from the 
very first dawn of the question: what was the political 
relation between us and England? Our other patriots, 
Randolph, the Lees, Nicholas, Pendleton, stopped at 
the half-way house of John Dickenson, who admitted 
that England had a right to regulate our commerce, 
and to lay duties on it for the purposes of revolution, 
but not of raising revenue.” 


Jefferson’s view was that the original Colonists had 
founded new and distinct States in America, subject to 
the British Crown, but not to the British Legislature. 
Accordingly his draft instructions contained such 
passages as these :— 


‘One free and independent Legislature hereby (by 
the Act suspending the New York Assembly) takes 
upon itself to suspend the powers of another, free and 
independent as itself. . . . Not only the principles of 
common-sense, but the common feelings of human 
nature must be surrendered up, before his Majesty’s 
subjects here can be persuaded to believe that they 
hold their political existence at the will of a British 
Parliament.” 


And Jefferson proposed that the king should be 
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thus addressed, rather rhetorically, in the peroration 
to this document :— 


‘““No longer persevere in sacrificing the right of 
one part of the Empire to the inordinate desires of 
another, but deal out to all equal and impartial right. 
Let no Act be passed by any one Legislature which 
may infringe on the rights and liberties of another. 
This is the important post in which fortune has placed 
you, holding the balance of a great, if a well-poised, 
Empire.” 

Even at that late date in the quarrel Jefferson 
could not obtain acceptance for so large a claim 
from his American colleagues. The actual address 
adopted by Congress was couched in much more 
cautious terms. 

John Adams, in his diary, has left a lively and 
amusing account of the perplexity of the American 
leaders in framing their manifesto. One is not often 
admitted so frankly into the secret of the manufac- 
ture of a public document. The Congress of 1774 
appointed a committee to draw up a declaration of 
rights. One difficult question upon the threshold of 
this proceeding was, ‘Whether we should recur to 
the Law of Nature as well as to the British Consti- 
tution and our American charters and grants.” Mr. 
Galloway and Mr. Duane were (like true Englishmen) 
for excluding the Law of Nature; “but,” says Adams, 
“‘T was very strenuous for retaining and insisting on 
it, as a resource to which we might be driven by 
Parliament much sooner than we were aware.” John 
Adams evidently perceived the weakness of the case 
if it depended upon documents and legal principles 
as hitherto recognised, and wished to hold in reserve 
as a final argument the right of every nation to govern 
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itself, according to that mysterious code, the Law of 
Nature. He goes on to say: “A still more difficult 
point was, ‘What authority we should concede to 
Parliament’?” After long discussions a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to draft the document. “‘ After 
several days’ deliberations we agreed upon all the 
articles excepting one, and that was the authority of 
Parliament, which was indeed the essence of the 
whole controversy. Some were for a flat denial of 
all authority, others for denying the power of taxation 
only; some for denying internal, and admitting ex- 
ternal taxation. After a multitude of motions had 
been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as if we 
should: never agree upon anything.” At this critical 
point—how well one can imagine the scene—Mr. 
John Routledge, of Carolina, ‘‘ addressing himself to 
me, was pleased to say, ‘Adams, we must agree upon 
something; you appear to be as familiar with the 
subject as any of us; and I like your expressions— 
“ The necessity of the case,” and “ Kacluding all ideas 
of taxation, external and internal”; I have a great 
opinion of that same idea of ‘necessity of the case,’ 
and I am determined against all taxation for revenue. 
Come, take the pen, and see if you can’t produce some- 
thing that will unite us.’” Thereupon Adams took 
a sheet of paper and drew up an article, which ran 
thus :— 


“From the necessity of the case, and a regard 
to the mutual interest of the countries, we cheerfully 
consent to the operation of such Acts of the British 
Parliament as are bond fide restrained to the regu- 
lation of our external commerce, for the purpose of 
securing the commercial advantages of the whole 
Kmpire to the Mother Country and the commercial 
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benefits of its respective members, excluding every 
idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a 
revenue on the subjects in America without their 
consent.” 


“When this proclamation was read,” says John 
Adams, ‘‘I believe not one of the Committee was 
fully satisfied with it, but they all soon acknowledged 
that there was no hope of hitting on anything in 
which we could all agree with more satisfaction.” And 
so the article stood, and was unaltered either in the 
main Committee or in Congress. The whole proceed- 
ing, with its shyness of sweeping general principle, 
is characteristically Englishe One can understand 
the feelings of the French gentleman who came to 
fight for the Americans, and wrote home in disgust 
that there was more enthusiasm for La Lnberté in a 
single café at Paris than there was in the whole of 
America. 

That almost too logical-minded American, Benjamin 
Franklin, saw early in the dispute that, as ideas then 
stood, it was impossible to find a wa media for the 
case of his countrymen. He states his view thus, in 
a letter written to America in the spring of 1770 from 
London :— 


“That the Colonies originally were constituted 
distinct States, and intended to be continued thus, 
is clear to me from a thorough consideration of their 
original charters and the whole conduct of the Crown 
and the nation towards them until the Restoration. 
Since that period the Parliament has usurped an 
authority of making laws for them which before it 
had not. We have for some time submitted to their 
usurpation, partly through ignorance and partly through 
our weakness and inability to contend. 
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“In the meantime, I could wish that such expres- 
sions as the ‘supreme authority of Parliament,’ ‘the 
subordinacy of our Assemblies to Parliament, and 
the like, which in reality mean nothing if our Assem- 
blies, with the king, have a true legislative authority 
—I say I could wish that such expressions were no 
more seen in our public pieces. ‘They are too strong 
for compliment, and tend to confirm a claim of subjects 
in one part of the king’s dominions to be sovereigns 
over their fellow-subjects in another part of his domin- 
ions, when in truth they have no such right, and their 
claim is founded only in usurpation, the several States 
having equal rights and liberties, and being only con- 
nected, as England and Scotland were before the Union, 
by having one common sovereign, the king.” 


This kind of doctrine, he adds, ‘‘the Lords and 
Commons over here would deem little less than treason 
against what they think their share of sovereignty over 
the Colonies.” 

Again, in a letter to a French friend, Mr. Dubourg, 
dated 2nd October 1770, Franklin says :— 


“We of the Colonies have never insisted that we 
ought to be exempt from contributing to the common 
expenses necessary to support the prosperity of the 
Empire. We only assert that, having Parliaments of 
our own, and not having representatives in that of 
Great Britain, our Parliaments are the only judges of 
what we can and what we ought to contribute in this 
case, and that the English Parliament has no right to 
take our money without our consent. In fact, the 
British Empire is not a single State; it comprehends 
many. And though the Parliament of Great Britain 
has arrogated to itself power of taxing the Colonies, 
it has no more right to do so than it has to tax 
Hanover. We have the same king, but not the same 
legislature.” 
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Here Franklin touched the real issue. The claim 
of the British Parliament rested on the idea that the 
British Empire was one State, not an union of many. 
We have seen that George Grenville’s last advice to 
George III. was to be persuaded by no man to let a 
distinction be drawn between his British and American 
dominions. 

Four years later Franklin published his view in 
the pamphlet which he wrote defending his conduct 
in the matter of the Hutchinson letters. He argued 
that when the first Puritan settlers went to America 
they did not carry with them the statutes already 
existing, because if so, they would have been subject 
to that very ecclesiastical law in order to escape which 
they emigrated; but that they took with them, “by 
compact,” their allegiance to the Crown and a natural 
legislative power for making for themselves, with the 
king’s assent, a new body of laws. “Hence, they 
became distinct States under the same prince, united 
as Ireland is to the Crown, but not to the Realm, of 
England, and governed each by its own laws, though 
with the same sovereign, and having each the right 
of granting its own money to that sovereign.” 

“At the same time,” he added, ‘‘I considered the 
king’s supreme authority over all the Colonies as of 
the greatest importance to them, affording a dermer 
ressort for settling all their disputes, a means of pre- 
serving peace among them with each other, and a 
centre in which their common force might be united 
against a common enemy.” * 

Or, as he concisely expressed his view in a letter of 
a later date: ‘‘ From a long and thorough consideration 
of the subject, I am indeed of opinion that the Parlia- 


1 “ Rranklin’s Works,” vol. iv. p. 407. 
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ment had no right to make any law whatsoever binding 
on the Colonies; that the King, and not the King, 
Lords, and Commons collectively, is their sovereign ; 
and that the King, with their respective Parliaments, 
is their only legislator.” 

These views were irreconcilable with the reigning 
English doctrine that the Colonies were an integral 
part of the realm, and that in one realm there could 
be but one sovereign legislature. To Englishmen, 
immersed in the old colonial theory, there seemed to 
be no substantial difference between Franklin’s con- 
ception and the complete independence of the Colonies. 
Lord Mansfield, commenting in the House of Lords 
(7th February 1775) on Franklin’s pamphlet, said :— 


““One of the most able American writers, after the 
fullest and clearest investigation of the subject, at last 
confesses that no medium can possibly be devised 
which will exclude the inevitable consequence of 
either system absolutely prevailing; for, take it upon 
which ground you will, the supremacy of the British 
Legislature must be complete, entire, and uncon- 
ditional, or, on the other hand, the Colonies must be 
free and independent.” 


A Captain Hervey, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons in 1775, puts thus the dilemma which was 
puzzling honest Englishmen: “ Hither the legislative 
power of a kingdom has authority over all its domi- 
nions, or it has none over any part of them.” 

Or, as King George III. concisely put it: ‘““We 
must either master them (the Colonists) or totally leave 
them to themselves and treat them as aliens.? 

Most Americans, fully sharing in the Anglo-Saxon 
veneration for precedent, felt bound to accept such 

1 “Correspondence George III.,” vol. i. p. 216 (Nov. 1774). 
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exercises of power in America by the British Legis- 
lature as had been allowed for many years to pass 
unresisted. This much embarrassed their logical 
position, because they could not give a sound reply 
to such questions as, ‘“‘What difference is there in 
principle between port duties and internal taxation, 
or between Acts regulating American manufactures, 
and Acts providing for the lodging of troops?” ‘ How 
can it be that a supreme Legislature has power to 
do some things and not others?” Franklin thought 
that the only tenable position was to treat such pre- 
vious actions on the part of the British Legislature as 
“usurpations” affording no precedent. ‘In the 
beginning it was not so.”? 

Franklin’s view for a long time was that a solution 
might be found in the representation of America in 
the British Parliament. But a necessary step pre- 
cedent to this legislative union was, he thought, 
that Great Britain should recognise the existing inde- 
pendence for all local affairs of the Americans. He 
wrote as follows to Lord Kames on 11th April 1769 :— 


“Tt becomes a matter of great importance that 
certain ideas should be formed on solid principles 
both in Britain and America of the true political 
relation between them, and the mutual duties be- 
longing to that relation... .I am fully persuaded 


1 Franklin’s contention that previous undoubted acts of authority on the 
part of the British Parliament with regard to America were “ usurpations,” 
may be compared with the assertions made by the English Reformers, 
that a long series of previous acts of authority in England by the See 
of Rome were usurpations. In both cases the invention was necessary 
in order to maintain the new claim of freedom without injuring the respect 
to precedent. It was (like the alleged abdication of James II. in 1688), a 
political fiction, used to surmount an otherwise insurmountable difficulty. 
In many ways the breach of the American Colonies with the British 
Empire may be profitably compared with the breach between the Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York and the Imperial See of Rome. 
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with you that a consolidating union by a fair and 
equal representation of all parts of the Empire in 
Parliament is the only firm basis on which its political 
grandeur or prosperity can be founded. Ireland once 
wished it, but now rejects it. The time has been 
when the Colonies might have been pleased with it; 
they are now indifferent about it, and, if it is much 
longer delayed, they will refuse it. But the pride of 
this people cannot bear the thought of it, and therefore 
it will be delayed. Every man in England seems to 
consider himself as a piece of a sovereign over America ; 
seems to jostle himself into the throne with the king; 
and talks of our subjects in the Colonies. The Parlia- 
ment cannot well and wisely make laws suited to the 
Colonies without being properly and truly informed 
of their circumstances, abilities, temper, &c. This it 
cannot be without representatives from thence; and 
yet it is fond of this power, and averse to the only 
means of acquiring the necessary knowledge for 
exercising it; which is desiring to be ommvupotent 
without being ommescient.”” 


In the same year, 1767, Governor Pownall, writing 
to Franklin, mentioned an objection which was made 
to the plan, a favourite one with himself, of American 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, viz., that 
in that case there must be given to the Americans 
equal trade and manufacturing advantages. In that 
case the profits of trade and commerce might go to 
America, and consequently “the balance of the power 
of Government, although still within the realm, will be 
locally transferred from Great Britain to the Colonies, 


1 In another letter Franklin says: “ Nothing is more common here than 
to talk of the ‘sovereignty of Parliament,’ and the ‘sovereignty of the nation’ 
over the Colonies.” And again : “This country pretends to be collectively 
our sovereign.” 

2 “Franklin’s Works,” vol. vii. p. 328, 
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which consequence, however it may suit a citizen of 
the world, must be folly and madness to a Briton.” : 

Franklin replied, on the new principle as yet un- 
derstocd by few but Adam Smith, whose great work 
had not yet appeared, that, if the Colonies were 
naturally fitter for a particular trade than Great 
Britain, they ought to have it, and Britain should 
apply itself to that for which it is more fit. ‘‘The 
whole Empire is a gainer.” He went on to say: 
“The government cannot long be retained without 
an union. Which is best (supposing your case) to 
have a total separation or a change of the seat of 
government ?”* 

In a letter to his son, 13th March 1768, Franklin 
said that he could not see clearly an intelligible wa 
media between the positions that ‘‘ Parliament has a 
power to make al/ laws for us, and that Parliament 
has power to make no laws,” and he thought that 
the arguments for the latter position were the more 
numerous and weighty. 


“ Supposing that doctrine established, the Colonies 
would then be so many separate States, only subject 
to the same king, as England and Scotland were 
before the Union. And then the question would be 
whether an union like that with Scotland would or 
would not be advantageous to the whole. I should 
have no doubt of the affirmative, being fully persuaded 
that it would be best for the whole, and that though 
particular parts might find particular disadvantages in 
it, they would find greater advantages in the security 
arising to every part from the increased strength of 
the whole. But such union is not likely to take 
place while the nature of our present relation is so 


1 “Franklin’s Works,” vol. vii. p. 374. 
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little understood on both sides of the water, and 
sentiments concerning it remain so widely different.” * 


Some English statesmen at this time were not in- 
disposed towards the idea of American representation 
in Parliament, but they looked at it from a different 
point of view. To Franklin such an arrangement 
appeared in the light of an union between previously 
independent legislatures of distinct States, exactly like 
that between England and Scotland. To Englishmen 
it appeared as an extension of representation to parts 
of the realm not yet directly represented in Parlia- 
ment—a Reform Bill. The important practical con- 
sequence from Franklin’s view was that until such 
union the British Legislature had no right to tax or 
legislate for Americans. According to the English 
view it had the right. The following observations, 
in a letter written on 17th July 1768 by Mr. George 
Grenville to Governor Pownall, show this view of 
the matter :— 


“You are no stranger to the declarations I re- 
peatedly made in the House at the time when the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act was agitated, that if an 
application to Parliament to grant America a com- 
petent number of representatives to sit in the House 
of Commons were properly made by the Colonies to 
Parliament, in the same manner as those which were 
made from Chester and Durham and probably from 
Wales, it would in my opinion be entitled to the most 
serious and favourable consideration. I continue still 
in the same sentiments, but I am much afraid that 
neither the people of Great Britain nor those of 
America are sufficiently apprised of the danger which 
threatens both from the present state of things to 


1 “¥ranklin’s Works,” vol. vii. p. 390. 
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adopt a measure to which both one and the other 
seems to be indisposed. Some of the Colonies, in 
their address to the Crown against some late Acts 
of Parliament, have expressly disclaimed it, and I 
do not think it has been kindly received in Great 
Britain. . . . The fullest conviction of its necessity, 
and the hearty concurrence both of the Government 
and the people are indispensably necessary to set so 
great a machine in motion as that of uniting all the 
outlying parts of the British dominions in one system. 
As to what personally relates to me, I have done 
my duty by endeavouring to assert the sovereignty of 
the king and Parliament of Great Britain over all 
the dominions belonging to the Crown, and to make 
all the subjects of the kingdom contribute to the 
public burdens for their own defence, according to 
their abilities and situation.” * 


On Franklin’s theory an Union Act, according to 
the Scottish precedent, would have had to be passed by 
each Assembly in America, as well as by the British 
Parliament. According to Grenville all that was neces- 
sary was an Act passed in London. 

Apart from this divergence, it does not seem likely 
that the great questions at issue would have been 
successfully solved by the presence of a small number 
of colonial representatives in the British House of 
Commons. Burke considered the scheme a wild one, a 
scheme of ‘visionary union,” and Pownall, in his book 
on the British Colonies, analysed some very strong 
objections felt on both sides of the Altantic to the plan 
of which he himself was so strong an advocate. ‘The 
British, he says, objected to the scheme as wnnecessary, 
because the power of Parliament already extended to 
all cases ; as inexpedient, because union would extend 


1 “Grenville Correspondence,” vol. iv. p. 317. 
F 
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trade privileges to the Colonies, and as dangerous, 
because it might lead to the eventual removal of the 
seat of Empire to America. ‘The Americans also 
thought that legislative union would be unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and dangerous because (1) they had already 
sufficient legislatures of their own; (2) if the Colonies 
were so united to England they would share the 
burden of British taxes and debt; (3) representatives 
in England would be too far from their constituents, 
and the ‘“‘will of the Colonies would therefore be 
transferred out of their power and involved in that of 
a majority in which the proportion of their representa- 
tives would hold no balance.” 

There was a good deal to be said both for the 
American and the British third objection. 

On the whole it seems unlikely that when two 
countries are so far apart as England and America, a 
single legislative assembly can be constituted from 
both to control all the affairs, domestic and foreign, 
of the whole Empire. This does not affect the ques- 
tion, yet unsolved, whether it would not be possible 
to form a distinct federal legislature and administra- 
tion, above the heads of the local legislatures, both 
British and colonial, to deal with a specified class of 
affairs common to the whole Empire, such as foreign 
and commercial policy, naval and military affairs, and 
imperial finance. But this system, even now, is 
contemplated as possible by few; in the eighteenth 
century it was beyond che reach of the wildest political 
speculation. It is, perhaps, like a shore approached 
by a ship. Now some on the masthead first see it 
dimly ; an hour ago no one on the ship could see it 
at all. 

It is worth while, before ending with Franklin, to 
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contrast his views with those of the Englishmen most 
favourable to the American cause. Burke, in his 
magnificent letter to the Sheriff of Bristol in 1777, 
said :— 


“T am charged with being an ‘American.’ If 
warm affection towards those over whom I claim any 
share of authority be a crime, I am guilty of this 
charge. But I do assure you that if any one man 
lived more zealous than another for the supremacy of 
Parliament and the rights of this imperial crown. it 
was myself.” 


He went on to say :— 


“When I first came into a public trust I found 
your Parliament in possession of an unlimited legis- 
lative power over the Colonies. I could not open the 
statute-book without seeing the actual exercise of it, 
more or less, in all cases whatsoever. This possession 
passed with me for a title. It does so in all human 
affairs. No man examines into the defects of his title 
to his paternal estate, or to his established government. 

“‘ Indeed, common-sense taught me that a legislative 
authority, not actually limited by the express terms of 
its foundation or by its own subsequent acts, cannot 
have its powers parcelled out by argumentative dis- 
tinctions, so as to say that here they can, and there 
they cannot bind. Nobody was so obliging as to 
produce to me any record of such distinctions, by 
compact or otherwise, either at the successive forma- 
tion of the several Colonies, or during the existence of 
any of them.” 


Burke held that this complete, undivided, and 
indivisible sovereignty existed, and that occasions for 
its exercise in the interest of the ‘“‘peace and union 
of the Colonies amongst themselves, as well as for 
their perfect harmony with Great Britain” might well 
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arise. But he thought that, as in many other cases, 
there should be the “greatest reserve in its applica- 
tion, particularly in those delicate points, in which the 
feelings of mankind are the most irritable.” Burke 
illustrated his position by the instance of the royal 
veto upon legislation, the exercise of which, he said, 
“is wisely forborne.” ‘‘Its repose may be the preserva- 
tion of its existence, and its existence may be the 
means of saving the Constitution itself, on an occasion 
worthy of bringing it forth.” 

Lord Chatham’s intellectual vision was less clear 
and strong than that of Burke, but he took much 
the same line. The Americans, he said in 1770, 
‘“‘must be subordinate in all laws relating to trade and 
navigation especially. This is the Mother Country— 
they are the children; they must obey and we pre- 
scribe. It is necessary, for in these cases between two 
countries so circumstanced as these two are ,there 
must be something more than connection, there must 
be subordination, there must be obedience, there must 
be dependence.” 

Very few Englishmen would have questioned in 
1770 the doctrine so laid down by Lord Chatham. 
But, in Franklin’s opinion, the Navigation Laws were 
no more properly applicable to the Colonies than laws 
passed by the English Parliament before the Union were 
applicable to the kingdom of Scotland. They were 
but usurpations erroneously acquiesced in. In 1770 
most Americans swayed by tradition would still have 
accepted the view of Lord Chatham rather than that 
of Franklin, but they were beginning unconsciously to 
move towards the position of the latter, driven by the 
logic of their reasons against taxation and other recent 
legislative encroachments of the British Parliament, 
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and stimulated by the practical inconvenience due to 
the commercial system. 

In spite of all drawbacks Franklin thought, as late 
as 1773, that the existing union between the countries 
was of advantage to both, and might long, if not for 
ever, continue if England would but abate her pride 
and temper her policy, and if the Colonists would be 
patient with the infirmities of their “aged parent” 
while asserting their privileges and declaring that they 
intended at the proper time to vindicate them. ‘We 
wish it, as we may endeavour it, but God will order it 
as to His wisdom shall seem most suitable.”* It was 
not to be. ‘The divergence between the British idea 
and the American idea of the relations between Great 
Britain and the Colonies was too great. Even if, 
before 1775, the obnoxious tax upon tea had been 
repealed, there is not much reason to think that the 
collision could have been permanently averted. The 
question of the tea-tax was the most immediate cause, 
but the conflict, ultimately settled by the sword, was 
inherent in the whole situation. ‘Two opposite and 
inconsistent ideas were in the field, that of Imperial 
Dominion as it was then understood in England, and 
that of Colonial Freedom as it was then understood 
in America. 

The contradiction could only be clearly understood 
by the few men who at once had experience of the 
ideas regnant on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
had minds with which to think. One of these men 
was Sir Francis Bernard, who was Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay in the years which immediately 
preceded and followed the momentous Stamp Act, 
that first match which set fire to the heaped up 


1 Letter of July 7, 1773: “ Works,” vol. iv. 
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materials for a conflagration. He said, in a letter 
written to a friend in England in 1765 :— 


“Tt is my opinion that all the political evils in 
America rise from the want of ascertaining the relation 
between Great Britain and America, so very repugnant 
-and contradictory to each other. In Britain the 
American Governments are considered as corporations 
empowered to make bye-laws, existing only during 
the pleasure of Parliament, who hath never yet done 
anything to confirm their establishments, and hath 
at any time a power to dissolve them. In America 
they claim to be perfect States, no otherwise de- 
pendent upon Great Britain than by having the same 
king ; which, having complete legislatures within them- 
selves, are no way subject to Great Britain, which, in 
such instances as it has heretofore exercised a legis- 
lative power, has usurped it.” 


And again he wrote :— 


“The patchwork government of America will last 
no longer. ‘The necessity of a parliamentary establish- 
ment of the Governments of America upon fixed 
constitutional principles is brought on with a pre- 
cipitation which could not have been foreseen but a 
year ago, and is become more urgent by the very 
incidents which make it more difficult.” 


Sir Francis Bernard, while he was a Governor, 
could not be a public advocate of his opinions. But 
he wrote a paper called “ Principles of Law and Polity 
applied to the Government of the British Colonies in 
America,” in 1764, and sent it to a few influential 
persons in England, who probably put it into the 
drawers of their respective writing-tables and let it 
sleep there. At a later time it was published as a 
pamphlet. Bernard’s idea was that an Act of Parlia- 
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ment should be passed regulating the whole constitu- 
tional position, that the Americans should be given 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament, that the 
Colonies in America should be consolidated and 
divided up into a smaller number of sufficiently large 
provinces, each with a Government and Legislature 
of its own, fully recognised as such, for the conduct of 
all domestic affairs. 

The position was equally clearly seen by Governor 
Pownall, who had the same experience of both sides 
of the Atlantic and power of observing and reasoning 
as Bernard. ‘‘ Parliament,” he said, writing in 1768, 
“has by a solemn Act declared that it hath a right 
to make laws which shall be binding upon the people 
of the Colonies, subjects of Great Britain, in all cases 
whatsoever, while the Colonists say, in all cases which 
can consist with the fundamental rules of the Constitu- 
tion, by which limitation they except the case of 
taxation where there is not representation.” 

And he adds :— 

“ When contrary propositions are alternately brought 
forward by the representatives of two peoples as the 
avowed principles of their respective constituents ; 
when an inferior government, which invariably ac- 
knowledges its dependence on a superior and supreme 
government, thinks it hath a right to call into question 
some exertions of power in that government by rules 
which limit the extent of the power of that government, 
it is absolutely necessary either to decide such ques- 
tions or to give such explanations of the matter that it 
may cease to be a question, for so long as it continues 
in doubt the parties will alternately charge each other 
with arbitrary principles and a spirit of sedition, with 
tyranny and with rebellion.” 


1 In his book on the “ British Colonies.” 
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Pownall poses as the question at issue :— 


‘“‘ How far the Colonies are to be governed by the 
rigour of external principles, by the supreme superin- 
tending power of the Mother Country ; how far by the 
rigour of internal principles, of their own peculiar 
body politic. And what ought to be the mode of 
administration by which they are to be governed in 
their legislative, executive, judicial, and commercial 
departments, in the conduct of their money and re- 
venues, in their power of making peace and war.” 


In short, the whole problem of the relation of a 
colony to the Mother Country, in such a way as to 
reconcile the theoretic claim of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to supremacy with the practical autonomy of the 
Colonies, which has since then been slowly worked 
out, was presented for immediate solution to a genera- 
tion insufficiently equipped by experience or reflection 
to solve it. 

Pownall himself, who had lived in America as 
well as in England, and studied history, and thought 
independently, did strike upon the true solution. He 
held that a colony was sovereign as to its internal 
affairs, and those only. “It is, so far as respects its 
own jurisdiction within its own community, national 
though not independent. It cannot be independent 
because, so far as it is a part of the whole Empire of 
Great Britain, it is subordinate.” Colonists, he main- 
tained, had a right to political liberty “as far as is 
consistent with the vital unity, efficiency, and salus 
suprema of the wnperium of the sovereign State.” 
They had a right to enjoy within the limits of their 
internal affairs “a free government of the like rights, 
jurisdictions, and pre-eminences as they did enjoy 
within the State from whence the colony emigrated. 
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They have the right to enjoy the like power of reason- 
ing and will in a similar legislature ; a like judicature, 
and like executive powers so far as respects their inte- 
rior rights, within the bounds of their corporation, as 
the Government of the Mother Country hath within its 
realm. In short, the colony has a right, as a politically 
free being, to all those internal powers which are 
essential to its being a free agent.” All outside this 
sphere belonged, he thought, to the sovereign power 
of the Mother Country, which could also, in the last 
resort, intervene in the domestic affairs of a colony. 
The British Government was supreme except in 
so far as it was limited by its own creation of free 
political communities, and the Colonies within their 
own sphere were sovereign or free, except to act ina 
way opposed to their due subordination to the imperial 
power. 

All this is now dogma universally accepted, but then 
was apparent to very few. We now believe that the Im- 
perial Parliament should reign but not govern, should 
retain and hold in reserve the supreme sovereign power 
in all matters, internal as well as external, even in taxa- 
tion, but should never (or except in the rarest emergen- 
cies) exercise it with regard to the internal affairs of a 
self-governing colony. ‘This idea, this true way of recon- 
ciling impertum with libertas, then presented itself only 
to a few superior minds like that of Edmund Burke, 
who, because he could see, could also foresee. ‘To the 
vast majority of minds this conception was then as 
impossible as the modern conception, one very similar 
in its nature, of the relations between the royal and 
popular power, was to minds in the reign of Charles I. 
But just as there were theories clear-cut, though not 
fulfilled by time, in the minds of a few men like 
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Strafford on the one side and Henry Vane on the other 
in the seventeenth century, so in the eighteenth there 
were clear-cut theories in the minds of the few like 
George Grenville on the one side and Franklin on the 
other. By the use of abstractions, used as flags, such 
as the words “ sovereignty ” and ‘‘ liberty,” the misty- 
minded many were rallied by the clear-minded few to 
the sides whereto their surroundings, interests, preju- 
dices, and proclivities naturally swayed them. ‘“ Men,” 
said Napoleon, ‘“‘ are led like sheep by bell-wethers.” 
Assertion of authority led to resistance, resistance to 
the further assertion of authority, passion kindled 
passion, pride resentment, and the muskets went off, 
as it were, by themselves. 

In studying a great event of this kind one is 
brought to see the shallowness of blaming too much 
individual statesmen or parties. One sees that the 
links of the chain are wrought by men on both sides, 
who firmly believe in the justice of their cause, and are 
acting in what seems to them to be the discharge of 
their duty. It is because we see things now by the 
light of experience of the results of their action that 
they seem to us to be indubitably in the wrong or in 
the right. Here and there one man makes a better 
forecast of the future than the rest, but he is powerless, 
precisely because he is ahead of his generation, and 
therefore cannot move the governing force of public 
opinion, controlled, as it ever is, by the ‘Spirit of 
the Age.” Men seem to be but instruments of that 
power known to some as Destiny, to others as the 
Will of God. Strafford is no more morally to blame 
for aspiring to emulate the policy of Richelieu, 
whereby France had risen to so high a position, than 
Hampden is to blame for resisting the ship-tax. 
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George III. was acting as sincerely and honestly in 
endeavouring to maintain, as he understood it, British 
supremacy, as George Washington in defending the 
liberties of America. The result of the conflict of 
doctrines, motives, passions, and forces, was on the one 
side the birth of the American Republic, on the other 
the rise of those principles upon which now stands the 
British Colonial Empire. 
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CHAPTER I 
PERIOD 1763 TO 1840 OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


WuHeEN the British Government acknowledged the 
independence of the United States at the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783, the Colonial Empire, as distin- 
guished from the East India possessions, or at least all 
of it which seemed valuable and glorious, was no more. 
Australia and New Zealand had not yet been born, 
those small fragments of South Africa to which Euro- 
peans had penetrated belonged to Holland and Portu- 
gal. Jamaica and other West Indian islands, the 
unhealthy slave-trading settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, and the barren wastes of Canada with a French 
population of about a hundred thousand at one end of 
it, were but small consolation for the loss of thirteen 
Colonies with three millions of people. ‘The separa- 
tion,” said Flood, the Irish orator, “‘had swept away 
most of our glory and our territory, forty thousand 
lives, and a hundred millions of treasure.” The 
English people fell into a kind of disgust with colonial 
matters. ‘They were attentive to the development and 
administration of the Indian Empire, but for the next 
half-century no colonial affairs, except in connection 


with the slave question, attracted much attention. 
95 
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The line of history which connects the colonial affairs 
of the eighteenth century with the modern Empire is 
the history of Canada. In Canada two great solutions 
were slowly worked out: (1) how self-government, so 
far as relates to internal affairs, as full and free as that 
existing in Great Britain, could be granted to colonies 
without severance of the bond uniting them to the 
Empire ; (2) how populations too much divided by 
race or extent of territory to manage all their affairs 
ina single legislative assembly could be combined in 
a federal bond for certain common purposes, while 
leaving sufficient autonomy to the several provinces. 

To show this, it is necessary to give a summary 
account of the constitutional history of Canada since 
the annexation. It is not so well known as it should 
be to most Englishmen. 

By the Treaty of Paris, 1763, France ceded to Eng- 
land—already mistress of Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia—the provinces of Canada, Cape Breton, St. 
John’s Island, and other islands along the coast line. 
The French Canadians, then numbering about 65,000 
persons, were by the Treaty secured in the possession 
of their property and the free exercise of their religion. 
It was, however, at first the intention of the English 
Government to anglicise Canada as much as possible, 
and, for one thing, to introduce the whole English 
law. This design was abandoned when American dis- 
content came to a head, because it was thought still 
more desirable to secure the loyalty of French Cana- 
dians. By an Act passed in the critical year, 1774, the 
French law was restored in all matters relating to pro- 
perty, criminal law remaining English. The same Act 
instituted an Administrative Council for the province 
of Quebec. Its fiscal power was limited to raising 
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funds for local or municipal purposes, the British 
Parliament expressly reserving all rights of levying 
export and import duties. The Act also recognised 
the Roman Catholic religion in the province—much to 
the disgust of the Puritan New Englanders—and pro- 
vided that the Catholic clergy should continue to re- 
ceive tithes and other dues. 

At the close of the American War of Independence 
many of the loyalists who had during it taken part 
against their fellow-Colonists, were anxious to leave the 
States, where they were very badly treated, though not 
to leave America. A public grant of 44,000,000 was 
therefore voted for their assistance, and land provided 
for them in the country between the Ottawa River, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Lakes. ft was estimated that 
20,000 loyalists went to Nova Scotia, and 10,000 to 
this Western Canada or Ontario. 

The British Government at this time desired to 
keep the French and English parts of Canada as dis- 
tinct as possible, so as to obviate the possibility of any 
combination against the Crown, like to that which had 
ended in the independence of the southern colonies.’ 

In accordance with this policy Parliament passed, in 
the year 1791, the first of the three great Constitutional 
Acts relating to Canada. At this date the population 
of the whole country, then so called, amounted to 
150,000 persons, of whom about 130,000 belonged to 
Lower Canada, or Quebec. The Act provided that 
each of the two provinces should have a Governor of 
its own, and a Parliament consisting of two houses, 
viz., an Assembly elected by the people, and a Legisla- 
tive Council to consist of members nominated by the 

1 Mr. Pitt, in a debate in the House of Commons, distinctly declared 


this to be the object of the Government. 
G 
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Governor on behalf of the Crown, and holding their 
seats for life. Power was also given to the Crown to con- 
fer hereditary titles with seats in the Legislative Council. 
In fact, these second Chambers were intended to re- 
semble the British House of Lords as nearly as circum- 
stances would permit. In Lower Canada the House of 
Assembly was to have fifty members, and the Legisla- 
tive Council fifteen; in Upper Canada the Assembly 
was to have sixteen members, the Council seven.’ 

The Act of 1791 also provided for the support of 
a “ Protestant clergy” in Upper and Lower Canada by 
the setting apart of a large extent of wild land called 
the ‘Clergy Reserves.” 

This Act of 1791 is important for one reason, be- 
cause for the first time a real colonial Constitution 
was made to rest not upon royal charter or grant made 
by the owner of a concession, but upon an Act of 
Parliament. Such an Act can be amended or repealed 
by the Legislature which made it. Thus recognition 
was given to the principle of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament for which England had contended 
during the American troubles. It could not have been 
argued with regard to the Canadian Legislatures as 
Franklin had argued with regard to the American 
Assemblies, that they were, in and by their origin, 
entirely independent of the British Parliament. 

Between the passing of this Act of 1791 and that of 
the second great Constitutional Act in 1840, by which 
the two provinces were united in a legislative union, 
lies a distinct period of Canadian history. Its political 
interest is chiefly in the Lower or French province. 

The statesmen who passed the Act of 1791 did 


_} Burke thought this constitution too democratic ; Fox thought it too 
aristocratic ; and their famous final breach took place in this debate, 
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not intend—as would those who should now grant a 
full Colonial Constitution—that the whole local govern- 
ment should practically pass into the hands of a com- 
mittee of the majority of the popular Assembly. Even 
in the United Kingdom this principle of administra- 
tion was by no means clearly established until after 
the first Reform Bill, and no one in 1791, or long 
afterwards, supposed that it could be accepted in the 
case of a colony compatibly with the maintenance of 
imperial authority and connection. 

The popular Assembly in Lower Canada was 
naturally from the first under the control of French 
Canadian leaders, but for some time it had little real 
power. The public expenditure was not very large, 
and was almost entirely defrayed out of the customs 
duties, appropriated in 1774 by Act of Parliament to 
the Home Treasury for Canadian purposes, and by 
some Crown revenue derived from lands. By these 
means the Crown could carry on the government 
without securing the assent of the representative body 
either to its policy or to the persons by whom their 
policy was to be administered. ‘The Government held, 
in fact, the same position with regard to the Assembly 
as those held by the Crown in England when it could 
provide for normal administration from its hereditary 
revenue, and was not obliged to resort to Parliament 
except for extraordinary grants. But, as in England, 
so in Canada, this state of things was brought to an 
end by the natural increase of the cost of government. 
Expenditure was swelled by the war of 1812-1814 
against the United States and other causes. In 1815 
the Assembly offered to take upon itself the whole 
expenses of Lower Canada. ‘This was at first de- 
clined, but subsequently, in 1818, the Government 
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was induced by its necessities to accept the Assembly's 
offer to raise additional revenue by fresh taxes. This 
acceptance was, in the words of Lord Glenelg (in the 
House of Lords in May 1837), “the first step which 
put the colonial Assembly in possession of a practical 
power of exercising the constitutional right which they 
derived from the Act of 1791.” 

As time went on a number of British settlers estab- 
lished themselves in the province of Lower Canada. 
Numerically they were always in a decided minority 
(reckoned in 1837 at about 150,000 out of a total of 
600,000), but they were energetic and enterprising, 
and much of the wealth, trade, and commerce of the 
province passed into their hands. In religion, educa- 
tion, character, pursuits, language, and ideas, they were 
in strong contrast to the Canadian peasant-farmers, 
and their success and progress aroused the fear and 
jealousy of the older population. Many of the legis- 
lative acts, or refusals to act, of the popular Assembly 
were, or seemed to be, prejudicial to the interests of 
the British settlers, and intended to discourage the 
further progress of British enterprise and population 
in the province. ‘The Governors naturally sought re- 
fuge against French ascendency in the popular Assembly 
by composing the second Chamber, or nominated Legis- 
lative Council, almost entirely of English, and from the 
English also they chose their Executive Council. Thus 
there came to be a dualism in Lower Canada. On one 
side was the popular Assembly, controlled by French 
leaders who never held any office, and thus had no 
experience of practical administration; on the other 
was the provincial Government, supported and _ shel- 
tered by the Legislative Council, which threw out, 
often no doubt very rightly, most of the measures 
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passed by the other House.1 This system of govern- 
ment was a great obstacle to the material development 
of the country, and only intensified and centralised the 
existing racial divisions, conflicting interests, and ani- 
mosities. 

We have seen that in 1818 the Government, finding 
that its revenue from the customs duties appropriated 
in 1774 was inadequate, accepted additional revenue 
from the Assembly. The Assembly had power to 
appropriate the revenue thus raised, but had no more 
power than before over the reserved customs duties. 
To achieve this control became the great objective of 
the French party, and they were in this matter sup- 
ported by a Whig section of the British inhabitants. 
More than half the representatives of British origin in 
the House of Assembly were, it is said, in the constant 
habit of voting with the popular party.” 

In 1828 the matter was submitted by Mr. Huskis- 
son to the British Parliament, and a Select Committee 
was appointed to investigate the question. This com- 
mittee made a report, which was received by the 
Canadians with much satisfaction, and in the year 
1831 every portion of the reserved revenue was 
abandoned except certain casual and territorial funds. 
An attempt was made at the same time, in pursuance 
of a recommendation of the committee, to bring the 


1 When Lord Durham came to inquire into the matter, he thought that 
many of the measures thus thrown out by the second Chamber were such 
that “the colony had reason to congratulate itself on the existence of an 
institution which possessed and used the power of stopping a course of 
legislation which, if successful, would have sacrificed every British in- 
terest and overthrown every guarantee of order and national liberty.” 
One of the measures thrown out by the second Chamber was a Bill for its 
own abolition, which had the additional demerit that it purported to 
repeal part of the Act of the British Parliament of 1891, upon which the 
Canadian Constitution was founded. 

2 See “ Annual Register” for 1838, p. 46. 
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Legislative Council more into harmony with the people 
by adding to it some acceptable persons. One result 
of these reforms seems to have been the detachment 
from the popular party of those British Liberals in the 
province who had supported it.’ 

In spite of this victory, the most substantial cause 
of conflict still remained. The Assembly had acquired 
entire control over public revenues, but had no more 
voice than before in the choice or designation of the 
administrators of affairs. ‘‘ Conciliation,” said Lord 
Glenelg, in his speech in 1837, “was not attended 
with any good effect on the Assembly, for, in pro- 
portion as concessions were made, the Assembly 
increased in their demands.” 

The real struggle, that for power, was fought under 
the cover of innumerable special grievances, into the 
merits of which there is no need to enter in a study of 
the general outline of Canadian constitutional history. 

In 1833 the Assembly passed a bill granting sup- 
plies conditionally. The conditions were refused, and 
supply failed. In 1834 no supply was granted, and 
the Assembly passed ninety-two resolutions, virtually 
forming an impeachment of the Governor. They were 
transmitted to England, debated in Parliament, and 
referred to a committee. In 1835 the Assembly for 
the third time refused supplies. In 1836 a Commission 
of Inquiry was appointed by the British Government, 
and, when the Assembly again refused supplies in 1836, 
they sent in an interim report recommending the repeal 
of the Act of 1831, and the restoration of the reserved 
revenue to the Crown. In the same year the Canadian 
Assembly sent an address to the Governor, Lord Gos- 
ford, demanding repeal of the Tenures Act, subversion 


1 Lord Glenelg’s speech, 9th May 1837. 
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of the Land Commission, control over revenue derived 
from Crown lands (from which the Government, de- 
prived of supplies, derived a scanty sustenance), and 
that the Executive Council should be made directly 
responsible to the Assembly, “conformably,” as they 
said, ‘‘to the principles and practice of the British 
Constitution.” 

This last point was the one most to the root of the 
question, and it was hotly debated in the debate in the 
British Parliament at the beginning of 1837. Lord 
Stanley, for the Tories, attacked the demand that “ the 
Executive Council should be rendered directly respon- 
sible to the House of Assembly.” Here, he said, was 
confounded the wide and manifest distinction between 
an independent and subordinate State. The king was 
subordinate to no one—the king’s Ministers were re- 
sponsible for him to the country; but what was the 
situation of a governor of a colony? He was respon- 
sible to the Crown and the Government here, and it 
was proposed to make him responsible to the House of 
Assembly ; though how he was to act under this double 
and frequently conflicting responsibility was not clearly 
explained. “The question then,” said Lord Stanley, 
“was no longer one of expediency but of empire. If 
it were proposed to give the colony up, let the proposi- 
tion be openly and plainly stated and decided upon 
accordingly. If it were desirable to retain the colony, 
a project which would at once render nugatory on our 
part all control over the province, and plunge us into 
difficulties which could only be escaped from by 
violence, must not be entertained for a moment.” 

For the time all parties, except a few Radicals like 
Roebuck and Hume and O’Connell, agreed with these 
views, so soon to be discarded, and when Lord John 
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Russell moved for the Government a resolution that 
‘while it is expedient to improve the Executive Council 
in Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to subject it to the 
responsibility demanded by the House of Assembly in 
that province,” his motion was carried by 269 votes 
to 46. 

In August 1837, the Assembly, under the leader- 
ship of M. Papineau, for the fifth year in succession 
refused to grant supplies, and were prorogued. 
Violent meetings were held, and Lord Gosford dis- 
missed from the militia certain officers who had taken 
part in them. Upon this the people proceeded to 
elect officers for themselves, and acts of violence took 
place. In a despatch of the 2nd September, Lord 
Gosford said: “It is evident that the Papineau faction 
are not to be satisfied with any concession that does 
not place them in a more favourable position to carry 
into effect their ulterior objects—namely, the separa- 
tion of this country from England and the establish- 
ment of a Republican form of government.” 

The disturbance of the atmosphere was increased 
by the violent attacks of the ultra-Tory, ultra-Loyalist, 
and ultra-Protestant party upon the French Catholics. 
Orders were made for the arrest, on the charge of 
high-treason, of several persons in the Montreal 
district, and the attempt to effect these arrests by 
means of the military, led to some fighting in the 
villages of St. Denis and St. Charles. The British 
loss was about ten men killed and thirty wounded. 
This petty fighting was the most severe in the disturb- 
ances glorified by the name of the Canadian Rebellion. 

In these circumstances Lord John Russell, on the 
16th January 1838, introduced a Bill for the tempo- 
rary suspension of the existing Constitution of Lower 
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Canada, and the vesting of legislative powers in a 
special Council, pending the result of the investiga- 
tion which Lord Durham was commissioned to make 
in Canada with regard to the causes of the difficulty, 
and to the best future policy. 

At this point we may turn for a moment to the 
history of the province of Upper Canada. In this 
province no deep division of race and language made 
a dividing line between parties. Nevertheless a contest 
had long been carried on presenting many of the ex- 
ternal characteristics of that which had been waged in 
Lower Canada. In Upper Canada, as in Lower, the 
object of the popular party was to raise the popular 
Assembly to the position of power occupied by the 
British House of Commons, and to secure its ultimate 
control over the Executive Government. 

The Upper Province had long been controlled by 
a group of men, closely resembling the last century 
Beresford or Ponsonby groups in Ireland, commonly 
designated the ‘‘Family Compact,” well organised, 
holding all the chief offices, and controlling the 
Executive Council and successive Governors by social 
and political influences. 


“The bench,” said Lord Durham’s report, ‘the 
magistracy, the high offices of the Episcopal Church, 
and a great part of the legal profession are filled by 
the adherents of this party; by grant or purchase they 
have acquired nearly the whole of the waste lands of 
the province; they are all-powerful in the chartered 
banks, and, till lately, shared among themselves ex- 
clusively all offices of trust and profit. The bulk of 
this party consists of native-born inhabitants of the 
colony, or of emigrants who settled in it before the 
last war with the United States; the principal members 
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of it belong to the Church of England, and the main- 
tenance of the claims of that Church has always been 
one of its distinguishing characteristics.” 


The political battles in Upper Canada were fought 
largely upon this Church question. By the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791, a certain portion of land in every 
township was set apart for the maintenance of what, 
with unhappy vagueness, the framers of the Act called 
a “Protestant clergy.” Under that term the clergy 
of the Church of England had always claimed the 
sole enjoyment of this endowment. But a consider- 
able proportion of the population consisted of Scottish 
Presbyterians, who demanded an equal division be- 
tween their clergy and that of the Church of England. 
Other Protestant Dissenters also claimed a share, while 
many Protestants, together with the Catholics of the 
province, were in favour of the application of these 
funds to the general purposes of government or to 
education. ‘The irritation about this matter seems to 
have been increased by the assertion by the endowed 
Anglican clergy of the kind of social and off- 
cial precedence and position held by clergy of the 
Established Church in England. The whole issue 
was embittered, moreover, by the existence of the 
Orange Association in the province. 

The Family Compact were predominant in the 
Executive and Legislative Councils, but the Assembly 
usually contained a majority of the opposite party, 
called the ‘“ Reformers.” The main object of this 
group was, to use their own expression, to make the 
colonial Constitution “an exact transcript” of that 
of Great Britain; and they desired that the Crown 
should, in Upper Canada, as at home, entrust the 
administration of affairs to men possessing the con- 
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fidence of the Assembly. The long unsuccessful 
struggle turned the minds of some of the Reformers 
in the direction of the United States; the ruling con- 
nection were able to appeal to the sentiment of loyalty 
and the fear of separation, and, assisted by Orange 
violence, won a majority in the Assembly at the 
elections of 1836. This was followed by Mackenzie’s 
treasonable enterprise, and the outbreak of 1837.° 
The rising was promptly quelled, but met with a great 
deal of sympathy in the province, petitions for the 
pardon of two of the leaders, who were executed, 
being signed by 30,000 of their fellow-countrymen. 

1 Mackenzie took possession of Navy Island, in the Niagara River ; 


held it with a force of 1000 men, and issued a proclamation declaring the 
whole of Canada to be a Republic. 


CHAPTER II 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT 


SucH was the state of affairs in Lower and Upper 
Canada when the Royal Commission was issued on 
the 31st March 1838, appointing the Earl of Durham 
to be ‘‘ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and 
over each of our provinces of Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and in and 
over our island of Prince Edward in North America” ; 
and also “ High Commissioner for the adjustment of 
certain important questions depending in the said 
provinces of Lower and Upper Canada respecting the 
form and future government of the said provinces.” 
Lord Durham went out as a temporary Dictator and 
as a Constitution-maker. His mission and report and 
the policy founded upon it form a great epoch in the 
history of the British Colonial Empire. 

The statesmen who were at this date in the time 
of life when convictions have been formed had been 
brought up under the influence of the ideas which 
were generated by the loss of the older American 
Colonies. Englishmen had not at once been taught by 
this severe lesson to shake off the old colonial theory 
that colonies existed for the sake of the Mother 
Country and must be governed from it. But they 
now thought that if and as soon as a colony became 
perfectly self-governing it would desire to become 
independent ; that probably it would not be possible 
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to resist this desire; and that, moreover, it was of 
doubtful advantage to England to maintain any con- 
nection with colonies at all. This view was the old 
colonial idea tinctured with a new pessimism, the 
result of the American War of Independence. There 
was an absence of faith, and therefore of enthusiasm, 
as to the future of the Colonial Empire. 

The low-water mark of this reaction from the 
disastrous imperial policy of George III. was cer- 
tainly reached by Jeremy Bentham, who, writing in 
1789, laid it down as a fundamental proposition that 
“it is not the interest of Great Britain to have any 
foreign dependencies whatever,” on the grounds (1) 
that distant dependencies increase the chance of war; 
and (2) that colonies are seldom, if ever, sources of 
profit to the Mother Country. But the feeling con- 
tinued to exist long after Bentham’s time. 

In proof of this it is worth while to quote a few 
passages from the debates in Parliament at the time 
of these Canadian troubles. 

Lord John Russell said, on the 16th May 1836 :— 


“The House of Assembly of Lower Canada have 
asked for an elective Legislative Council and an Exe- 
cutive Council which shall be responsible to them, 
and not to the Government and Crown of Great 
Britain. We consider that these demands are incon- 
sistent with the relations between a Colony and the 
Mother Country, and that it would be better to say 
at once, ‘Let the two countries separate,’ than for us 
to pretend to govern the Colony afterwards.” 


These, be it noted, are the words of one bred in 
the purest Whig principles, and himself a leader of 
the Reform movement at home. ‘They are inspired by 
a sentiment like that of a father who might say to his 
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son : ‘‘So long as you continue to live in my house you 
must be governed by me; but I do not expect you 
always to remain at home, and you had better leave at 
once, if you prefer liberty.” 

When, on the 16th January 1838, Lord John 
Russell, as Prime Minister, brought in the Bill to 
suspend the liberties of Lower Canada, he again re- 
ferred to the Canadian demand that the Executive 
Council should be responsible to the Assembly in 
these terms :-— 


“T stated that there was one place in which 
the power of the Executive could be thus entirely 
controlled, and this was at the seat of the Imperial 
Government. If the Sovereign of this country were 
to select those who had the confidence of the Crown, 
but who possessed none of the confidence of the House 
of Commons, there must be a speedy change in the 
administration, and the Constitution could only pro- 
ceed in consequence of that change. But, in a colony, 
if the Executive Council are to be named according to 
the will of the Assembly, there is another question 
which arises, namely, what is to become of the orders 


given by the Imperial Government and the Governor 
of the colony.” 


Here was the still unsolved problem, how to recon- 
cile colonial liberty with imperial supremacy. 

The same speech of the Whig leader contains a 
passage which gives, unadulterated, the pure com- 
mercial theory of the old colonial school. He said :— 


“With respect to trade, it has always been ad- 
mitted that an Imperial Legislature has a right to 
compel a colony to receive the produce of the Mother 
Country, and a right to restrict that colony in its 
commerce with other nations.” 


CANADA III 


That a Whig Premier, in 1838, should still have 
proclaimed in Parliament the doctrine which largely 
contributed to our loss of the United States, and nearly 
brought about the loss of Ireland, is a striking proof 
of the vitality of deeply-rooted ideas. 

The Tory Duke of Wellington expressed the old 
view more concisely than did Lord John Russell, when 
in 1840, speaking in the House of Lords, he said: 
“Their Lordships might depend that local responsible 
government and the sovereignty of Great Britain were 
completely incompatible.” 

The indifference, common at that time, as to the 
maintenance of the connection with the Colonies 
appears in many passages. ‘The Radical Roebuck 
said in the House of Commons on the 14th April 
1837: ‘‘Whatever may be the course we pursue, the 
time must inevitably come when our American 
colonies will become independent States.” A very 
well-informed and distinguished peer, Lord Ash- 
burton, said in the House of Lords in 1840 that, in his 
opinion, it was useless to keep these Colonies. Lord 
John Russell, in his speech of 16th January 1838 
went, indeed, so far as to say that he did not think 
that England was ready to abandon North America. 


“I do believe that the possession of our Colonies 
tends materially to the prosperity of the Empire. On 
the preservation of our Colonies depends the continu- 
ance of our commercial marine, and on our commercial 
marine depends our naval power, and on our naval 
power mainly depends the strength and supremacy of 
our arms.” 


Not a trace here of the imperial zdealism which has 
grown up since the day of Lord John. The retention 
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of the Colonies was merely a matter of material 
expediency. Lord John went on to say :— 


‘Although I am not prepared to give ummediate 
independence, this I will say, that, if the time were to 
come at which such an important change might be 
safely and advantageously made, I should by no means 
be indisposed to give the 1,400,000 of our present 
fellow-subjects who are living in the provinces of 
North America a participation in the perfect freedom 
enjoyed by the Mother Country. If it were a fit time, 
if circumstances of all kinds were such as to render 
such an arrangement desirable, I think that our 
Colonies might with propriety be severed from us, and 
formed into a separate and distinct State, in alliance 
offensive and defensive with this country.” * 


How impossible it is to imagine a speech in this 
tone made by Lord Rosebery or Mr. Chamberlain, 
modern representatives of the Liberal party. But Lord 
John Russell had been bred in a very different atmo- 
sphere, and could not, in 1838, conceive of perfect 
freedom without severance, or how Canada, while 
being virtually “a distinct State in alliance offensive 
and defensive with this country,” could yet remain an 
integral portion of the Empire. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Dominion Premier, in one 
of his speeches made in the Jubilee Year of 1897, said 
“ Canada 1s a nation.” Canada is no longer a colonial 
dependency. It isa distinct State. It is in alliance 
offensive and defensive with this country. Yet 

1 As late as 1852 Sir Henry Taylor, who was Permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, wrote to Lord Grey: “I cannot but regard 
the North American Provinces as a most dangerous possession for this 
country, either as likely to breed a war with the United States, or to 
make a war otherwise generated more grievous and disastrous. I do not 
suppose the provinces to be useless to us at present, but I regard any 


present uses not obtainable from them as independent nations as no more 
than the dust in the balance compared with the evil contingencies,” 
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it has not ceased to be an integral portion of the 
Empire. Thus in the case of Canada we have succeeded 
in reconciling “Imperium et Libertas””—autonomy and 
imperial connection—“ res olim dissociabiles.” 

Lord Durham’s report marks the end of the old 
colonial theory and the triumph of the new idea. It 
is, therefore, well worth while to examine with care 
this remarkable State paper. 

The troubles both in Lower and Upper Canada 
appeared to Lord Durham to be due to the absence 
of a working identity of will between the popular 
assemblies on the one side, and, on the other, the 
executive power supported by its nominees in the 
legislative councils. In Lower Canada there was also 
the difficulty arising from the presence of two races— 
one in a great numerical majority, French in origin 
and language, Roman Catholic in religion, mainly agri- 
cultural by occupation in the small farmer or peasant 
way, poorer and more content, less progressive, ambi- 
tious, and enterprising; the other British by origin, 
Protestant in religion, commercial, or farming on a 
large scale, far more energetic, restless, and enterpris- 
ing, and richer. ‘The two races were divided by race, 
language, religion, occupation, education, tastes, aims, 
and social differences. The English were irritated by 
the obstacles to the improvement of trade and com- 
merce which were placed in their way by French 
jealousy ; the French were irritated by the political 
and economic ascendency of a minority. 

“The ascendency,” wrote Lord Durham, “ which 
an unjust favouritism had contributed to give to the 
English race in the government and the legal profes- 
sion, their own superior energy, skill, and capital, 


secured to them in every branch of industry. ‘They 
H 
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have developed the resources of the country; they 
have constructed or improved its means of communi- 
cation; they have created its internal and foreign 
commerce. The entire wholesale and a large portion of 
the retail trade of the province, with the most profitable 
and flourishing farms, are now in the hands of this 
numerical minority of the population.” The English 
looked on the French with contempt; the French, as 
the English economic conquest progressed, saw their 
rivals with “alarm, with jealousy, and finally with 
hatred.” Intermarriages were rare; there was no com- 
bination for public objects of any kind, not even for 
those of charity. ‘‘The only public occasion,” said 
Lord Durham, ‘‘on which they ever meet is in the 
jury-box, and they meet there only to the utter ob- 
struction of justice.” 

The feeling of hostility between two races thus 
deeply divided had been rapidly increasing during the 
years preceding the outbreak of 1837, and was exces- 
sively detrimental to the economic progress of the pro- 
vince. The entire want of municipal self-government 
obliged the English—even in some districts where 
they were in a majority—to come to the Assembly for 
every road, or bridge, or canal, or other public work 
that was needed. Here they encountered every kind 
of obstacle and delay, until the English inhabitants 
came to regard the policy of the Assembly “as a plan 
for preventing any further emigration to the provinces, 
of stopping the growth of English wealth, and of 
rendering precarious the English property already in- 
vested or acquired in Lower Canada.” One is reminded 
in many ways of the complaints made against the Boer 
Legislature by the English settlers in the Transvaal. 
It was in any case difficult for the English minority, 
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feeling itself superior in political energy and intelli- 
gence, to submit to a majority elected by constituents 
who could not, for the most part, read or write; and 
when material interests were gravely touched the 
situation became almost impossible. Thus in the 
violent contests between the popular Assembly and the 
Executive Government in the years preceding the insur- 
rection of 1837, the English minority rallied round 
the Government, supported its claims, called themselves 
“loyal,” and the French, who asserted the rights of the 
majority, “‘rebels.” The resort to arms and shedding 
of blood and destruction of property brought these hos- 
tile and divided races into fierce collision. Here is 
the impression made upon Lord Durham’s mind by 
what he saw and-heard in the year 1838 :-— 


“It is not difficult to conceive how greatly the 
evils, which I have described as previously existing, 
have been aggravated by the war; how terror and 
revenge nourished in each portion of the population 
a bitter and irreconcilable hatred to each other and 
to the institutions of the country. ‘The French popu- 
lation, who had for some time exercised a great and 
increasing power through the medium of the House 
of Assembly, found their hopes unexpectedly pros- 
trated in the dust. . . . Removed from all actual share 
in the government of their country, they brood in sullen 
silence over the memory of their fallen countrymen, 
their burnt villages, of their ruined property, of their 
extinguished ascendency, and of their humbled nation- 
ality. Nor have the English inhabitants forgotten in 
their triumph the terror with which they suddenly saw 
themselves surrounded by an insurgent majority, and 
the incidents which alone appeared to save them from 
the unchecked domination of their antagonists. ‘They 
find themselves still a minority in the midst of a hostile 
and organised people. Apprehensions of secret con- 
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spiracies and sanguinary designs haunt them unceas- 
ingly, and their only hope of safety is supposed to rest 
on systematically terrifying and disabling the French, 
and in preventing a majority of that race from ever again 
being predominant in any portion of the legislature of 
their province. . . . Never again will the present 
generation of French Canadians yield a loyal submis- 
sion to a British Government; never again will the 
English population tolerate the authority of a House 
of Assembly in which the French shall possess, or even 
approximate to, a majority.” 


Recent events had for the time replaced the ancient 
antipathy of the French Canadians to the United States 
by a still stronger antipathy to their Anglo-Saxon 
fellow-Colonials, and it was agreed by all that an in- 
vading American army would, in 1838, have been 
secure of the co-operation of the whole French popu- 
lation. On the other side, the English population of 
the provinces were not, after the rebellion, in a loyal 
mood. ‘They complained of the whole course of policy 
pursued by the British Legislature and Government, 
which had, they said, encouraged the mischievous 
French nationalist pretensions, had been vacillat- 
ing and inconsistent, had discouraged loyalty and 
fomented rebellion, and had been founded upon utter 
ignorance of the real condition of affairs. They went 
so far as to say that they would not endure being made 
the sport of parties at home, and that if the Mother 
Country forgot what was due to the loyal and enter- 
prising men of her own race, they must protect them- 
selves. In the language of one of their advocates, they 
asserted that “ Lower Canada must be English, at the 
expense, if necessary, of not being British.” They 
hinted that if Canada became part of the United States, 
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the connection and the consequent immigration from 
the States would soon establish Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority and bring to an end all French pretensions, and 
that Canada might then begin to share the amazing 
progress and prosperity of her American neighbours. 
If any attempt were made to restore the Assembly 
with its French majority, it seemed to Lord Durham 
quite certain that the English Colonists would seek, 
on any terms, an union with the United States. 

One result of all these political troubles and racial 
animosities was the retardation of economic and 
material development in British North America. 


‘Tt is melancholy,” said Lord Durhan, speaking of 
Lower Canada, ‘‘to think of the opportunities of good 
legislation which were sacrificed in this mere contest 
for power. No country in the world ever demanded 
from a paternal Government, or from patriotic repre- 
sentatives, more unceasing and rigorous reforms both 
of its laws and its administrative system.” 


Lower Canada possessed neither municipal institu- 
tions, the foundation of Anglo-Saxon progress, nor any- 
thing resembling the powerful centralisation of France. 
It enjoyed neither the advantages of Anglo-Saxon nor 
of Latin institutions. Its judicial institutions were de- 
fective, its land laws uncongenial to progress. While 
the Assembly and the Executive Government were 
engaged in a contest for power, they left untouched 
‘those vast and easy means of communication which 
deserved, and would have repaid, the application 
of the provincial revenues. The State of New York 
made its own St. Lawrence from the Erie to the 
Hudson, while the Government of Canada could not 
achieve, or even attempt, the few miles of canal and 
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dredging which would have rendered its mighty rivers 
navigable almost to their sources.” 

In Upper Canada, on the other hand, there was 
much energy, almost too much in proportion to re- 
sources, as to public works. The House of Assembly 
of that province began the great ship canal, called the 
Cornwall Canal, with a view of enabling ships of con- 
siderable size to avoid the Long Sands Rapids, and 
this work was at a great cost brought near to com- 
pletion. But the whole of these works, when com- 
pleted, would be of small value without the execution 
of similar works on that part of the St. Lawrence River 
lying between the province border and Montreal. This 
co-operation the Assembly of Lower Canada refused, or 
neglected, to give, and at the date of Lord Durham’s 
report the works had consequently been suspended, 
while the Upper Province was left heavily indebted. 

Of all governmental matters in a new country with 
vast territory and scarce population, each competing 
with other countries in the endeavour to attract de- 
sirable emigrants, the most important is the system for 
disposing of unoccupied lands. In the United States, 
since the year 1796, the system had been regulated by 
a law of Congress applicable to the whole territory. 
This law rendered acquisition of land easy, and yet, by 
means of a price, restricted appropriation to the actual 
wants of the settler, was so simple as to be easily 
understood, provided for accurate surveys and against 
needless delays, gave an instant and secure title, and 
admitted of no favouritism. ‘That system,” said Lord 
Durham, “has promoted an amount of immigration 
and settlement of which the history of the world 
affords no other example,” besides producing a steady 
and increasing revenue to the Federal Government. 
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In the British American Colonies, on the contrary, 
there never had been at that date any general and 
well-designed system of land allotment. Surveys had 
been inadequate everywhere, boundaries uncertain, 
delays vexatious, and favouritism prevalent. Every- 
where the allotment had erred on the side of profusion, 
and the Government had alienated much more land 
than the grantees were able to reclaim. In some of 
the Colonies it was almost impossible for a person 
without political influence to obtain any of the public 
land. The administration of the public lands cost for 
a long time more than it produced. ‘The market value 
of land was, as a rule, much higher on the United 
States side than on the Canadian side of the border 
line. At the date of the report the price of wild land 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, close to the line, was 
five dollars an acre; but similar land in the adjoining 
British townships was only worth one dollar an acre, 
and even at that price was often unsaleable. In Lower 
Canada, one witness declared that there had been no 
increase in the value of much wild land for twenty 
years. ‘The superiority of the American system at- 
tracted emigration out of Canada into the United 
States. 

The fact was that the general effect of Canadian 
methods was to place a vast extent of land outside the 
control of Government, and yet to keep it in a state of 
wildness. In both Upper and Lower Canada, in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island, the great mass of 
public lands had been alienated before 1838, either as 
“ Clergy Reserves” under the Act of 1791, or in grants 
to the loyalists from the United States after the War 
of Independence, or to discharged soldiers and sailors, 
executive and legislative councillors, and other political 
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personages. Families of this kind were frequently not 
occupants of any part of it, but held it in hopes of a 
rise in value through increase of population. The 
Constitutional Act of 1791 had attempted to introduce 
some limitations as to the dimensions of land grants, 
but these had been largely evaded. ‘The result of this 
system of making grants to individuals who were not 
settlers or cultivators, but merely speculative land- 
holders, was that everywhere there were large blocks of 
wild land separating the real holdings, hindering the 
construction of roads, and ctherwise defeating the 
benefits to be derived from concentration of population. 
Many farms, and even whole townships, had been 
abandoned on this account. In fact, large parts of 
these colonies suffered the evils of absenteeism in its 
worst form. The absentees neither improved the land 
themselves, nor would they let others improve it. 

In 1838 the argument, from the point of view of 
material interests, in favour of the union of Canada 
with the Southern Republic was strong. The two 
sides of the border line presented an instructive and, 
to an English observer, a mortifying contrast. 


‘*On the American side all is activity and bustle. 
The forest has been widely cleared ; every year nume- 
rous settlements are formed, and thousands of farms are 
erected out of the waste; the country is intersected by 
common roads; canals and railroads are finished, or in 
the course of formation ; the ways of communication 
and transport are crowded with people, and enlivened 
by numerous carriages and large steamboats. The 
observer is surprised at the number of harbours on the 
lakes, and the number of vessels they contain; while 
bridges, artificial landing- places, and commodious 
wharves are formed in all directions as soon as re- 
quired. Good houses, warehouses, mills, inns, villages, 
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towns, and even great cities, are almost seen to spring 
up out of the desert. Every village has its school- 
house and place of public worship. Every town has 
many of both, with its township buildings, its book 
stores, and probably one or two banks and newspapers ; 
and the cities, with their fine churches, their great 
hotels, their exchanges, court-houses, and municipal 
halls of stone or marble, so new and fresh as to mark 
the recent existence of the forest where they now stand, 
would be admired in any part of the Old World.” 


Now for the Canadian picture. 


‘On the British side of the line, with the exception 
of a few favoured spots where some approach to Ameri- 
can prosperity is apparent, all seems waste and desolate. 
There is but one railroad in all British America, and 
that is only fifteen miles long. 

“The ancient city of Montreal, which is naturally 
the commercial capital of the Canadas, will not bear 
the least comparison in any respect with Buffalo, which 
is an erection of yesterday. But it is not in the differ- 
ence between the larger towns on the two sides that 
we shall find the best evidence of our own inferiority. 
That painful but undeniable truth is most manifest in 
the country districts through which the line of national 
separation passes for a thousand miles. There, on the 
side of both the Canadas and also of Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, a widely scattered population, poor and 
apparently unenterprising, though hardy and industri- 
ous, separated from each other by tracts of intervening 
forest, without towns and markets, almost without 
roads, living in mean houses, drawing little more than 
a rude subsistence from ill-cultivated land, and seem- 
ingly incapable of improving their condition, present 
the most instructive contrast to their enterprising and 
thriving neighbours on the American side.” 


One is reminded of the contrast which might have 
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been drawn between England and Ireland at any time 
during the last two or three centuries. 

It has been pointed out that the entire political 
independence of each other of two provinces so natur- 
ally interdependent as Upper and Lower Canada had 
impeded the execution of great public works. It also 
led to difficulties in financial relations. As all over- 
sea imports into Upper Canada entered through the 
ports of Lower Canada, the duties levied upon them 
were collected in the latter province. Upper Canada 
had naturally claimed a proportion of this revenue, 
and this proportion was settled from time to time by 
Commissioners appointed by each province. But, as 
recently in the case of the financial “ ausgleich ” 
between Austria and Hungary, these settlements had 
given rise to dispute and discontent, and promised 
to give more. ‘The revenue of Upper Canada being 
utterly inadequate to its expenditure, that province 
wished to increase its customs duties. But this could 
not be done without increasing the taxation of Lower 
Canada, where the revenue was usually in excess of 
the expenditure. It was on account of these difficul- 
ties that the union of the two provinces was proposed 
in 1822, and the same reason influenced the people of 
Upper Canada in 1838, and made them desire an union. 

So, then, affairs stood in British North America 
when the Earl of Durham landed there at the begin- 
ning of the year 1838. In Lower Canada the Con- 
stitution was suspended. A _ political struggle had 
raged for years between, on the one side, the popular 
Assembly supported by the great majority of the 
people, and, on the other, the high officials of the 
Crown supported by the English minority and the 
second Chamber. ‘This struggle had culminated in 
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fighting and bloodshed, and a racial animosity closely 
resembling that which existed in Ireland immediately 
after 1798. Lord Durham found in both the Canadas, 
and also in the minor Colonies, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward’s Island, a defective constitutional 
practice which prevented the existence of harmonious 
working between Government and Assembly, and 
almost insured discord. Throughout British North 
America there was neither co-operation for the com- 
mon good between the different Colonies nor institu- 
tions for effecting such co-operation. The result of 
these causes was stagnation and arrest of economic 
development, the more evident by reason of the con- 
trast exhibited by the adjoining American States. 
The magnitude of the interests involved in the right 
settlement of the question is finely set forth in the 
following section of Lord Durham’s report :— 


“On the course which your Majesty and your Par- 
liament may adopt with respect to the North American 
Colonies will depend the future destinies not only of 
the million and a half of your Majesty’s subjects who 
at present inhabit those provinces, but of that vast 
population which those ample and fertile territories 
are fit and destined hereafter to support. No portion 
of the American Continent possesses greater natural 
resources for the maintenance of large and flourishing 
communities. An almost boundless range of the 
richest soil still remains unsettled, and may be ren- 
dered available for the purposes of agriculture. The 
wealth of inexhaustible forests of the best timber in 
America, and of extensive regions of the most valuable 
minerals have as yet been scarcely touched. Along 
the whole line of sea-coast around each island, and 
in every river, are to be found the greatest and richest 
fisheries in the world. ‘The best fuel and the most 
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abundant water-power are available for the coarser 
manufactures, for which an easy and certain market 
will be found. ‘Trade with other Continents is 
favoured by the possession of a large number of 
safe and spacious harbours; long, deep, and numer- 
ous rivers and vast inland seas supply the means of 
easy intercourse; and the structure of the country 
generally affords the utmost facility for every species 
of communication by land. Unbounded materials of 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry 
are there; it depends upon the present decision of the 
Imperial Legislature to determine for whose benefit 
they are to be rendered available. The country which 
has founded and maintained these Colonies at a vast 
expense of blood and treasure may justly expect its 
compensation in turning their unappropriated resources 
to the account of its own redundant population ; they 
are the rightful patrimony of the English people, the 
ample appanage which God and Nature have set aside 
in the New World for those whose lot has assigned 
them but insufficient portions in the Old. Under wise 
and free institutions these great advantages may yet be 
secured to your Majesty’s subjects, and a connection 
secured by the link of kindred origin; and mutual 
benefits may continue to bind to the British Empire 
the ample territories of its North American provinces, 
and the large and flourishing population by which they 
will assuredly be filled.” 


Such were the words addressed by the English 
nobleman, sent to Canada upon a mission of such 
high issue, to the young queen who had just ascended 
the British throne. She lived to see, long before the 
end of her glorious and beneficial reign, peace and pro- 
sperity flourish in her North American dominions. Two 
races, still sharply divided by blood, language, and re- 
ligion, live side by side. If entire harmony and good 
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will does not always exist, yet a working solution has 
at least been discovered for the most difficult of all 
political problems, and, beyond doubt, success, energy, 
boundless hope, replace lethargy and _ stagnation. 


Let us now trace the process by which this change 
came to pass. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF I84I 


In Lord Durham’s opinion the primary remedy for the 
evils which had vexed these colonies and thwarted 
their economic development was obvious. Follow out, 
he advised, the logical consequences of the establish- 
ment in 1791 of representative Assemblies. Bring 
about, by applying the British method, identity of will 
between the executive and legislative powers. He said 
in his report :-— 


“It is difficult to conceive what could have been 
their theory of government who imagined that, in any 
colony of England, a body invested with the name and 
character of a representative Assembly could be de- 
prived of any of those powers which, in the opinion 
of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature. 
It was a vain delusion to imagine that by mere limita- 
tions in the Constitutional Act, or an exclusive system 
of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of 
wielding the public opinion of the majority, could 
regard certain portions of the provincial revenues as 
sacred from its control, could confine itself to the mere 
business of making laws, and look on as a passive or 
indifferent spectator while those laws were carried into 
effect by men in whose intentions or capacity it had 
not the slightest confidence. Yet such was the limita- 
tion placed upon the authority of the Assembly of 
Lower Canada; it might refuse or pass laws, vote or 
withhold supplies, but it could exercise no influence on 
the nomination of a single officer of the Crown. The 
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Executive Council, the law officers, and whatever 
heads of departments are known to the administrative 
system of the province, were placed in power without 
any regard to the wishes of the people or their repre- 
sentatives ; nor indeed are there wanting instances in 
which a mere hostility to the majority of the Assembly 
elevated the most incompetent persons to posts of 
honour and trust. However decidedly the Assembly 
might condemn the policy of the Government, the 
persons who had advised that policy retained their 
offices and the power of giving bad advice. Ifa law 
was passed after repeated conflicts, it had to be carried 
into effect by those who most strenuously opposed it.” 


Lord Durham had to meet the argument used in 
England by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Stanley, 
and Lord John Russell, that a colony which should 
name all its own administrative functionaries would, 
in fact, cease to be dependent. He admitted that 
the system proposed would place the internal affairs 
of a colony in the hands of the colonists themselves, 
and would give to them the execution of the laws 
which they had long been entrusted to make. In 
this, he maintained, there was no evil to the Mother 
Country, and he observed that it could not be to the 
interest of Great Britain to keep a most expensive 
military possession of the Colonies in order that 
a Governor or Secretary of State might be able to 
confer colonial appointments on one rather than on 
another set of persons in the Colonies. For that, he 
said, was really the only question at issue. One 
result of the divorce between Executive and Assembly 
had been that the initiative in voting and appropri- 
ating public money had been lodged in the Assembly.’ 


1 In the United States the initiative and responsibility of raising and 
appropriating public revenue are lodged not with the President and his 
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While this system lasted Lord Durham held that good 
government was not attainable. 


“As long as a revenue is raised which leaves a 
large surplus after the payment of the necessary ex- 
penses of the civil government, and as long as any 
member of the Assembly may, without restriction, 
propose a vote of public money, so long will the 
Assembly retain in its hands the powers which it 
everywhere abuses of misapplying that money. The 
prerogative of the Crown, which is constantly exercised 
in Great Britain for the real protection of the people, 
ought never to have been waived in the Colonies, and, 
if the rule of the Imperial Parliament, that no money 
vote should be proposed without the previous consent 
of the Crown, were introduced into these Colonies, it 
might be wisely employed in protecting the public 
interests now frequently sacrificed in that scramble 
for local appropriations which chiefly serves to give 
an undue influence to particular individuals or parties.” 


Responsibility and initiative in the hands of a 
body of Ministers identified with the majority for the 
time being in the Legislative Assembly representing 
the will of the people, and a Representative of the 


Ministers, but with Congress. Mr. Bryce, in his book on “The American 
Commonwealth,” thinks this system most unsatisfactory. He says (vol. i. 
. 281 — 

a In the supremely important matter of raising and applying the public 
revenue, the Executive Government, instead of proposing and supervising, 
instead of securing that each department gets the money that it needs, 
that no money goes where it is not needed, that revenue is procured in the 
least troublesome and expensive way, that an exact yearly balance is 
struck, that the policy of expenditure is self-consistent and reasonably 
permanent from year to year, 1s, by its exclusion from Congress, deprived 
of influence on the one hand, of responsibility on the other. The Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, to use an English expression, is put into 
commission, and divided between the chairmen of several unconnected 
committees of both Houses. A mass of business which, as English experi- 
ence shows, specially needs the knowledge, skill, and economical cunscience 
of a responsible Ministry, is left to committees which are powerful but 
not responsible, and to Houses whose nominal responsibility is in practice 
sadly weakened by their want of appropriate methods and organisation.” 
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Crown acting upon the advice of those Ministers—such 
was the system recommended for the Canadian Colonies. 
If, however, this system had been introduced into the 
several North American Colonies and their mutual 
independence had remained, the difficult questions 
arising as to customs duties and public works affecting 
two or more of these States would not have been 
solved. These questions were certain to increase in 
magnitude as trade increased with Europe, and when 
main lines of railway were constructed through British 
North America. They were by themselves sufficient 
to suggest the advisability of a federal, if not of a 
legislative or incorporating union. 

Lord Durham found other reasons for an union of 
the provinces. The North American colonist, a member 
of a mighty but widely divided Empire, in the govern- 
ment of which he had no voice, could not feel himself 
to be, like the citizen of the United States, a member 
of a great and vigorous nation. His country, for 
practical purposes, was a province with a few hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and he felt the deadening in- 
fluence of the narrow and subordinate community to 
which he belonged. The Colonists were in danger, 
so long as they had no national feeling of their own, 
of being subjugated by the thoughts and manners of 
the lively and powerful nationality lying to the south 
of their frontier. Moreover, the rising power of the 
United States made an union between the Canadian 
provinces very important from a military point of view. 
“War,” said Heraclitus, “is the father of all things.” 
The old force which has moulded so many nations, the 
necessity of union for common defence, shaped also the 
destinies of Canada. Unity in post-office administra- 
tion, currency, and the banking system was also desired. 

I 
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A motive of union more immediately pressing than 
all the rest was the difficulty of giving perfect con- 
stitutional freedom and control over Government to 
the people of Lower Canada, were that province to 
retain its previous isolation and independence. To 
do so would be to place the interests of the English 
minority, possessing a large proportion of the wealth 
and commerce of the province, in the hands of a 
majority of a different race and Church, mainly elected 
by peasants, and embittered by a long and furious 
political struggle ending in an unsuccessful and still 
smouldering rebellion. This consideration was by 
itself sufficient reason for an union of some kind. 
Indeed, the only alternative was to deprive the people 
of Lower Canada, or the majority of them, of the 
franchise, and to govern the province as a Crown 
Colony, or through an Assembly virtually elected by 
the English minority. If schemes of this kind were 
rejected, as they were by Lord Durham, nothing re- 
mained but to bring the English population of the 
Upper Province to redress the racial balance in the 
Lower. ‘Thus all the conditions of the problem clearly 
indicated the necessity either of a federal or of an 
incorporating union between the various Canadian 
Colonies. 

Lord Durham when he landed in Canada was in- 
clined towards the project—favoured also by Sir Robert 
Peel—of a federal union, but as an intermediate step 
and not as a final end. 


“T thought (he said) that it would be the ten- 
dency of a federation, sanctioned and consolidated by 
a monarchical government, gradually to become a 
complete legislative union; and that thus, while con- 
ciliating the French of Lower Canada by leaving them 
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the government of their own province and their own 
internal legislation, I might provide for the protection 
of British interests by the general Government, and for 
the gradual transition of the provinces into an united 
and homogeneous community.” . 


But Lord Durham, after discussion and inquiry, 
changed his view, and recommended an immediate 
“ Legislative” or ‘‘ Incorporating” union. He was 
influenced by two main reasons. One was his con- 
viction of the necessity of anglicising the French 
Canadians. He asked the question, ‘‘Is this French 
Canadian nationality one which, for the good merely 
of that people, we ought to strive to perpetuate?” 
His answer was a decided “No.” He thought that 
this separate racial character, language, and institu- 
tions placed them at a great disadvantage in the 
midst of the Anglo-Saxon world of North America, 
and retained them in a position of hopeless inferiority. 
“Tt is to elevate them from that inferiority that I 
desire to give to the Canadians our English character.” 
No plan for the future government of Lower Canada 
would avail unless it included the settlement ‘‘ at once 
and for ever of the national character of the province.” 
He added :— 


“T entertain no doubt as to the national character 
which must be given to Lower Canada; it must be 
that of the British Empire; that of the majority of the 
population of British America; that of the great race 
which must, in the lapse of no long period of time, be 
predominant over the whole North American Con- 
tinent. Without effecting the change so rapidly or 
so roughly as to shock the feelings and trample on 
the welfare of the existing generation, it must hence- 
forth be the first and steady purpose of the British 
Government to establish an English population, with 
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English laws and language, in this province, and to 
trust its Government to none but a decided English 
Legislature.” 


It has been said of Cardinal Newman that he was 
the greatest man that ever tried, and made the most 
heroic attempt ever made, to change the character of a 
nation, and that he failed. That which Newman could 
not do in England, a legislative union failed to achieve 
in Canada, as it has failed to achieve it in Ireland. 
Even a despotic union has failed to effect this result in 
Poland, and in the case of the Jews not even a dis- 
persion of two thousand years over the face of the 
earth has succeeded in accomplishing it. A nation 
which is marked off from the surrounding peoples by 
descent, language, religion, and local habitation will 
not easily undergo the metamorphosis contemplated by 
Lord Durham. Lord Durham’s second reason for an 
union of the more complete kind, that is to say, a 
legislative or incorporating union, was sounder and 
more practical. It was that, for the present at any 
rate, in the embittered state of feeling, not even the 
limited power of a state or provincial assembly subject 
to a federal union could be entrusted to the French 
majority in Lower Canada. 


“In the present state of feeling among the French 
population, I cannot doubt that any power which they 
might possess would be used against the policy and the 
very existence of any form of British government. I 
cannot doubt that any French Assembly that shall meet 
again in Lower Canada will use whatever power, be it 
more or less limited, it may have to obstruct the 
Government, and undo whatever has been done by it. 
Time, and the honest co-operation of the various 
parties, would be required to aid the action of a federal 
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constitution ; and time is not allowed, in the present 
state of Lower Canada, nor co-operation to be expected 
from a legislature of which the majority shall represent 
its French inhabitants. I believe that tranquillity can 
only be restored by subjecting the province to the 
rigorous rule of an English majority ; and that the only 
efficacious government would be that formed by a 
legislative union.” 


Lord Durham called attention to the precedents 
of the unions between England and Scotland, and 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 


“The experience of the two unions in the British 
Isles may teach us how effectively the strong arm of a 
popular legislature would compel the obedience of the 
refractory population; and the hopelessness of success 
would gradually subdue the existing animosities, and 
incline the French Canadian population to acquiesce in 
their new state of political existence. I certainly 
should not like to subject the French Canadians to the 
rule of the identical English minority with which they 
have been so long contending, but from a majority, 
emanating from so much more extended a source, I do 
not think they would have any oppression or injustice 
to fear; and, in this case, the far greater part of the 
majority never having been brought into previous 
collision, would regard them with no animosity that 
could warp their natural sense of equity. The endow- 
ments of the Catholic Church in Lower Canada, and 
the existence of all its present laws, until altered by 
the united Legislature, might be secured by stipulations 
similar to those adopted in the union between Great 
Britain and Scotland.” 


In 1839 the constitution of the population was just 
such as would secure a sufficient working majority to 
the English population under a legislative union. The 
population of Upper Canada was estimated at 400,000, 
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the English inhabitants of Lower Canada at 150,000, 
and the French at 450,000. This English majority in 
the whole of Canada, in spite of the prolificness of the 
French Canadians, would draw ahead, it was thought, 
under the influence of emigration. 

Lord Durham’s report, summarised, comes to this. 
The cause of the political discontents in all the North 
American Colonies is due to the absence of the full 
system of representative government, and consequently, 
of working identity of will between the Executives 
and the popular Assemblies. It is, however, impossible 
to concede full representative government to Lower 
Canada so long as it remains independent, by reason 
of the racial animosities and the unfitness of the 
French majority to govern. This indicates the neces- 
sity of an union. An union will also solve the 
questions of financial relations between the provinces 
and the imposition and division of customs duties, of 
large public works in which co-operation of provinces 
is requisite, and of common military defence. An 
union is, moreover, necessary, in view of the growth 
of the United States, to create a national existence 
and feeling in British North America, and to save 
these provinces from being absorbed morally, econo- 
mically, and, finally, politically, by the Republic to 
their south. An union may be federal, or it may be 
legislative. In this case a legislative union is to 
be preferred because it would accelerate the merging 
of the French nationality in the English, and is, more- 
over, under present circumstances, the only means of 
preventing abuse of political power by the French 
majority in Lower Canada. 

Thus the union was recommended partly in order to 
fuse into a single anglicised nationality the two Canadian 
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races, partly as a measure of defence against the United 
States, partly as the only means of conceding to the 
Canadian provinces the full benefit of representative 
institutions without allowing the ascendency of the 
French over the English in the Lower Province, and 
partly with a view to the better development of the 
territories through united action. 

The report was presented to the House of Commons 
on February 11, 1839. On October 14, 1839, an 
important despatch upon general colonial policy was 
sent by Lord John Russell to Lord Durham. It 
stated that the Queen’s Government had “no desire to 
thwart the representative Assemblies of British North 
America in their measures of reform and improve- 
ment,” or to ‘‘make these provinces the resource for 
patronage at home,” but wished to give a full career 
in the Colonies to the talent and character of leading 
persons. ‘‘ Her Majesty has no desire to maintain any 
system in policy among her North American subjects 
which opinion condemns.” It was her Majesty’s 
gracious intention ‘‘to look to the affectionate attach- 
ment of her people in North America as the best 
security for permanent dominion. It is necessary 
for this purpose that no official misconduct should 
be screened by her Majesty’s representative in the 
provinces, and that no private interests should be 
allowed to compete with the general good.” The 
despatch adds that there was no surer way of earning 
the approbation of the Queen “than by maintain- 
ing the harmony of the executive with the legrs- 


latiwe authorities.” Both Governor and Assembly 
were recommended to exercise a wise moderation in 
the use of their respective powers. ‘‘The Governor 


must only oppose the wishes of the Assembly where 
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the honour of the Crown or the interests of the 
Empire are deeply concerned ; and the Assembly must 
be ready to modify some of its measures for the sake 
of harmony and from a reverent attachment to the 
authority of Great Britain.” 

This reassuring despatch might be compared with 
the Proclamation addressed to the peoples of India 
after the Mutiny of 1857. It was an assurance and 
a concession. Lord John Russell retreated from the 
position which he had himself recently maintained that 
full representative government, as in England, could 
not safely be conceded to a colony. ‘The remnants 
of that old colonial theory which had caused the loss 
to the British Crown of the best part of America were 
now swept away. England has hitherto succeeded 
because her Government and People are capable of 
learning lessons from experience, just as Spain has lost 
a splendid empire because she could learn no lesson. 

In November 1339 six resolutions were passed by 
the [special or interim Council of Lower Canada on 
the subject of the proposed union. The first of these 
declared— 


“That, under existing circumstances, in order to 
provide adequately for the peace and tranquillity, and 
the good, constitutional, and efficient government of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, the reunion 
of these provinces under one legislature, in the opinion 
of this Council, has become of indispensable and 
urgent necessity.” 


The Assembly and Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada also came to a resolution in favour of an union. 
Upper Canada was no doubt influenced to a consider- 
able degree by commercial and financial reasons in its 
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desire for an union. Its zeal in public works had 
resulted in a large debt and deficient revenue, while 
Lower Canada had a small debt and surplus revenue. 
Hence the consolidation of debts and revenue was to 
the advantage of the Upper Province. Naturally, also, 
the Upper Canadians were anxious to have greater 
control over their communications with the sea and 
the duties levied at the ports. 

The Union Bill passed smoothly through the two 
Houses of the British Parliament in the year 1840, 
and took effect on the roth February 1841. The 
Act provided for the union of the two provinces in 
one province to be called ‘“‘Canada.” The legisla- 
tive body was to consist (1) of the ‘ Legislative 
Council,” to be composed of not fewer than twenty 
members, nominated by the Crown and holding their 
seats for life, unless they resigned or became disquali- 
fied by certain circumstances; (2) an Assembly, con- 
sisting of eighty-four members, forty-two from each 
province, to be elected by popular suffrage. ‘The first 
Parliament of the United Provinces under this Act 
met on June 13th, 1841, and was opened with all 
the ceremony due to so important an occasion. 


CHAPTER IV 
LORD ELGIN’S GOVERNMENT, 1847 TO 1854 


THE two short administrations of Lord Sydenham and 
Sir Charles Bagot after the union were followed in 
1842 by that of Lord Metcalfe, whose training in India 
had hardly been of a kind to fit him for constitutional 
government in the closing years of his career. He 
was soon at issue with his Ministry on a question of 
patronage. ‘The Ministry resigned, and Lord Metcalfe 
formed a new one from the Conservative minority, 
dissolved Parliament, and threw his whole personal 
influence into the electoral contest with as much party 
zeal as did King George III. in like circumstances in 
1784 or Marshal Macmahon in 1877. Lord Metcalfe 
succeeded in obtaining a small majority, and in his 
speech to the new Parliament declared that, “ while he 
recognised the just power and privilege of the people 
to influence their rulers, he reserved to himself the 
selection of the Executive.” The effect of this line 
of action, said Lord Grey in his book “The Colonial 
Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration,” was 
to direct parliamentary opposition no longer merely 
against the advisers of the Governor, but “ against the 
Governor personally and the British Government of 
which he was the organ.” It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples advocated in Lord Durham’s report and to the 
true meaning of Lord John Russell’s despatch of 
October 1839, in which he announced that for the 
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future the principal offices in the North American 
Colonial Government would not be considered as being 
held by a tenure equivalent to one during good beha- 
viour, but that the holders would be liable to be called 
upon to retire whenever, from motives of public policy 
or for other reasons, this should be found expedient.” 
Lord Metcalfe, however, would probably have found 
small difficulty in reconciling this cautious and am- 
biguous language with his own declaration of policy. 

The full establishment in Canada of the principle 
of administration through Ministers in harmony with 
the majority for the time being of the popular Assembly 
dates from the administration of Lord Elgin, 1847 to 
1854. Lord Elgin, second of three bearers of that 
illustrious name distinguished in the history of the 
Empire, was at the date of his appointment a man of 
thirty-six years of age, who had for several previous 
years been Governor of Jamaica.’ 

Lord Grey, the Colonial Secretary, in sending out 
Lord Elgin, gave him instructions which may thus be 
summarised. The Governor-General was to choose 
his Executive Council from the party which for the 
time being commanded the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture, was not to identify himself with either party, but 
to act as a mediator and moderator between the influ- 
ential of all parties, and never to refuse to accede to 
the advice of his Council for the time being except 
upon matters of “very grave concern.” ° 

Lord Elgin arrived in Canada at the beginning of 
1847. He was at once struck by this great difficulty 
which beset the Legislature and Government of the 
United Provinces, viz., that ‘‘a Conservative Govern- 


1 See “ Life and Letters of Lord Elgin,” by Walrond. 
2 Lord Grey’s “ Colonial Policy,” i. 212. 
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ment has meant a government of Upper Canadians, 
which is intolerable to the French, and a Radical 
Government a government of French, which is no less 
hateful to the British.” Judged by the English stan- 
dard the names were misnomers, since the French 
Radicals of Canada, elected by Catholic peasants, were 
in most questions entirely averse to what in England 
are deemed to be Radical or even Liberal principles 
and measures. 

Lord Elgin came resolved to take, so far as he 
could, the position held by the constitutional monarch 
at home. “TI still adhere,” he wrote to his wife (who 
was Lord Durham’s daughter), “to my opinion that 
the real and effectual vindication of Lord Durham’s 
memory and proceedings will be the success of a 
Governor-General of Canada who works out his views 
of government fairly.” The tenacity with which Lord 
Elgin held to these principles was at once put 
to a severe test. The Canadian Parliament was dis- 
solved at the end of 1847, the existing ‘“ Conservative” 
Ministry found itself in a decided minority, and in 
the spring of 1848 resigned. A new Ministry was 
formed from the Opposition, and included the French 
leaders, much to the dissatisfaction of the old Tory 
party, who thus saw power given to men whom they 
still considered to be rebels at heart. There was, 
moreover, much discontent of a general character in 
Canada at the time in consequence of an industrial 
depression. All this fuel was kindled into conflagra- 
tion by a Bill introduced by the new Ministry in January 
1849 for indemnifying persons in Lower Canada, other 
than convicted rebels, for losses sustained by the 
destruction of property during the rebellion of 1837 
and 1838. The loyalists whose property had been 
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destroyed by the rebels had already received compensa- 
tion. It was now proposed to give compensation to 
those also whose property had been injured by the 
indiscriminating fury of the troops or the loyalists. 
This modest and just measure met with a most violent 
opposition, and petitions flowed in from all parts of 
Upper Canada asking that Parliament might be dis- 
solved on the question, or that the Bill might be 
reserved for the royal sanction. Among the objectors 
were many most worthy colonials, to whom, as Lord 
Elgin wrote to Lord Grey, “the principles of consti- 
tutional government are unfathomable mysteries,” and 
who regarded the representative of the Crown, and, 
more remotely, the Imperial Government, with the 
“most intense and unrelenting indignation” if poli- 
tical affairs were not ‘administered in entire accord- 
ance with their sense of what is right.” 

When Lord Elgin assented to the Bill, fierce rioting 
broke out in Montreal, then the seat of Government. 
The carriage of the Governor-General was twice as- 
saulted in the streets, and the mob set fire to the 
House of Parliament while the members were in actual 
session and burnt it to the ground. The leaders mean- 
while sent in petitions to the queen for the recall of 
Lord Elgin and the disallowance of the Bill. Lord 
Elgin calmly held to his position in spite of the violent 
feeling in Upper Canada, which was supported and 
justified by a powerful portion of the English press. 
The Bill was two months later vehemently attacked 
in the British House of Commons (14th June) by 
Mr. Gladstone as being a measure for the rewarding 
of rebels, and by Lord Brougham, with his usual ex- 
aggerated rhetoric, in the House of Lords. Mr. Glad- 
stone said in his speech, “I cannot admit that the 
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sense of the people of Canada is to limit the criterion 
that ought to be taken on imperial questions, and in- 
volving the highest imperial considerations. If this 
question involved local considerations only I would 
bow to their opinion at once, but as it involves im- 
perial questions, here, and here only, can it receive its 
final decision.” 

In the House of Lords the resolutions condemning 
the conduct of the Canadian Government were only 
defeated by a majority of three. The Home Govern- 
ment, however, stood by Lord Elgin, and the feeling 
on the question gradually subsided. 

Nothing, probably, did so much to inspire the 
French Canadians with faith in the justice of imperial 
suzerainty as the resistance of Lord Elgin to the 
attacks made upon him on this occasion by the Tory, 
Orange, or so-called Loyalist party. Years later, when 
he was Viceroy of India, in a letter observing upon the 
policy of his predecessor, Lord Canning, whose cle- 
mency after the Mutiny had drawn upon him similar 
attacks, Lord Elgin wrote :— 


“Tf I were to venture to compare great things with 
small, I should say that the feelings of the natives 
towards Canning were due to causes somewhat similar 
to those which earned for me the goodwill and con- 
fidence of the French Canadians in Canada. Both he 
and I adopted on some important points views more 
favourable to the subject races than those which had 
been entertained by our respective predecessors. So 
far we established substantial and legitimate claims on 
their regard. But it was not so much the intrinsic 
merit of those views, still less was it the extent to 
which we acted upon them, which won for us the 
favour of those races; we owed that mainly to the 
uncompromising hostility, the bitter denunciations, 
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and the unmeasured violence which the promulga- 
tion of those views provoked from those who were 
regarded by them as their oppressors.” 


In the case of these indemnifications, Lord Elgin 
victoriously maintained the principle of government by 
the will of the majority against a minority still inspired 
by ascendency feelings. In two other questions of 
importance his influence obtained for Canada the right 
to legislate on questions exclusively concerning herself, 
even though those questions had already been settled 
by Acts of the Imperial Parliament. 

One of these questions was that of the Clergy 
Reserves, that old source of discord in Upper Canada. 
It has been stated that large quantities of land had 
been set apart under the Act of 1791 for the support 
of a ‘‘ Protestant clergy.” ‘Till 1820 this had been held 
as meaning exclusively the clergy of the Church of 
England ; but in that year, under an opinion given by 
the law officers of the Crown in England, the mean- 
ing of the Act was extended to clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, but not to Dissenters. In 1840 the British 
Parliament passed an Act recognising the claims of 
clergy of all Protestant denominations, empowering 
the Governor to sell the lands, and apply one-half of 
the proceeds, subject to the life-interests of the exist- 
ing clergy, to the colonial churches of England and 
Scotland, in proportion to their respective numbers, 
and to distribute the remaining half among the clergy 
of other denominations. ‘This arrangement did not 
satisfy the majority of the Colonists, especially after 
the Scottish Free Church schism in 1843, and in 1850 
the colonial Parliament voted an address to the Queen 
praying that the Act of 1840 might be repealed, and 
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that the local Legislature might be empowered to deal 
with the lands and their proceeds, subject to the life- 
interests of existing stipend-holders. This was resisted 
by the clergy and laity of the two endowed Protestant 
churches in Canada, who desired that the matter should 
not be dealt. with by the local Parliament, so largely 
elected by Catholics; but, on the advice of Lord Elgin, 
opposed though his personal feeling was to secularisa- 
tion, the concession was made by the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament. 

Lord Elgin was informed, in a despatch intended 
as an answer to the Address of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, that the Imperial Government would accede to 
the settlement of the matter by that Parliament. 


“In coming to this conclusion” (he was told), “ her 
Majesty's Government have been mainly influenced 
by the consideration that, great as in their judgment 
would be the advantages which would result from 
leaving undisturbed the existing arrangement by which 
a certain portion of the public lands of Canada are 
made available for the purpose of creating a fund for 
the religious instruction of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, still the question whether that arrangement is 
to be maintained is one so exclusively affecting the 
people of Canada that its decision ought not to be 
withdrawn from the provincial Legislature, to which 
it properly belongs to regulate all matters concerning 
the domestic interests of the province.” 


By an Act passed in 1853, the Act of 1840 was re- 
pealed and power given to the Canadian Parliament 
to deal with the question. 

The Imperial Government also allowed the Cana- 
dian Legislature to reform itself, although its con- 
stitution rested upon a British Act of Parliament. This 
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was done in two ways—by the increase of the number 
of representatives, and by the change from nomination 
to election in the case of the second Chamber. At 
Lord Elgin’s recommendation the English Government 
carried, in 1854, a Bill through the Imperial Parlia- 
ment enabling the Colonial Legislature to effect the 
latter important change, in spite of the protest of 
Lord Derby, who thought that with an elective second 
Chamber monarchy could not exist in Canada. It is 
worthy of note that this change in the democratic 
direction did not endure. Under the federal con- 
stitution of 1867 a return was made to the system 
of nomination by the Crown. 

Lord Durham laid foundations, and his son-in-law, 
Lord Elgin, built upon them. The solution of the 
question how to reconcile the integrity of the Empire 
with the freedom of those Colonies which possess 
populations capable of freedom, is largely due to these 
two statesmen. The question whether Canada would 
remain part of the British Empire was far from settled 
when Lord Elgin took the helm in 1847. The exist- 
ing aspirations of a certain party towards union with 
the States had been enhanced by the economic results 
of British variations of trade policy. 

The British Navigation Laws, injurious to Canadian 
interests by enhancing freights for the benefit of English 
shipowners, were not repealed till June 1849. Again, 
until 1843, the English Corn Laws affected Canada 
and the States alike. But by the Corn Act of 1843, 
a kind of half-way house to Free Trade, wheat and 
flour from Canada were admitted into England at a 
nominal duty. ‘Thus a premium was put upon the 
grinding of American wheat in Canada and its tran- 


shipment thence as flour, and a great amount of Cana- 
K 
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dian capital was invested in mills. But almost before 
these arrangements were completed and the newly 
built mills fairly at work, the Free Trade Act of 1846 
swept away the advantage conferred upon Canada, and 
rendered useless all the expenditure of capital.’ 


‘“‘T do not think,” wrote Lord Elgin to the Secretary 
of State, ‘‘that you are blind to the hardships which 
Canada is now enduring, but, I must own, I doubt 
much whether you fully appreciate their magnitude, or 
are aware how directly they are chargeable on imperial 
legislation. Stanley’s Bill of 1843 attracted all the 
produce of the west to the St. Lawrence, and fixed all 
the disposable capital of the province in grinding mills, 
warehouses, and forwarding establishments.  Peel’s 
Bill of 1846 drives the whole of the produce down the 
New York channels of communication, destroying the 
revenue which Canada expected to derive from canal 
dues, and ruining at once millowners, forwarders, and 
merchants. The consequence is, that private property 
is unsaleable in Canada, and not a shilling can be raised 
on the credit of the province.” 


Canadian produce was driven to seek a market in 
the States, and, as it paid a heavy duty on the frontier, 
farmers on the north side of the line found themselves 
much worse off than their immediate neighbours to the 
south of it. ‘‘ All the prosperity,” said Lord Elgin, “ of 
which Canada is robbed is transplanted to the other 
side of the lines, as if to make Canadians feel more 
bitterly how much kinder England is to the children 
who desert her than to those who remain faithful... . 
I believe that the conviction that they would be better 
off if they were ‘annexed’ is almost universal among 
the commercial classes at present.” 

How would it have been, one asks oneself, for 

' See Lord Grey’s “ Colonial Policy,” i. 220, 
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Canada and the Empire, if the line of policy taken by 
Lord Stanley’s Act of 1843 had not been abandoned 
but developed, and fiscal preference had been given by 
England to colonial and Indian exports ? 

One would imagine that England would then in 
turn have been able to require free admission of her 
own exports by all the Colonies, and that the arrange- 
ment might have grown into an imperial zollverein of 
the whole Empire. We might have had free imter- 
change of commodities within and uniform duties 
against the outer world, and eventually, perhaps, a 
Federal Council of the Empire to regulate the whole 
system. But the urban populations in Great Britain, 
led by Cobden and Bright, were at that time intent 
upon nothing but the cheap loaf, and by no means in 
the mood for far-reaching imperial policy. 

Lord Grey, in his book of 1853 on “ Colonial Policy,” 
points out the connection between the free trade move- 
ment in England and the temporary loosening of the 
bonds of the British Empire. For more than two cen- 
turies the great object of all European nations in 
colonial extension, as it still is that of most, was to 
give on the one hand a monopoly of their colonies’ com- 
merce to the parent State, and on the other to give a 
preference to their produce in its markets. Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure in 1846, placing foreign and colonial 
commerce:upon an equal footing, shocked long-held con- 
victions, and was one cause of the doubts which then 
prevailed in England as to the benefit of preserving con- 
nection with the Colonies, and, in the Colonies, as to the 
benefit of remaining attached to the British Empire. 

“Not only,” says Lord Grey, “those who still ad- 


hered to the opinion that the former policy with respect 
to colonial commerce was the right one, but many of 
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the most eager advocates of the principles of free trade, 
concurred in arguing that, if the Colonies were no longer 
to be regarded as valuable on account of the commercial 
advantages to be derived from their possession, the 
country had no interest in keeping those dependencies, 
and that it would be better to abandon them; thus 
getting rid of the heavy charge on the country, especi- 
ally in providing the requisite amount of naval and 
military force for their protection. In like manner, the 
Colonists began to inquire whether, if they were no 
longer to enjoy their former commercial privileges in 
the markets of the Mother Country, they derived any 
real benefit from a continuance of the connection.” 


Lord Grey’s answer was that the British Empire 
ought to be maintained from the English point of 
view, because it added to our strength to have faithful 
and steady allies in various parts of the world, and 
because from a higher point of view we had incurred 
a great responsibility, and were bound to support it 
with a view to maintaining peace and extending 
civilisation. To the Colonies, he thought, the connection 
was of still greater material importance, because, while 
they were still small and weak communities, their 
inhabitants enjoyed, in return for allegiance to the 
Crown, all the security and consideration belonging 
to subjects of an exceedingly powerful State. These 
considerations are of a high order and have prevailed, 
but at the moment of the repeal of the old British 
commercial policy the opposite reasonings seemed 
plausible. It was one of the moments of unloosening 
which from time to time recur in history. 

Writing in 1849 Lord Elgin said that the “ dis- 
affection now existing in Canada, whatever be the 
forms in which it may clothe itself, is due mainly 
to commercial causes.” 
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‘““So general,” he added, “is the belief that under 
the present circumstances,of our commercial condition, 
the Colonists pay a heavy pecuniary fine for their 
fidelity to Great Britain, that nothing but the existence 
to an unwonted degree of political contentment of 
the masses has prevented the cry for annexation 
from spreading like wildfire through the province.” 


This, he pointed out, was a new feature in Canadian 
politics. 


“The plea of self-interest, the most powerful 
weapon, perhaps, which the friends of British con- 
nection have wielded in times past, has not only 
been wrested from my hands, but transferred since 
1846 to those of the adversary.” * 


The remedy offered to the Canadians was, he 
pointed out, perfectly definite and intelligible. 


“They are invited to form part of a community 
which is neither suffering nor free-trading, which 
never makes a bargain without getting at least twice 
as much as it gives; a community the members of 
which have been within the last few weeks pouring 
into their multifarious places of worship to thank 
God that they are exempt from the ills which afflict 
other men, from those more especially which afflict their 
despised neighbours, the inhabitants of North America, 
who have remained faithful to the country which 
planted them.” 


Lord Elgin was convinced that economic motives 
of self-interest of the most palpable description were 
suggesting separation, and that these influences were 
only counteracted by a feeling of gratitude “for what 

1 He showed that a bushel of wheat, grown on the Canadian side of the 


line, fetched 94. to 1s. less that year in the market than did a bushel of 
wheat grown in a farm in New York State distant less than a mile. 
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has been done and suffered in this year in the cause 
of Canadian self-government.” 

So strong was the “annexation” movement in 
1849 that Lord Elgin and his Executive Council had 
to remove from office several magistrates, queen’s 
counsel, militia officers, and other holders of public 
office, who had signed an elaborate manifesto in favour 
of that policy. He was supported in this step by the 
Imperial Government, but the Canadian disaffection 
was fostered by that indifference to the colonial con- 
nection, and pessimism as to its continuance, which 
still prevailed among English public men. Lord John 
Russell himself was incorrigible, and thought that 
every measure which he supported for widening the 
limits of colonial home-rule, was but one step more 
in the direction of inevitable, and not altogether 
to be feared, separation. On the 8th February 1850, 
speaking in the House of Commons upon the subject 
of colonial policy generally, he said :— 


“T anticipate, indeed, with others, that some of the 
Colonies may so grow in population and wealth that 
they may say, ‘Our strength is sufficient to enable us 
to be independent of England. The link is now 
become onerous to us; the time is come when we can, 
in amity and alliance with England, maintain our 
independence.’ I do not think that that time is yet 
approaching. But let us give them, as far as we can, 
the capacity of ruling their own affairs; let them 
increase in wealth and population, and, whatever may 
happen, we of this great empire shall have the con- 
solation of saying that we have contributed to the 
happiness of the world.” 


Lord Elgin’s comments upon these words, made in 
a letter to Lord Grey, dated 23rd March 1850, are well 
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worth quoting at length, because they show most 
clearly the divergence of thought between the fore- 
runners of the coming imperial faith, and men bred up 
like Lord John Russell upon the lines of thought 
inspired by the old colonial theory, as modified by|the 
loss of the first American Colonies, men to whom it 
seemed that there was no final alternative to govern- 
ment from Downing Street except entire separation 
and colonial independence. 


“On this solemn occasion,” wrote Lord Elgin, “the 
Prime Minister of England, amid the plaudits of a full 
senate, declared that he looked forward to the day 
when the ties which he was endeavouring to render so 
easy and mutually advantageous would be severed. 
And wherefore this foreboding? or, perhaps I ought 
not to use the term foreboding, for really, to judge by 
the comments of the press upon this declaration of 
Lord John’s, I should be led to imagine that the 
prospect of these sucking democracies, after they have 
drained their old mother’s life-blood, leaving her in the 
lurch and setting up as rivals, just at the time when 
their increasing strength might render them a support 
instead of a burden, is one of the most cheering which 
has of late presented itself to the English imagination. 
But wherefore, then, this anticipation—if foreboding 
be not the correct term? Because Lord John and the 
people of England persist in assuming that the colonial 
relation is wincompatible with maturity and full 
development. And is this really so incontestable a 
truth that it is a duty not only to hold but to proclaim 
it? Consider for a moment what is the effect of 
proclaiming it in our case. We have on this continent 
two great empires in presence, or rather, I should say, 
two great imperial systems. In many respects there is 
much similarity between them. In so far as powers of 
self-covernment are concerned, it is certain that our 
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Colonists in America have no reason to envy the 
citizens of any State in the Union. The forms differ, 
but it may be shown that practically the inhabitants of 
Canada have a greater power in controlling their own 
destiny than those of Michigan or New York, who 
must tolerate a tariff imposed by twenty other States, 
and pay the expenses of a war undertaken for objects 
which they profess to abhor. And yet there is a 
difference between the two cases; a difference of 
sentiment rather than of substance, which renders the 
one a system of life and strength, the other a system of 
death and decay. No matter how raw and rude a 
territory may be when it is admitted as a State into the 
Union of the United States, it is at once, by the 
popular belief, invested with all the dignity of man- 
hood, and introduced into a system which, despite 
the combativeness of certain ardent spirits from the 
South, every American believes and maintains to 
be immortal. But how does the case stand with us? 
No matter how great the advance of a British colony 
in wealth and civilisation, no matter how absolute the 
powers of self-government conceded to it, it is still 
taught to believe that it is in a condition of pupilage 
from which it must pass before it can attain maturity. 
For one, I have never been able to comprehend why, 
elastic as our constitutional system is, we should not 
be able, now more especially when we have ceased to 
control the trade of our Colonies, to render the links 
which bind them to the British Crown at least as 
lasting as those which unite the component parts of 
the Union. . . . One thing is, however, indispen- 
sable to the success of this, or any other, system of 
colonial government. You must renounce the habit of 
telling the Colonies that the colonial is a provisional 
existence. You must allow them to believe that, 
without severing the bonds which unite them to Great 
Britain, they may attain the degree of perfection, 
and of social and political development, to which 
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organised communities of free men have the right to 
aspire.” 


Lord Elgin, after giving some striking instances 
of the discouragement caused to loyal Canadians by 
speeches like Lord John Russell’s, and by the “ per- 
fectly unsound and most dangerous theory that British 
Colonies could not attain maturity without separa- 
tion,” and dwelling upon the economic and commercial 
instability due to the idea that the existing connection 
between Canada and England was but temporary and 
transient, went on to ask :— 


“Ts not the question at issue a most momentous 
one? Is the Queen of England to be the sovereign 
of an Empire, growing, expanding, strengthening itself 
from age to age, striking its roots deep into fresh earth, 
and drawing new supplies of vitality from fresh soils? 
Or is she to be for all essential purposes of might and 
power monarch of Great Britain and Ireland merely— 
her place and that of her line in the world’s history 
determined by the productiveness of 12,000 square 
miles of a coal formation, which is being rapidly ex- 
hausted, and the duration of the social and political 
organisation over which she presides dependent on 
the annual expatriation, with a view to its eventual 
alienation, of the surplus swarms of her born sub- 
jects?” 


Lord John Russell would, his critic suggested, 
have adopted a safer and better course if, instead of 
virtually bidding the Colonists to prepare for separa- 
tion, he had shown that the Government and Parlia- 
ment had no end in view save the “establishment of 
the relation between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country on a basis of mutual affection,’ and that 
“as the idea of maintaining a Colonial Empire for 
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the purpose of exercising dominion or dispensing 
patronage had been for some time abandoned, and 
that of regarding it as a hotbed for forcing com- 
merce and manufactures more recently renounced, a 
greater amount of free action and self-government 
might be conceded to British Colonies without any 
breach of imperial unity, or the violation of any 
principle of imperial policy, than had under any 
scheme yet devised fallen to the lot of the com- 
ponent parts of any federal or imperial system.” 

To read the speech of Lord John Russell and this 
commentary upon it is to see the movement of thought 
in this matter. Lord Elgin’s conviction has now be- 
come an imperial creed held by almost all men. 
When the American Foreign Secretary, in his des- 
patch in 1896 concerning the Venezuela question, 
announced that there could be no permanent con- 
nection between one country and another country three 
thousand miles distant, he was but behind his time.’ 
His doctrine was held by many Englishmen, if not by 
most Englishmen, fifty years earlier; but, when he 
wrote, it had been almost entirely abandoned upon 
this side of the Atlantic. It is true that unless 
British statesmen had conceded to the Canadians 
the full right to live as a nation, permanent union 
with the British Empire would have been impos- 
sible. A distinguished Irishman has said that Canada 
did not receive home-rule because she was loyal, but 
is loyal because she received home-rule. To no 
one man was this solution of the problem due more 
than to Lord Elgin. In his last speech made at 
Quebec on the eve of his departure in December 
1854, he most truly said that it had been his earnest 
endeavour to implant and establish the principle 
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“of national life in harmony with British con- 
nection.” 

Lord Elgin’s services cannot be rated too highly. 
His tenure of office in Canada came to bridge the 
interval of indifference when the connection with the 
Colonies had lost the old value given to it for reasons 
of patronage and exclusive commerce, and _ before 
England perceived how immense was to her the 
value of a Colonial Empire if she was to hold her 
own in the world. In 1850 the Russian Power was 
not within a measurable distance of the Indian 
frontier and the Chinese provinces. The instinct 
of common danger and the need of joint defence 
now teaches to all men the imperial doctrine, not, 
in the mid-century, clearly seen except by statesmen 
like Lord Elgin and Lord Grey. 

Before quitting this subject, it will be well to 
consider Lord Elgin’s conception of the functions of 
a Canadian Viceroy. 

In Lord Elgin’s view, the Viceroy of Canada should 
consent to all the proposals definitely made by his 
Ministers so long as they were not repugnant to public 
morals or injurious to imperial interests. He was to 
be the guardian in the last resort of the highest 
interests, the link between the Mother Country and 
the colony, an adviser of his advisers in matters above 
the plane of party politics. In 1852 he wrote to a 
friend :— 


“‘T have been possessed (I use the word advisedly, 
for I fear that most persons in England still consider it 
a case of possession) with the idea that it is possible to 
maintain on this soil of North America, and in the face 
of Republican North America, British connections and 
British institutions, if you give the latter freely and 
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trustingly. .. . I believe that it is equally an error 
to imagine, with an old-fashioned party, that you can 
govern such dependencies as this on the antiquated 
bureaucratic principle, by means of rescripts from 
Downing Street, in defiance of the popular legis- 
latures, and on the hypothesis that one local faction 
monopolises all the loyalty of the colony; and to 
suppose, with the Radicals, that all is done when you 
have simply told ‘ the Colonists to go to the devil their 
own way. I believe, on the contrary, that there is 
more room for the exercise of influence on the part of 
the Governor under my system than under any that 
ever was before devised ; an influence, however, wholly 
moral—an influence of suasion, sympathy, and moder- 
ation, which softens the temper while it elevates the 
aim of local politics. It is true that on certain 
questions of public policy, especially with regard to 
Church matters, views are propounded by my Ministers 
which do not exactly square with my preconceived 
opinions, and which I acquiese in, so long as they do 
not contravene the fundamental principles of morality, 
from a conviction that they are in accordance with the 
general sentiment of the community. . . . I have 
always said to my advisers, ‘While you continue my 
advisers you shall enjoy my unreserved confidence, 
and, en revanche, you shall be responsible for all acts 
of government.’ But it is no less certain that there is 
not one of them who does not know that no induce- 
ment on earth would prevail with me to bring me to 
acquiesce in any measures which seemed to be repug- 
nant to public morals or imperial interests;+ and I 
must say that, far from finding in my advisers a desire 
to entrap me into proceedings of which I might dis- 


1“ But there are cases of internal government in which the honour of 
the Crown, or the faith of Parliament, or the safety of the State, are so 
seriously involved, that it would not be possible for her Majesty to dele- 
gate her authority to a Ministry in a colony.”—Lord John Russell’s 
Despatch to Lord Sydenham, 14th October 1839. 
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approve, I find a tendency, constantly increasing, to 
attach the utmost value to my opinion on all questions, 
local or general, that arise” (p. 127). 


In the last official despatch which he wrote from 
Canada, on December 18, 1854, Lord Elgin repeated 
his conviction that the beneficial influence of a 
Governor in a colony like Canada was most surely 
confirmed and extended by a frank acceptance of the 
parliamentary system :— 


“‘ Placed by his position above the strife of parties— 
holding office by a tenure less precarious than the 
Ministers who surround him—having no political in- 
terests to serve but that of the community, whose 
affairs he is appointed to administer—his opinion can- 
not fail, when all cause for jealousy and suspicion is 
removed, to have great weight in the colonial Councils, 
while he is set at liberty to constitute himself in an 
especial manner the patron of those larger and higher 
interests — such interests, for example, as those of 
education and of moral and material progress in all 
its branches—which, unlike the contests of party, 
unite instead of dividing the members of the body 
politic.’ 

In some respects the Viceroy of a free colony like 
Canada may have, if he is prudent and clever, more 
real guiding power than the Governor of a Crown 
Colony, who has to refer his actions to the Colonial 
Office; or even than a Viceroy of India, who on the 
one side is checked by the Secretary of State and the 
Indian Council, and on the other has to consider the 
opinion of a highly skilled and hierarchically organised 
bureaucracy. Lord Elgin had experience of all three 
positions. He was at first Governor of a Crown Colony 
—Jamaica—then of Canada, and finally, though un- 
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happily but for a short space, he was Viceroy of India. 
In Canada he said :— 


‘“‘T have tried both systems. In Jamaica there was 
no responsible government, but I had not half the 
power I had here with my constitutional and changing 
Cabinet.” 


And in India he wrote on December 9, 1862 :— 


‘“‘ Perhaps I may see reason after a little more experi- 
ence here to modify my opinion on these points. If I 
were to tell you what I now think of the relative amount 
of influence which I exercised over the march of affairs 
in Canada, where I governed on strictly constitutional 
principles, and with a free Parliament, as compared 
with that which the Governor-General wields in India 
when at peace, you would accuse me of paradox.” 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff records, in his ‘‘ Notes 
from a Diary,” the saying of an old English Jesuit: “It is 
surprising how much good a man may do in the world 
if he allows others to take the credit of it.” A con- 
stitutional monarch, or viceroy, holds a singularly good 
position for influencing in this unseen way the course 
of the world’s history. These considerations have an 
important bearing upon the future position of the 
monarchy in the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CREATION OF THE CANADIAN DOMINION (1867) 


Lorp Duruam contemplated in his report the eventual 
amalgamation under a legislative union, not only of the 
two Canadas, but of the other British North American 
provinces, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. It was not found 
practicable to carry into effect this wider concentration, 
and, as the years went on, there was a return of public 
opinion towards the idea of a federal union of the 
whole great territory. The Constitution of 1840 had 
secured equal representation in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 
At that date the arrangement was favourable to the 
Upper Province, which was, under it, largely over- 
represented in proportion to its population. But, after 
1840, the stream of emigration from Europe to Upper 
Canada set in strongly, and the proportions were 
altogether changed. Three decennial returns show 
these results :— 


In 1841 Upper Canada numbered . » 465,000 

- Lower Canada < 5 . 691,000 

In 1851 Upper Canada as : » §952,000 

f Lower Canada y , . 890,000 

In 1861 Upper Canada E : . 1,396,000 
Lower Canada . , » iE ecoe 


99 


1 The census of 1891 gives the following figures for the whole 
159 
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Time evidently would increase the advantage of the 
Upper Province. The Upper Canadians began to 
demand a larger representation, and this was resisted 
by the French. Moreover, the system of equal repre- 
sentation of the two provinces was not favourable to 
the working of constitutional government of the English 
kind. Parties were too nearly balanced to allow of 
strong and stable Ministries. 

At first it was only possible to make the United 
Parliament work at all by the adoption of the “‘ double 
majority system ”—that is, that a majority not only of 
the whole Assembly, but of each of the two sets of 
provincial representatives, should be secured for every 
measure. ‘This principle was abandoned by the 
Macdonald Ministry of 1857, who relied upon the 
votes of Lower Canada supported by an Upper 
Canadian minority. At once the cry of “French 
domination” arose in Upper Canada, and it was found 
that as soon as the “double majority” compromise was 
given up, nothing was to be looked for but a succession 
of weak and unstable Ministries. The Upper Cana- 
dians were discontented also with the application of 
revenue. ‘They now contributed the larger proportion, 
and resented the expenditure of so much of it in 
public works in French Canada. Moreover, the whole 
of British North America suffered from the evils of 


Dominion. The results of the census of rgo1 did not appear in time to be 
inserted here. 


Prince Edward Island ‘ : : : : - 109,078 
Nova Scotia : : : . : : «450,396 
New Brunswick : : : . . . = S203 
Quebec : . ; 5 : : : : - 1,488,535 
Ontario : f . : : : : : ~ 2,184,321 
Manitoba . : ; 3 : : ; ; 152,506 
British Columbia j : ’ : : : 97,613 
Territories and Arctic Islands : ‘ F : i 98,067 


Total, 4,832,679 
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disunion. Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland were separated by hostile tariffs and 
Custom-houses; there was no identity of banking 
system among these colonies, no uniform postal 
arrangements, no identical currency, no combination 
for military defence. Thus on all sides arose a pre- 
disposition towards an union of a new and wider 
nature; decentralising, so far as regards the two 
Canadas, centralising, as regarded the whole of the 
North American Colonies. 

In 1864 the Governments of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island appointed delegates to arrange the 
terms of a legislative union among _ themselves. 
Shortly before this a Coalition Ministry, supported 
by the Upper Canadian Reformers and a branch of 
the Lower Canadian Conservatives, had been formed 
upon the policy of a federal union. This Govern- 
ment asked permission to join the Conference of the 
Maritime Provinces, and sent delegates, who proposed 
the confederation of all the British North American 
Colonies. The Conference adjourned from Charlotte- 
town, where it had first met, to Quebec, and there 
were drawn up the resolutions afterwards known as the 
Quebec scheme. ‘These resolutions, with some slight 
changes, formed the basis of the measure afterwards 
submitted to the Imperial Parliament. 

The policy was strongly supported by the Imperial 
Government. During the American Civil War, the 
military power of the United States had been enor- 
mously developed, and at one critical point seemed 
upon the verge of being directed against the British 
Empire. The necessity for consolidating the North 


American dominions, and creating in Canada a true 
L 
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and powerful nation capable of assisting in its own 
defence against southern aggression became manifest. 
In his speech at the opening of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, in 1865, the Governor-General, Lord Monck, 
said :— 


“Tt remained with the public men of British North 
America to say whether the vast tract of country which 
they inhabited should be consolidated into a State, 
combining within its area all the elements of national 
greatness, providing for the security of its component 
parts, and contributing to the strength and security of 
the Empire; or whether the several provinces of which 
it was constituted should remain in their present frag- 
mentary and isolated condition, comparatively power- 
less for mutual aid, and incapable of undertaking their 
proper share of imperial responsibility.” 


Both Houses of the Canadian Legislature adopted 
the Quebec resolutions by a large majority in Feb- 
ruary 1865. ‘There was much opposition, however, 
in the Maritime Provinces, and in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island the Legislatures refused to pro- 
ceed. ‘The remaining provinces, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, sent delegates to London to arrange the 
basis of a federal union, in concert with delegates 
from Upper and Lower Canada and with the Imperial 
Government. The four provinces then entering into 
confederation combined 400,000 square miles, or an 
area more than four times the size of England and Scot- 
land, with a population, in 1867, of about four millions, 
and a revenue then amounting to about & 3,000,000. 

The Federation Bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Carnarvon in February 1867, and 
it passed through both Houses of the Imperial Par- 
liament with very little discussion and without a 
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division, and received the royal assent on the 1st 
July—the birthday of the great Dominion, kept as 
a public holiday, under its title of “Dominion Day,’ 
throughout British North America. 

Lord Carnarvon, in his speech introducing the 
measure, said :— 


“Jt is not every nation or every stage of the 
national existence that admits of a federative govern 
ment. Federation is only possible under certain con- 
ditions, when the States to be federated are so far 
akin that they can be united, and yet so far dis- 
similar that they cannot be fused into a single body 
politic. And this I believe to be the present condition 
of the provinces of North America.” 


These words were an admission that, after an ex- 
periment lasting for twenty-seven years, the fusion 
of French and English predicted and relied upon by 
Lord Durham had failed to take place. 

The “British North America Act, 1867,” begins 
by a recital of the desire of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick to be “federally 
united into a Dominion under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with a con- 
stitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom.” It then directs a division into four 
provinces, to be called Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, the two first provinces being 
formed by the severance of the province of Canada 
into the two component parts out of which it had been 
formed in 1840, viz., Upper Canada and Lower Canada.’ 

1 The following provinces have since then been admitted, viz. :— 
In 1870. Manitoba and North-West Territories. 
», 1871. British Columbia. 


», 1873. Prince Edward Island. 
Newfoundland still remains outside. 
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The Act declares ,that the executive government 
of Canada, together with supreme command over all 
naval and military forces, continues to be vested in 
the Queen. A Privy Council for Canada was insti- 
tuted, and all powers and functions then vested in 
the Governors and Executive Councils of the several 
amalgamated provinces were by the Act vested in 
the Governor-General and the Privy Council. The 
Act also provides that there shall be ‘‘ One Parliament 
for Canada, consisting of the Queen, an Upper House 
styled the Senate, consisting of members nominated 
by the Crown for life, and the House of Commons.” 
In each province also there was to be a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor-General, an 
Executive and a Legislature, and these minor govern- 
ments were to fulfil, each within the sphere of subjects 
allotted to it, the duties and functions performed by 
the Governor-General and the Dominion Ministry and 
Parliament in the affairs of the whole Dominion. No 
attempt was made to construct the Provincial Legis- 
latures on a uniform scheme. By the Act of 1867 
the Ontario Legislature was to consist of a single 
House, that of Quebec of two Chambers, and as the 
provinces have the power to alter their constitutions, 
except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor, 
plenty of variety may be expected in the future. 

The Act of 1867 makes clear the intention that 
both in the case of the Dominion Government, and 
the provincial Governments, the full modern working 
principles of the British Constitution were to prevail. 
These principles had already been established in 
Canada. The most important novelty in the Act of 
1867 consisted in the distribution of powers between 
the Federal Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures. 
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This important delimitation was effected in clauses 
g1 to 95 of the Act, which are printed in full in 
the Appendix to the present book. Section 91 of the 
Act, provides that it ‘shall be lawful for the Queen, 
by and with the assent of the Senate and House of 
Commons to make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of Canada in relation to all matters 
not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the pro- 
vinces.” For greater clearness or certainty twenty- 
eight classes of subjects thus falling within the general 
powers of the Dominion Parliament are then specified. 
Section 92 states sixteen classes of subjects exclusively 
given to the local Legislatures. It must be carefully 
observed that the twenty-eight classes of subjects 
specified as belonging to the Central Parliament are 
to be taken as leading examples only, and not as 
exhausting the general powers of that Parliament ; 
while, on the other hand, the Provincial Legislatures 
have no powers outside the classes of subjects speci- 
fically assigned to their jurisdiction. 

To the Central Parliament the Act specifically 
assigns all questions of the public debt and property, 
regulation of trade and commerce, the raising of money 
by any mode or system of taxation, customs and excise, 
currency, coinage, and banking laws, postal arrange- 
ments, census and other statistics, the enactment of 
criminal law, marriage and divorce, the laws of 
bankruptcy, patents and copyright, questions of 
naturalisation and aliens, the regulation of Indians 
and Indian reserves; within their province also fall 
all matters relating to military and naval service, 
coast control, and sea-coast and internal fisheries. 

The chief subjects reserved to the Provincial Legis- 
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latures are the management and sale of public lands 
belonging to the province, the control of asylums, 
charitable and municipal institutions, and prisons, 
provincial roads, railways and public works, the 
solemnisation of marriage, property and civil rights, 
the administration of justice in the province, and 
regulation of civil proceedings, and, subject to certain 
guarantees for the protection of religious minorities, 
education. The Provincial Legislature has also the 
power of direct taxation, though the Dominion Parlia- 
ment can also impose direct taxation if it desires.’ 
The Provincial Legislature may also make laws with 
regard to Agriculture and Immigration within their 
areas, but not so as to be repugnant to any Acts 
which the Parliament of Canada may, under their 
general powers, pass on the same subjects. The 
power of amending their own constitutions has also 
been entrusted to the Provincial Legislatures. 

Just as an absolute monarchy is a much simpler 
political machine than a form of government which 
guarantees the rights and liberties of the subjects, so 
also a country in which there is but a single legislative 
power has a constitution simpler and more easy to 
understand than one in which a federal system pre- 
vails.” The relations between the central and pro- 
vincial powers, and the border line between their 
respective spheres of action, are often delicate and 
difficult to define. An original constitution like that 
of the United States of America, or that embodied in 

1 Consequently the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has had 
to define “direct taxation.” It has been held to include licences. 

2 M. Laveleve says, in his Essai sur les Formes de Gouvernement: * On 
pourrait méme formuler ce principe que plus un régime politique est simple 
plus il se rapproche 4 V’absolutisme ; au contraire plus il donne de garanties 


a la liberté plus il est compliqué. Rien n’est aussi simple que le despotisme 
orientale, rien n’est plus compliqué que les institutions des Etats Unis.” 
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the Dominion Act of 1867, can but mark out the broad 
lines of organisation. Mr. Story in his book on “ The 
Constitution of the United States,”? justly remarks 
that— 


‘“‘ The erection of a new government, whatever care 
or wisdom may distinguish the work, cannot fail to 
originate questions of intricacy and nicety ; and these 
may, in a particular manner, be expected to flow from 
the establishment of a constitution founded upon the 
total or partial incorporation of a number of distinct 
sovereignties. ‘Time alone can mature and perfect so 
compound a system, liquidate the meaning of all the 
parts, and adjust them to each other in an harmonious 
and consistent whole.” 


One question which, in the Canadian case, led to 
discussion, but may now be taken as settled, is that of 
the relation of Crown and Governor-General to pro- 
vincial legislation. The Act of 1867 declares that the 
Governor-General may either assent to any Bill passed 
by the Dominion Parliament, or can withhold assent 
or reserve the Bill for the Queen’s pleasure. Even 
when he assents the Bill can be annulled by the Queen 
in Council within two years after its passing. The 
Act made it clear that in the case of provincial enact- 
ments the Governor-General occupied in these respects, 
with regard to the Lieutenant-Governor and Legisla- 
ture of the province, the same position as that occupied 
by the Queen in respect of the Governor-General and 
the Dominion Parliament. The provinces are, in this 
way, directly subordinated to a federal government 
instead of to imperial authority. The principle has 
been well established ‘‘that the Queen in Council 
claims no jurisdiction over provincial legislation, 


1 Fifth edition, vol. ii. p. 654. 
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that the only tribunal before which any provin- 
cial enactment could be questioned was that of the 
Governor-General, and that no imperial Secretary of 
State would undertake to advise an interference by 
the Crown with the action or determination of the 
Governor-General in such matters.” * It is clear that 
the control of the Crown over the provinces is exer- 
cised not directly but indirectly through the Canadian 
Viceroy. But the Act did not make it clear whether in 
allowing or disallowing the Acts of Provincial Legisla- 
tures the Governor-General was to act as an imperial 
officer, subject to instructions from London, or, as in 
other matters, upon the advice and responsibility of his 
Dominion Ministers. There was some division of 
opinion upon this matter, but the Colonial Office has 
apparently acquiesced in the Canadian contention that 
the Governor-General must, in this respect also, act 
upon the advice of his Ministers.” In any case the 
Governors-General have, as a matter of fact, it seems, 
invariably followed this course. As the Imperial 
Ministry and not the Monarch are responsible for 
allowing or disallowing, in the last resort, Acts of the 
Dominion Parliament, so the Dominion Ministry and 
not the Governor-General are responsible for allowing 
or disallowing the Acts of Provincial Legislatures. 

As to the principles which should govern the 
Canadian Viceroy in Council, or, in other words, the 
Dominion Cabinet, in exercising power over provincial 
legislation, Mr Todd’s résumé is worth quoting, 
although since the practice of referring doubtful 
cases to the Supreme Court has been established, the 


1 Alpheus Todd, “Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies.” 
* There is a résumé of the discussion in Mr, Todd’s book, p. 332, &c. 
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whole question of the veto has become of diminished 
importance :— 


“In deciding upon the validity or expediency of 
provincial enactments, the Governor - General in 
Council has no arbitrary discretion. The decision of 
the Dominion Government upon all such questions 
must be in conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
British North America Act. That statute has been 
correctly termed the ‘great charter of our constitu- 
tion.’ It recognises and guarantees to every province 
in the confederation the right of local self-government 
in all cases within the competency of the provincial 
authorities. And it does not contemplate or justify 
any interference with the exclusive powers which rt en- 
trusts to the Legislatures of the several provinces ; 
except in regard to Acts which transcend the lawful 
bounds of provincial jurisdiction, or which assert a 
principle, or prefer a claim, that might injuriously 
affect the interests of any other portion of the 
Dominion, as in the case of Acts which diminish 
rights of minorities in the particular province in rela- 
tion to education that had been conferred by law in 
any province prior to confederation.” * 


It is not enough that the Dominion Government 
should disapprove of any particular provincial Act. In 
practice, says the author last quoted— 


“As a rule the Dominion Government refrains 
from any interference with provincial legislation, so 
long as the Acts passed are clearly within the com- 
petency of the local authorities, unless they contain 
provisions which are open to objection upon grounds 
of public policy, as being calculated to affect injuriously 
the interests of the Dominion or of any particular portion 
thereof” (p. 366). 


1 Todd’s “ Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies,” p. 343. 
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Just, therefore, as “no mere calculations of poli- 
tical expediency or difference of opinion in regard to 
the policy of a colonial enactment would suffice to 
induce the Crown to veto the same, provided only it 
was within the legislative competency of the colony, 
and did not injuriously affect the interests of other 
parts of the Empire,” so also “a similar restraint has 
been observed by the Dominion Government in its 
control over provincial legislation delegated to it by 
the Imperial Parliament.” 

As a matter of fact, a very small number of the 
Acts of Provincial Legislatures have been wholly dis- 
allowed by the Dominion Government, though many 
such Acts have been objected to by that Government, 
and, in consequence, repealed or amended by the 
Legislatures themselves.* 

If provincial statutes are ultrd wires their invali- 
dity, even if they are not disallowed by the Dominion 
Government, can be decided, subject to appeal, by 
any court of law when cases arise upon them, and this 
has frequently occurred. 

A Supreme Court of Appeal was established in 
Canada in 1875. It can entertain appeals from all 
Courts in the Dominion in civil and criminal cases. 
It also has jurisdiction in controversies between the 
Dominion of Canada and any province, or between 
any two or more provinces, or in suits in which the 
validity of any Dominion or provincial Acts shall be 
raised by a suitor, provided that the Court below deems 
such contention material. Under an amending Act 
of 1891, the Governor in Council has power to refer 


1 Between 1867 and 1878 the province of Ontario passed tooo Acts, 
of which only three were disallowed. Quebec in the same period passed 
812, of which two were disallowed. 
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to the Supreme Court “any important question of law 
or fact touching provincial legislation, or as to educa- 
tional matters . . . or touching the constitutionality 
of any legislation of the Parliament of Canada, or any 
other matter with reference to which he sees fit to 
exercise this power.’ The Supreme Court hears all 
parties interested in questions so referred, and gives 
an opinion which, “although advisory only, shall for 
all purposes of appeal to her Majesty in Council be 
treated as a final judgment of the Court between 
parties.” An instance of an important matter referred 
in this way to the Supreme Court, and afterwards by 
appeal to the Privy Council, was the question as to 
the remedial powers of the Dominion Government in 
the matter of the Manitoba educational grievance. 

It is obvious that a Court of this character is very 
necessary in a federal constitution, for although the 
main division of power between the central and local 
authorities may be clear and well-defined, yet con- 
stant questions must arise upon the frontier line 
between these powers. In the United States the 
central government possesses no political veto over the 
measures of the State Legislatures. Hence the whole 
work of holding the balance between Federal rights 
and State rights throughout the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of a hundred years has devolved upon the 
Supreme Court, deciding principles upon cases as they 
arose. That tribunal, as a maker of constitutional 
law, holds a position of the greatest power and dignity. 
The Supreme Court of Canada arbitrates in the same 
kind of questions, deciding what Acts are wltrd vires 
or intra vires the Dominion Parliament and Provincial 
Legislatures. It is not, however, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a final tribunal whose 
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judgments cannot be reversed, for an appeal can be 
made from its decisions to the Queen in Privy Council. 
As a matter of fact, the principles of division of power 
between the several authorities in Canada have been 
worked out in a series of cases heard by the Judicial 
Committee in Whitehall. As in the United States, 
so now in the British Empire, a great school of con- 
stitutional lawyers is arising to meet the new problems 
involved in the federal system. The question of the 
constitutionality of a statute was a new one to English 
lawyers. The word itself is transatlantic in origin. 
In this country every Act of Parliament has been con- 
stitutional, because sovereignty is undivided, and con- 
centrated in one supreme legislature. But when the 
Canadian federal system has been extended to South 
Africa as well as to Australia, when it is adopted, 
possibly, in the United Kingdom itself, and even, 
conceivably, for the whole Empire, questions of this 
kind will become of immense importance. ‘The ex- 
isting Canadian decisions may therefore prove to be 
the foundation of a vast superstructure of what might 
well be called imperial law, and they are of the 
greatest value and interest. An excellent study of 
the whole doctrine of ultrd vires as applied to the 
relations of central and subordinate legislatures has 
been made by a member of the Canadian Bar, Mr. 
Lefroy, in his book called “Legislative Power in 
Canada.”” A perusal of this book, with some refer- 


1 Section 45 of the Supreme Court of Canada Act, 1875 (Canadian 
Statutes) runs thus: “The judgment of the Supreme Court shall in all 
cases be final and conclusive, and no appeal shall be brought from any 
judgment or order of the Supreme Court to any Court of Appeal estab- 
lished by the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland by which appeals 
or petitions to her Majesty in Council may be ordered to be heard, 
saving any right which her Majesty may be graciously pleased to exervise by 
virtue of her Royal Prerogative.” 

2 Published at Toronto in 1897. 
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ence made to the original cases, may be recommended 
to any one who desires to understand more exactly 
the working of a federal constitution. I cannot 
here do more than refer to certain doctrines of chief 
importance which have been laid down by the Courts 
in interpretation of the Act of 1867. 

The powers of the Dominion Parliament and those 
of the Provincial Legislatures alike proceed from an 
outside sovereign authority, the Imperial Parliament ; 
nor do the provinces in any sense derive their poli- 
tical existences from the Dominion. The Dominion 
Parliament cannot by direct legislation take away 
from the Provincial Legislatures any power which the 
Imperial Parliament has given to them, nor can it 
bestow any power upon them which the Imperial 
Parliament has not given. Nor, of course, can a 
Provincial Legislature extend its own powers. 

All the sovereign power within the Canadian 
territory, in so far as it does not conflict with any law 
made by the Imperial Parliament for the whole of the 
Queen’s dominions (such as the law against slave- 
trading), is divided between the Dominion Parliament 
and the several Provincial Legislatures. The Federa- 
tion Act ‘exhausts the whole range of legislative 
power, and whatever is not thereby given to the 
Provincial Legislatures rests with the Dominion Par- 
liament.”? The larger share by far belongs to the 
Dominion, but within its own sphere the Province 
enjoys ‘“‘authority as plenary and as ample within 
the limits prescribed as the Imperial Parliament 
in the plenitude of its power possessed and could 
bestow.”” ‘The Province of Quebec, equally with the 


1 Judicial Committee in Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, 12 App. Ca., p. 587. 
2 Judicial Committee in Hodge v. the Queen, 9 App. Ca., p. 117. 
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Dominion of Canada, has vested in it (so long as 
the Act of 1867 stands unrepealed) a portion of sove- 
reign power, and this it exercises not as a delegate 
of, or agent for, either the Imperial Parliament or 
the Dominion Parliament, but in the same sense as 
that in which either of those authorities exercise 
their powers.’ 

But while the powers of the Provincial Legislature 
are limited both to its prescribed subjects and to its 
territory, the powers of the Dominion Parliament are 
not, within Canada, limited by territory, and are non- 
existent there only where the subject matter is part 
of that exclusively allotted to the province.” A 
Canadian judge has said: “Before the laws enacted 
by the federal authority within the scope of its 
powers the provincial laws disappear; for these laws 
we have a quasi-legislative union; these laws are the 
local laws of the whole Dominion, and of each and 
every Province thereof. ‘The Dominion as to such 
laws is but one country, having but one legislative 
power.” ® 

The exact division of all legislative power between 
the Dominion and the Provincial Legislatures is easy 
to state as a principle, but not easily reduced to 
practice. In fact, a subject looked at from one point 
of view often falls within the sphere of the Dominion, 


1 Judicial Committee in Hodge v, the Queen, 9 App. Ca. 

2 The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council said in the Manitoba 
education: case (1894) :—‘“It must be remembered that the Provincial 
Legislature is not in all respects supreme within the province. Its legis- 
lative power is strictly limited. It can only deal with matters declared 
to be within its cognisance by the British North America Act as varied 
by the Manitoba Act. In relation to the subjects specified in section 92 
of the British North America Act, and not falling within those set forth 
in section 91, the exclusive power of the Provincial Legislature may be 
said to be absolute.” 

3 Taschereau, J., in 4 8.C.R., p. 307. 
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looked at from another, within that of a Provincial 
Legislature. In this way, for example, a law for local 
option in temperance passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment under its general power of legislation for ‘the 
peace, order, and good government of Canada” clashed 
in its effects with certain legislation which appeared 
to be within the powers of a Provincial Legislature. 
In cases of such conflict “it may now be regarded 
as settled law that . . . the enactments of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, in so far as these are within its 
competency, must over-ride provincial legislation.” * 
The Dominion Parliament cannot expressly and 
directly repeal an Act, even if ultrd vires, passed by 
a Provincial Legislature; but it can, under certain 
circumstances, indirectly supersede or invalidate a 
Provincial Act, even if ultrd vires, by passing an Act 
upon the same subject. If Dominion and provincial 
legislation clash in this way it is for the judicial 
tribunals to decide which has the right to prevail. 
Suppose the case of an individual who resists the 
operation of a Dominion Act upon the ground that 
it is ultrd vires. The duty of the Courts would 
be in the first place to inquire whether the subject 
of the Act was one of those exclusively assigned to 
the Provincial Legislatures. If not, it would hold 
good. If it did fall within the power of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature the further question would arise 
whether any concurrent power in the same matter 
was vested in the Dominion Parliament, expressly or 
impliedly, so as to over-ride the provincial legislation, 
1 Liquor Prohibition Appeal, 1895, in 1896 A.C., pp. 366-67, 369. 
The Australian Commonwealth Act, 1900, expressly enacts this principle 
in section 109: “ When a law of the State is inconsistent with a law of 


the Commonwealth the latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be invalid.” 
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or whether the Dominion could properly legislate in 
the matter under their general power of legislating 
for the ‘‘peace, order, and good government” of 
Canada. Under this last head, the Courts may have 
to decide very difficult and delicate questions. It has 
been held that this general power of legislation, in 
addition to the enumerated powers vested in the 
Dominion Parliament by the Act of 1867, must be 
strictly confined to such matters as are unquestionably 
of national interest and importance, and must not 
trench upon any of the subjects enumerated in sec- 
tion 92 as within the scope of provincial legislation, 
unless the evils to be remedied have obtained such 
dimensions as to affect the body politic of the 
Dominion. To attach any other meaning to this 
general power would, the Privy Council said, ‘‘ prac- 
tically destroy the autonomy of the provinces. If it 
were once conceded that the Parliament of Canada 
has authority to make laws applicable to the whole 
Dominion, in relation to matters which in each pro- 
vince are substantially of local or private interest, 
upon the assumption that these matters also concern 
the peace, good order, and government of the Dominion, 
there is hardly a subject enumerated in section 92 
upon which it might not legislate to the exclusion of 
the Provincial Legislatures.” 

The Judicial Committee added that great caution 
was necessary in distinguishing between that which is 
local and provincial and that which has ceased to be 
so, and has become matter of concern to the whole 
Dominion. For instance, they said, an Act restraining 
the right to carry or sell arms to young persons might 
be a matter of provincial legislation, but traffic in arms 
or the sale of them under such circumstances as to 
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raise a suspicion that they were to be used for seditious 
purposes, or for a raid against a foreign State, would 
properly fall within the control of the Canadian 
Parliament.’ 

Under a federal constitution a great deal of power 
rests with the judicial authorities. They are, as it 
were, the wardens of the marches between the sphere 
of central and that of provincial legislation, and can 
in border-line cases practically determine under which 
law men are to live. So, for instance, Chinamen 
forbidden to work in the mines of British Columbia by 
provincial legislation, have been, on judicial interpre- 
tation, enabled to do so under Dominion legislation. 
It may be fairly argued that the fact that these diffi- 
culties arise, that there is this increased possibility of 
litigation, that it should be doubtful sometimes 
whether a statute is valid or not till points have been 
decided in the Courts, is, to say the least, a defect of 
the qualities of a federal system. ‘This may be ad- 
mitted, but even under an unitarian constitution like 
that of the United Kingdom, almost every new statute 
gives rise to difficulties of application and interpre- 
tation, and the meaning is seldom clear until the 
statute has been enriched with the costly comments of 
the law-courts. A few more questions thus to be 
decided make small practical difference. It may be 
added that since the Dominion Government now has 
the power to refer dubious provincial statutes to the 
Supreme Court at the public cost on the question of 
constitutionality, uncertainty as to validity of laws and 
the cost to individuals of ascertaining it is likely to 
diminish. 

1 Judgment in the Liquor Prohibition Appeal, 1895 (1896 A.C., 


p. 366, &c.). 
M 
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A comparison has often been made between the 
organisation of the federation called the United States 
and the federalised Dominion of Canada. The authors 
of the Canadian Constitution of 1867 were influenced 
by the experience of their neighbours, whose insti- 
tutions had just been tested to the foundation by the 
civil war. The Canadians desired a closer bond, a 
stronger central power, and a smaller sphere of State 
rights. Canada was to be rather a nation divided into 
provinces than States united for certain purposes into 
anation. It seems to the English mind that in the 
United States, a nation which, in many respects and 
in an increasing degree, is one by natural fusion, the 
internal differences of laws and administration are too 
great. It is possible that by the criminal law of 
New York State the punishment for murder may be 
death by electricity; in Texas it may be only two 
years’ imprisonment. In Massachusetts it might be 
made impossible to obtain a divorce for any cause; 
while in Kentucky it might be sufficient to prove in- 
compatibility of temper, and in Colorado it might be 
sufficient to produce an agreement to separate. No 
law of any State, however contrary to the general 
interests of the American nation, can be vetoed by 
the Central Government. The Federal Government 
has not the slightest voice in the appointment of 
the executive or judicial authorities in any State, so 
that administration and justice in any State are too 
largely dependent upon the local level of morality and 
opinion, and insufficiently swayed by more universal 
wisdom. One may add that the extent of State 
liberty cost America the most terrific civil war in 
history. 

The makers of the Canadian Constitution took three 
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main precautions to avoid the ill consequences of over 
decentralisation. They gave to the Governor-General 
in Council a veto over provincial legislation ; they, sub- 
stituted in all important judicial posts, and in the case 
of the second Chamber of the Dominion Parliament, 
the principle of appointment from above for that of 
election from below;* and they made strong the 
sphere of the Central Parliament as against that of the 
Provincial Legislatures. 

By the declaratory Amendment 10 of the year 
1789, ‘‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States” 
are declared to be ‘“‘reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” In the Canadian Constitution of 
1867, the opposite rule is adopted, and all powers not 
specifically assigned to the provinces are reserved to 
the Dominion, or to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Canadian federal union of 1867, like that of 
the American States in the previous century, was in 
part a consolidation of separate legislatures and 
executives previously only connected through their 
relationship to the Crown and Imperial Parliament. 
But the United States arose out of a _ successful 
rebellion by a group of adjacent colonial provinces 
which, when they had broken with the English Crown, 
became for the moment independent and sovereign 
States. The Canadian Dominion arose by a peaceful 
evolution, whereby separate colonial provinces became 
provinces of a single nation, organically one and 

1 Under the Act of 1867 (section 96) the Governor-General is to appoint 
the Judges of the Superior, District, and County Courts in each province. 
The Australians have not followed this precedent. Under the Common- 
wealth Act (section 72) the Justices of the Federal Supreme Court, and 
such other Federal Courts as may be hereafter erected, are to be appointed 


by the Governor-General ; other judicial appointments remain with the 
State authorities. 
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subject to the British Crown. The American Union 
is possessed of specific powers surrendered by States, 
which when they made the surrender were sovereign 
and independent. The Canadian Union derives its 
legal force from an outside power—the Imperial 
Parliament, which, acting on the wishes of the 
Canadians and sanctioning the previous agreement of 
the several provinces, divided from above the powers 
and functions of legislature and government into two 
classes, and gave the larger portion to the central bodies 
and authorities, and the smaller portion to the provincial. 

The principle upon which the founders of the 
Dominion acted in this very important matter were 
well expressed by Lord Carnarvon in his speech intro- 
ducing the Constitution Bill of 1867 into the House of 
Lords. He said :— 


“Tf, on the one hand, the central government be too 
strong, then there is risk that it may absorb the local 
action and that wholesome self-government by the 
provincial bodies which it is a matter both of good 
faith and political expediency to maintain. If, on the 
other hand, the central government is not strong 
enough, then arises a conflict of State rights and pre- 
tensions, cohesion is destroyed, and the effective vigour 
of the central authority is encroached upon. The real 
object which we have in view is to give to the central 
government those high functions and almost sovereign 
powers by which general principles and uniformity of 
legislation may be secured in those questions which are 
of common import to all the provinces, and, at the 
same time, to retain for each province so ample a 
measure of municipal liberty and self-government as 
will allow and indeed compel them to exercise those 
local powers which they can exercise with great advan- 
tage to the community.” 
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During the legislative union of Upper and Lower 
Canada there had been frequent complaints that Upper 
Canada contributed most of the revenue, but that 
Lower Canada enjoyed much the larger share of 
expenditure upon public works. It was contended, 
in favour of the separation of the provinces, that this 
grievance would cease. Lord Carnarvon said :— 

“‘ Henceforward, apart from the revenue raised for 
the common purposes of the confederation, local taxa- 
tion and expenditure will depend upon the local 
authorities. Thus, all those complaints which must 
arise under the circumstances of such an union as now 
exists—complaints of partiality, of neglect, of mis- 
management, of roads, of bridges, and those public 
works which are the very life of a young community— 
must cease. All local works will devolve upon local 
authorities, who in turn will be responsible to the 
taxpayers.” 

It is a question whether the Canadian Con- 
stitution does not err upon the side of limiting too 
narrowly the area of provincial action. One would have 
thought, for instance, that it would have been better 
to entrust specifically to the Provincial Legislatures that 
liquor’ question which has led to so much litiga- 
tion. If, however, the Canadians should desire at 
any time to extend the area of provincial power, it 
would be open to them to submit to the Imperial 
Parliament an Act amending that of 1867. 

It is well to notice here, in passing, two other 
differences between the system of Canada and that of 
the United States, not so strictly relevant to the object 
of this book as is the division of power between the 

1The Australian Commonwealth Act of 1900 makes it clear that, 


although excise is to be a branch of Commonwealth revenue, the power 
of liquor legislation is to remain with the States (Sect. 113). 
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Central Government and the States or provinces. The 
first of these is that the Canadian follows the spirit of 
the English Constitution, and entrusts executive power 
to a Committee of Ministers sitting in Parliament, 
constructed and led by the statesman who, for the time 
being, most largely commands the confidence of the 
popular Chamber. The Premier is, virtually, nomin- 
ated by the party which is in a majority in the House 
of Commons, and is formally called to office by the 
Viceroy, who represents the Crown. In the United 
States, executive government is in the hands of the 
President, who combines the office of King and Prime 
Minister. He is elected in theory by a College of 
Electors chosen for that purpose, but in practice by 
the whole electorate of the nation, voting by States as 
electoral divisions. The President is independent of 
the will of Congress, except that he cannot declare war 
without their consent; his Ministers do not hold seats 
in Congress; he makes federal appointments, subject 
to a check possessed by the Senate. 

The second of these great differences between the 
United States and Canada is that the power of amend- 
ing the constitution is reserved to the people of the 
United States, a special process being devised to pre- 
vent any such change being made without the consent 
of the great majority of the nation and States. The 
Canadian Constitution, being the act of the Imperial 
Parliament, can only be amended by that Parliament, 
or by the Canadian Parliament, with the permission 
and authority of the Imperial Parliament. In prac- 
tice, no doubt, a direct ‘‘ reference” to the Canadian 
electorate would precede any such amendment, and 
the Imperial Parliament would sanction almost any 
amendment upon which the Canadians were agreed. 
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The Australian Federal Constitution, sanctioned 
by the Imperial Parliament in the year 1900, stands 
between the Constitution of Canada and that of 
the United States." Like the Canadian, it follows 
the fundamental English principle of government by 
Ministers belonging to” and dependent upon Parlia- 
ment. In other respects the Australians have followed 
more nearly the American than the Canadian model. 
In Canada every power not expressly given to the 
Provincial Legislatures is reserved to the Dominion 
Parliament. In Australia, as in the United States, the 
reverse holds good, and the Commonwealth Parliament 
has those powers only which are expressly assigned to 
it by the constitution.® An Australian State, again, 
resembles an American State, and differs from a Cana- 
dian province, in that the Commonwealth Government 
has no veto over State legislation. 

In Canada the Senators are nominated for life by 
the Crown in theory, and in practice by the Dominion 
Premier, and are taken from the several provinces in 
proportion to their population. Australian senators 
are elected by the same electors as members of the 
other Chamber, but each State votes for this purpose 
as a single constituency. Hach State, moreover, 
whether large or small in population, returns the 
same number of senators.* It is clear that the 


1 See Appendix II. 

2 See Appendix II., section 64. 

3 Section 107: “Every power of the Parliament of a colony which 
has become or becomes a State, shall, unless it is by this constitution 
exclusively vested in the Parliament of the Commonwealth or withdrawn 
from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth.” The powers exclusively vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament by the Constitution are few (sect. 52), but the subjectsin which 
that Parliament has power to make laws are numerous (sect. 51), and by 
virtue of section 109 such laws, when made, will over-ride any State law 
which is inconsistent with them. Till they are made, a State can continue 
to legislate on the subject (section 108), 

4 See section 7, &c. 
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Australian Senate will be a more powerful body than 
the Canadian, and more nearly resemble that of the 
United States. 

In Australia also, as in the United States, there 
are special provisions for the amendment of the con- 
stitution. A law amending the constitution must pass 
both Houses and then be submitted in each State to 
the vote of the electorate. If either House twice re- 
jects an amendment proposed by the other, the fate 
of the amendment is to be decided by reference to the 
same electorate. ‘And if in a majority of the States 
a majority of the electors voting approve the proposed 
law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also 
approve the proposed law, it shall be presented to the 
Governor-General for the Queen’s assent.”* Thus the 
Imperial Parliament in sanctioning the Australian 
Constitution has surrendered its power of amending 
that constitution, although in theory it retains the 
power of amending the Canadian Constitution, and its 
formal consent would be necessary in the latter case. 

It should be observed that the Conferences in 
which the Canadian Constitution of 1867 was pre- 
pared, were in constant communication with represen- 
tatives of the Imperial Government and the Colonial 
Office. The Australians, on the contrary, prepared 
their constitution without asking or receiving any 
advice from the Home Government. The federating 
Colonies acted in every way as spontaneously as the 
States which entered into the American Union, and 
the decisions of their representatives were confirmed in 
each colony by a direct vote of the electorate. The 
result has been that the Australian States retain a 
sphere wider than that of the Canadian Provinces. 


1 Constitution, Art. 128. 
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I have now dealt with the chief points in the 
history of the constitutional development of the Cana- 
dian Dominion. I am aware that the working of the 
provincial institutions subsequently to 1867 has offered 
sides open to criticism. It is, perhaps, unavoidable 
that in young and free communities there should 
not be at once the high standard of political integrity 
and sagacity which has been evolved, after much of 
the quite contrary kind, by centuries of national life 
in England. Yet, on the whole, Canada has little 
cause for self-reproach. Certainly her main difficulty 
of old days, that of enabling people of very different 
race, history, and religion to live peaceably side by 
side, has been overcome. 

There is a special satisfaction in knowing that, 
under this system of provincial Home Rule within 
the Dominion, the old religious bitterness, which so 
long was an element in the distractions of Lower 
Canada, has given place to goodwill. A very striking 
speech was made in the Dominion Parliament in 1889 
by Mr. Colby, a Protestant member for a Protestant 
district in the province of Quebec.’ He said :— 

“ T believe that there is nowhere in this Dominion 
a body of Protestants more willing to make sacrifices 
for the preservation of their rights than are the Pro- 
testants of the province of Quebec. I do not believe 
that they are disloyal to Protestant ideas. But the 
Protestants of the province of Quebec have lived for 
many years in close relation and contact with their 
fellow-citizens of a different religion, and many pre- 
judices which the one might feel against the other 


1 Such criticism has been unsparingly applied to his country by Mr. 


Goldwin Smith in his book on Canada. 
2 Quoted in a debate in our House of Commons,—“ Hansard,” 12th 


April 1893. 
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have been worn away by contact. The Protestants 
and the Catholics of the province of Quebec live 
happily together upon mutually respecting terms, each 
respecting even the other’s sensibilities and preju- 
dices, and co-operating together, working together 
for what they believe to be the common interest, 
without jealousy, without friction, without over-sen- 
sitiveness ; recognising the good things in each other ; 
if they differ, quietly differing, and not making them- 
selves obnoxious to each other. These are the rela- 
tions which have grown out of long years of personal 
contact, living together side by side, meeting and 
knowing each other. That is a happy condition of 
affairs, but it is an actual condition of affairs in 
those parts of the province with which I[ am per- 
fectly acquainted. The Protestants of Quebec—and 
I think I fairly voice their sentiments—acknowledge 
the fact, and, if they do not acknowledge it, it is a 
fact, that never was a minority in any country treated 
with more justice, with more liberality, with more 
generosity, than the Protestant minority in the pro- 
vince of Quebec have been treated. They have always 
had the control of affairs that most concerned them— 
those matters connected with education and other 
matters concerning which the Protestants were most 
interested as Protestants, and they have had as much 
control over such questions as if they had had an 
entire Legislature of Protestants; they have not been 
meddled with, they have been simply permitted to 
manage their own affairs, and they have not felt that they 
were in a minority in any instance that I recollect.” 


No contrast could be much greater than that be- 
tween the social relations in Lower Canada, testified 
to by Mr. Colby, and that depicted in Lord Durham’s 
report as existing fifty years earlier. It is a remark- 
able testimony to the healing effects of freedom, 
equality, and removal of artificial ascendency. 
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Lord Durham, when he arrived in Canada in 
1838, found the country not only divided by great 
racial and religious bitterness, but in a condition of 
industrial and economic stagnation which presented 
a great contrast to the lively prosperity of the neigh- 
bouring States of America. There can be no doubt 
as to the immense advance made by Canada under 
the subsequent forms of political organisation, and 
especially since 1867, in spite of the obstacles to 
her development which have for many years, and 
especially since 1885, been due to the unfriendly 
commercial policy, soon, it may be hoped, to be 
mitigated, of the United States. But political in- 
stitutions may have more than the negative merit 
of not hindering progress. A Government, whether 
autocratic or popular, may do much to lead and 
guide the social and economic advance. No better 
work has been done in Canada than that by 
which the Central and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, acting in concert or separately, have 
afforded assistance and advice to the farmers by 
means of the skilled experts whom they can enlist 
in public service, and the facilities for centralising 
information and distributing it which they possess.’ 

The greatest material work done in Canada has 
been that of railway construction. In this there has 
been a happy co-operation between Government and 
private enterprise. In 1867 there were only 2087 
miles of railway in the whole Dominion. In 1897 
there were 16,687 miles, constructed by capital of 
which about 440,000,000 had been contributed by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. In this year 


1 See “ Report of Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada 
1897”; “ Reports on Experimental Farms for 1897,” &c. 
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the proportions in which the total railway capital had 
been subscribed stood as follows :—' 


Ordinary share capital .  . 28.25 per cent. 
Bonded debt . ; : < Urea ae, 
Dominion Government aid . 16.27. ,, 
Preference share capital . < RTE a 
Provincial Government aid . 3.37 ,, 
Municipal aid . : : Pla V5 oe 
Other sources . : ; oOo rs 


In these and other ways the Canadians, released 
hitherto from the complexity of State affairs, military, 
naval, diplomatic, Indian, and Colonial, which con- 
sume so much of the energy of the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament, are able to devote their whole 
strength to the development of their magnificent 
domain. The provincial institutions also release the 
statesmen and Legislature of the Dominion from a 
number of minor local matters which have to be 
settled in this country by the Imperial Parliament, 
while, at the same time, these institutions supply 
centres of energy in the sphere of action which lies 
between that of the Dominion and that, also existing in 
Canada in a very complete form, of the County or 
Municipal Council. 

The Canadians look forward with a cheerful hope- 
fulness. In his Budget speech at Ottawa-in 1898, Mr. 
Fielding, the Minister of Finance, said :— 


“At no time in the history of the Dominion have 
the people been more united, more harmonious, and 
more hopeful and confident respecting the future of 
our country. In the centres of manufactures, trade 
and commerce, there is an activity which tells of con- 


* See “Statistical Year-Book of Canada” for 1897 (published 1898), 
P. 299. ine 
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fidence in the present and in the future. The great 
agricultural interests, which are the foundation of our 
country’s prosperity, are on a better footing than for 
many years past. Encouraged to produce not only for 
the home markets but for the markets of the world, 
our farmers everywhere are applying themselves to 
their work with intelligence and skill. The ships 
which have come to our seaports during the past year 
are insufficient to carry the increasing volume of com- 
merce, and the shipwrights of the world are busy in 
constructing new vessels for this trade. Our long 
delayed canal enlargements are being pressed forward 
to early completion, and give promise of affording in- 
creased facilities for the transportation of the products 
of the great west to our shipping ports. Railway 
enterprises east and west are actively assisting in the 
good work. ‘The fishermen of our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts continue to reap the rich harvest of the sea. In 
all directions we find an extraordinary development of 
the mineral wealth of the Dominion. The powerful 
magnet of gold, which is found in several quarters of 
the Dominion, is doing much to attract capital and 
population. The new mines in the province of Ontario 
give promise of great development and profit. In the 
east, the mines of Nova Scotia, which have been work- 
ing with considerable success for many years, are to-day 
giving most satisfactory results, and new discoveries are 
constantly being made. In the west, the province of 
British Columbia is steadily growing in fame as a rich 
mining country. The northern regions of our Dominion, 
which were long regarded as of little value, have become 
sources of boundless wealth. In nearly every depart- 
ment of industry in Canada there is activity and con- 
fidence.” 


Thus Canada stands, hopeful and strong, providing, 
if not much superfluous wealth and luxury, yet that 
which is needful, subsistence and healthy occupation 
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for a great number of households, with vast possi- 
bilities of economic development. Canada is well 
organised with forms for national, provincial, and 
municipal energy; a nation, yet peacefully combining 
two unlike races—a nation, yet part of an Empire. 
Canada, as Tennyson wrote, is “daughter in her 
mother’s house, and mistress in her own.” So far 
have been solved successfully the twin problems of 
reconciling imperial connection with national freedom, 
and national power with sub-national or provincial self- 
government. Canada is a loyal and free nation amid 
the nations of the Empire; Quebec a loyal and free 
province amid the provinces of the Dominion. 


PART il 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


PART III 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


CHAPTER I 
THE UNION oF 1801 ? 


In the year 1719 there was a dispute whether a law 
appeal from the Irish House of Lords could be carried 
across the Channel. ‘The British Parliament took the 
occasion to pass “An Act for better securing the de- 
pendency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown 
of Great Britain.” This Act declared— 


“That the Kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and 
of right ought to be, subordinate unto and dependent 
on the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, as being in- 
separably united and annexed thereunto, and that the 
King’s Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assembled, hath, and of 
right ought to have, full power and authority to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to 
bind the kingdom and people of Ireland.” ’ 


Five years later, in 1724, Dean Swift, resisting in 
his ‘‘ Draper’s Letters” the insidious fiscal encroach- 
ment of ‘“Wood’s halfpence,’ boldly traversed the 
British claim to legislative paramountcy. He wrote, 
on the 11th November :— 


1 The Act was passed in Great Britain and Ireland in 1800, but came 


into force 1st January 1801. 
26 Geo. lec. 5, 
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“Those who come over hither to us from England, 
and some weak people among ourselves, whenever in 
discourse we make mention of liberty and property, 
shake their heads, and tell us that Ireland is a depend- 
ing kingdom, as if they would seem, by this phrase, 
to intend that the people of Ireland is in some state 
of slavery or dependence different from those of Eng- 
land. Whereas a depending kingdom is a modern 
term of art, unknown, as I have heard, to all ancient 
civilians and writers upon government, and Ireland 
is, on the contrary, called in some statutes an Imperial 
Crown, as held only from God, which is as high a 
style as any kingdom is capable of receiving. There- 
fore, by this expression, ‘a depending kingdom,’ there 
is no more understood than that, by a statute made 
here in the 33 Henry VIII., the king and his suc- 
cessors are to be Kings Imperial of this realm as 
united and knit to the Imperial Crown of England. 
I have looked over all the English and Irish statutes 
without finding any law that makes Ireland depend 
upon England any more than England does upon 
Ireland ; for the law was made by our own Parliament, 
and our ancestors then were not such fools as to bring 
themselves under I know not what dependence, which 
is now talked of, without any ground of law, reason, 
or common-sense.” 


The Dean altogether ignores the British Act of 
1719, passed by the hated Whigs; but he admits :— 


“Tt is true that, within the memory of man, the 
Parliament of England have sometimes assumed the 
power of binding this kingdom by laws enacted there, 
wherein they were at first openly opposed (as far as 
truth, reason, and justice are capable of opposing) by 
the famous Mr. Molyneux, an English gentleman born 
here, as well as by several of the greatest patriots and 
best Whigs in England; but the love and torrent of 
power prevailed. Indeed, the arguments on both 
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sides were invincible, for, in reason, all government 
without the consent of the governed is the very defini- 
tion of slavery; but, in fact, eleven men well-armed 
will certainly subdue one in his shirt.” 


Most Englishmen denied that the American Col- 
onies were distinct from the realm of Great Britain, 
and they refused to admit that the colonial Assemblies 
had the status of Parliaments. No one denied that 
Ireland was a distinct kingdom with a real if “ depend- 
ing” Parliament of its own. Therefore the advocates 
of the American cause naturally made much of the 
case of Ireland, as an existing example of the position 
which should, they thought, be conceded to the 
Colonies. Just as now the Irish look to the Colonies 
for a precedent of Home Rule, so then the Colonies 
looked to Ireland. Lord Shelburne said in the House 
of Lords :-— 


“T have always thought, and ever shall think, that 
both Ireland and America are subordinate to this 
country, but I shall likewise retain my former opinion 
that they have rights, the free and unimpaired exer- 
cise of which should be preserved inviolate. The 
principal fundamental right is that of granting their 
own money.” 


So also Burke, himself an Irishman, after tracing 
the history of Ireland,’ said :— 


“You changed the people; you altered the reli- 
gion; but you never touched the form or the vital 
substance of free government in that kingdom. You 
deposed kings; you restored them; you altered the 
succession to their as well as to your own crown; 
but you never altered their constitution; the prin- 


1 In his speech on “ Conciliation with America.” 
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ciple of which was respected by usurpation, restored 
with the restoration of monarchy, and established, I 
trust for ever, by the glorious Revolution. This has 
made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom it 
is; and from a disgrace and burthen intolerable to 
this nation has rendered her a principal part of our 
strength and ornament. This country cannot be said 
to have ever formally taxed her.” 


And again, he said :— 


“Treland has ever had from the beginning a sepa- 
rate but not an independent Legislature, which, far 
from distracting, promoted the union of the whole.” 


But while no attempt was made by the British 
Parliament to tax Ireland, the English did feel it to 
be a grievance that the Irish, though supporting some 
regiments for the royal service, made no contribution 
to naval and other expenditure. For this reason some 
English writers advocated the incorporating union 
many years before it took place. So Sir M. Dexter 
wrote in 1751 :— 


“By a union with Ireland the taxes on Britain 
will be lessened, whereby they will contribute to 
make our goods cheaper, and consequently more 
vendible.” 


And Postlethwayt wrote in 1767, the year of the 
tea duty :— 


“By the Union Ireland would soon be enabled 
to pay a million a year towards the taxes of Great 
Britain, beside the full support of their own establish- 
ment. And would not this in time of war greatly 
contribute to raise the supplies within the year?” 


The Irish statute of Henry VII. (Poyuing’s Act) 
gave all initiative in Irish legislation to the king 
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and Council in England. The humiliating Act of 
1719 asserted in set terms the sovereignty of the 
British Parliament, and the Navigation Laws and 
the whole commercial policy pursued at Westminster 
were deliberately injurious to Irish interests. All 
this made the Protestant oligarchy dominant in Ire- 
land feel their cause to be substantially the same as 
that of the Americans. When, during the last years 
of the American War, England was fighting not only 
her revolted Colonies, but France, Spain, and Holland, 
backed by the somewhat more than passive sympathy 
~ of other Powers, the Irish Protestants, under cover 
of the Volunteer movement, assumed an attitude fore- 
boding rebellion.” The English Government drank 
the cup of forced repentance. They were obliged 
first to relax the commercial system in favour of Ire- 
land, and next, in 1782, to repeal both the Poyning’s 
Act and the Declaratory Act of 1719. A mere repeal 
was not sufficient to satisfy the Irish Protestants, and, 
at their instance, an Act was passed at Westminster 
in 1783 expressly declaring that the 


“Right claimed by the people of Ireland to be 
bound by laws enacted by his Majesty and the Par- 
liament of that kingdom in all cases whatsoever .... 
shall be and it is hereby declared to be established 


1 Dr. Johnson, at this time conversing with an Irish gentleman, said : 
“ After all, sir, though I hold the Irish to be rebels, I don’t think they 
have been so very wrong ; but you know you compelled our Parliament, 
by force of arms, to pass an Act in your favour. That I call rebellion.” 
“But, doctor,” said I, “did the Irish claim anything that ought not to 
have been granted?” “Sir, I won’t dispute that matter with you, but 
what I insist upon is that the mode of requisition was rebellious.” ‘‘ Well, 
doctor, but let me ask you one more question, Do you think that Ireland 
would have obtained what it has got by any other means?” ‘‘Sir,” says 
he candidly, “I believe it would not. However, a wise Government should 
not grant even a claim of justice if an attempt is made to extort it by 
force.”—“ Anecdotes by the Rev. Thomas Campbell.” 
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and ascertained for ever, and shall at no time here- 
after be questioned or questionable.” 


The question immediately arose in what way two 
kingdoms united by so slender a bond were to be 
driven in double harness. The question was espe- 
cially difficult in days when Free Trade, now an or- 
thodox dogma, was yet but an heretical opinion. 
Would not Ireland, now free to adopt her own system 
of commercial and navigation laws, prove, with cheaper 
labour and lighter taxation, a formidable trade rival 
to England? An attempt was made by the Shel- 
burne Ministry in 1782 to obtain (as a quid pro quo 
for the repeal of the Declaratory Act of 1719) an 
arrangement by which, as the Duke of Portland, then 
Viceroy in Ireland, wrote to Lord Shelburne on the 
6th June 1782— 


“The superintending power and supremacy of 
Great Britain in all matters of State and general 
commerce will be effectually acknowledged, a share 
of the expense of carrying on a defensive or offensive 
war... .. borne by Ireland in proportion to the state 
of her abilities, and commercial regulations judged 
necessary by Great Britain be adopted by Ireland.” ? 


This arrangement, however, could not be brought 
to pass. ‘Three years later Mr. Pitt attempted to 
effect a treaty by which Ireland should be given full 
free trade with England, and should make in return 
a regular contribution towards naval and military 
expenses. The leading principle, said Pitt, in his 
speech of May 12, 1785, was— 


“That a treaty should be concluded with Ireland 
by which that country should be put on a fair, equal, 


1 “Life of Lord Shelburne,” vol. iii. p. rag. 
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and impartial footing with Great Britain in point of 
commerce with respect to foreign countries and to our 
Colonies, and as to the mutual intercourse between 
each other, that this equality should extend to manu- 
factures, importation and exportation, and that Ireland 
in return for this concession should contribute her 
share towards the protection and security of the 
general commerce of the Empire.” 


In order to effect the last-mentioned object, Pitt 
proposed that any surplus of the Irish “hereditary 
revenue” (consisting of certain fixed duties) over and 
above £656,000 a year should be appropriated to the 
support of the naval force of the Empire, as a “ pro- 
vision proportioned to the growing prosperity of that 
kingdom towards defraying in time of peace the neces- 
sary expenses of protecting the trade and general 
interests of the Empire.” The proposal was fair. 
Ireland was to be admitted to a full share in the trade 
protected by the naval strength, and in return was to 
pass in her Parliament all laws relating to commerce 
passed in the British Parliament, and to make a 
regular contribution towards the defence of the two 
kingdoms and their commerce.’ The nearest modern 
approach to an arrangement of this kind is to be found 
in the Austrian Empire. Austria and Hungary con- 
tribute to imperial expenditure in certain proportions 
fixed by a treaty (ausgleich) periodically revised. It 
is a method difficult to carry out, because of the diffi- 
culty of assessing the right proportions of contribution, 

1 The provision that the Irish Parliament was to pass all navigation 
and commercial laws which had been passed by the British Parliament 
did not form part of Pitt’s original propositions. It was added later, 
together with other modifications, to appease English commercial feeling. 
This addition was the chief cause of the rejection of the propositions in 


Ireland. Grattan had approved the original idea, exchange of the surplus 
of the Irish hereditary revenue for free trade. 
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and a temporary financial arrangement of the kind 
which followed the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
soon broke down. Pitt's attempt in 1785 to make 
Great Britain and Ireland work together for commer- 
cial, military, and naval purposes, without political 
union under a common Parliament, was defeated by 
political jealousies in Ireland and by commercial jea- 
lousies in England. The English feeling was well 
set forth in a petition from Liverpool, which ran 
thus :— 


“That an equal participation in all the privileges 
and advantages of a community should, by every rule 
of right, reason, and justice, include in it a mutual 
obligation to encourage, maintain, and defend these 
rights, and to contribute equally to their support ; 
that the island of Great Britain, when first united 
in legislation, manufactures, navigation, and commerce, 
became united also in taxation towards the general 
support of the common good; that admission of any 
neighbouring kingdom to a full share in all these 
rights without subjecting her to sustain a due pro- 
portion of the general burthen too, would be a great 
deviation from those principles upon which the union 
of this island was wisely founded.” 


The idea that Ireland had lighter taxation, and 
therefore cheaper labour, had long weighed heavily 
on the British mercantile mind, and was at the bottom 
of the resistance to relaxation of the commercial policy 
as against Ireland, unless coupled with a political 
union and equal taxation. Burke, defending his sup- 
port of the measures of relaxation, in 1778 wrote to 
his Bristol constituents :-— 


“‘T know it is said that the people of Ireland do 
not pay the same taxes, and therefore ought not in 
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equity to enjoy the same benefits with this country. 
... To that argument of equal taxation I can only 
say that Ireland bears as many taxes as those who are 
the best judges of her powers are of opinion she can 
bear. To bear more she must have more ability, and, 
in the order of nature, the advantage must precede 
the charge.” 


On the other side of the Channel, Grattan, in the 
Trish Parliament, denounced the Commercial Propo- 
sitions on the ground that such a treaty would deprive 
Treland of her free will in commercial policy and of 
Sa full disposal of her |national revenue. He 
said :— 


“Tt is an union, a creeping and incipient union, 
a virtual union establishing one will in the general 
concerns of commerce and navigation, and reposing 
that will in the Parliament of Great Britain; an union 
where our Parliament preserves its existence after it 
has lost its authority, and our people are to pay for a 
parliamentary establishment without any proportion of 
parliamentary representation. In opposing the Bill, 
I consider myself to be opposing an union 2m limine.’”* 


The project of partial union for common purposes 
involved in the Commercial Propositions was aban- 
doned after a hostile vote in the Irish House of 
Commons. This was looked at as a great victory in 
Ireland, and was celebrated by popular rejoicings at 
Dublin, but there is no doubt that this success of 


1 So Sheridan said in the British Parliament: “A new scheme of 
commercial arrangement is proposed to the Irish as a boon, and the sur- 
render of their constitution is tacked on to it as a commercial regulation. 
Ireland, hardly escaped from harsh trammels. and severe discipline, is 
treated like a high-mettled horse, hard to catch ; and the Irish Secretary 
is to return to the field, soothing and coaxing him, with a sieve of pro- 
vender in one hand, but with a bridle in the other, ready to slip over his 
head while he is snapping at the food.” 
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the national party in the Protestant Irish Parliament 
hastened the day of the Legislative Union. 

The debates of 1785 and their result created in the 
commercial mind, which has always guided English 
policy, a strong predisposition to think that the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament could be only an 
interim arrangement, due to the stress of circumstances 
in which it arose, and that, logically, there was no 
tenable ground between the old supremacy of the 
British Parliament in matters of trade and commerce 
and a complete “melting down,” as one English 
speaker expressed it, “of the Legislature of the 
inferior into that of the superior kingdom.” 

Although Ireland has possessed a Parliament, and 
between 1782 and 1800 a theoretically free Parliament, 
there has never yet been at any time an executive 
government placed in power or deposed by the Irish 
Parliament and electorate. Indeed, in the eighteenth 
century this law of modern politics hardly prevailed in 
England itself. Ministers were still really, as well as 
formally, appointed and dismissed by the king, subject 
to the indirect influence of Parliament, and it would 
be almost more true to say that Ministers then made a 
majority in the House of Commons by means of influ- 
ence over borough-owners than to say that a majority 
of the House of Commons made the Ministers. In 
Treland this was still more truly the case. The sapient 
Boswell, not a bad medium of ideas in the air, arguing 
with Dr. Johnson, on the 23rd September 1777, con- 
tended that— 


“America might be very well governed and made 
to yield sufficient revenue by means of influence, as 
exemplified in Ireland, while the people might be 
pleased with the imagination of their participating in 
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the British Constitution by having a body of represen- 
tatives without whose consent money could not be 
extracted from them.” ? 


After 1782, as before, the Irish executive government 
was carried on, though with increased difficulty, by 
ministers appointed from England and controlled by 
the English Government. A working majority in the 
Irish Parliament was secured by means of influence 
exercised over the owners of small and rotten boroughs, 
and by other devices. This was sufficient except in 
times when national feeling ran very high. The party 
led by Grattan advocated the reform of Parliament and 
the emancipation of Roman Catholics, and so far pre- 
vailed that, in 1793, Catholics were admitted to the 
franchise, and, in 1795, were near being admitted to 
sit in Parliament. It became a question whether, if 
the Irish Legislature was to be made more nearly repre- 
sentative of the Irish nation, it would be possible to 
govern Ireland as before, or, indeed, to preserve the 
political connection between the two islands. Pitt 
himself, at the beginning of his political career, had 
been in favour of liberal reforms. ‘Their immediate 
possibility was diminished by the struggle against the 
French Revolution, but he knew full well that religious 
equality and parliamentary reform could not be for 
ever postponed, either in Ireland or in Great Britain. 

Yet so melancholy had been the history, and so 
deep were the social, racial, and religious divisions in 
Treland, that no British statesman could regard without 
fear the prospect of Catholic emancipation and _parlia- 


1 An argument which enraged the sage and threw him into a “ violent 
agitation,” because he could not endure to hear the doctrine that the 
American Assemblies were virtually Parliaments. Boswell’s evening, 
which had begun well, was quite spoiled. 
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mentary reform in Ireland, so long as that country had 
an independent Legislature. In Ireland there was an 
established and richly endowed Church belonging to a 
Protestant minority ; the land was owned by a class of 
men whose original title was for the most part confisca- 
tion, and whom the Irish people had never ceased to 
regard as usurpers. How would these questions be 
treated by a Catholic majority in a reformed Irish 
Parliament? The Duke of Rutland, Irish Viceroy, 
wrote to Pitt, on the 16th of June 1784 :— 


“The question of reform, should it be carried in 
England, would tend greatly to increase our difficulties, 
and I do not see how it would be evaded. In England 
it is a delicate question, but in this country it is diffi- 
cult and dangerous in the last degree. The views of 
the Catholics render it extremely hazardous.” 


To give a fair franchise to all Ireland, and to allow 
Catholics to enter the Irish Parliament, seemed to be 
like a sudden opening of a dam behind which waters 
had long been pent up. But if the Irish people were 
fused politically with the more numerous Protestant 
population of Great Britain it would be possible to 
concede Catholic emancipation without danger to the 
interests of the Irish Protestant minority. The path 
towards redress of Irish wrongs seemed to Pitt to lie 
through legislative union. To permit the continuance 
of the Irish Parliament involved either non-redress of 
Catholic disabilities, or the risk of social and religious 
revolution. On the 18th November 1792, Pitt wrote as 
follows to the Irish Viceroy :'— 


“The idea of the present fermentation gradually 
bringing both parties to think of an union with this 


1 Quoted by Mr. Lecky, “ Hist.” vi. p. 513. 
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country has long been in my mind. I hardly dare 
flatter myself with the hope of its taking place; but 
I believe it, though itself not easy to be accomplished, 
to be the only solution for other and greater difficul- 
ties. ‘The admission of the Catholics to the share of 
the suffrage could not then be dangerous. The Pro- 
testant interest—in point of power, property, and 
Church interest—would then be secure, because the 
decided majority of the supreme legislature would 
necessarily be Protestant.” 


The fact that in the following year, 1793, Irish 
Catholics were admitted to the electorate, though not 
yet to sit in Parliament, no doubt strengthened Pitt’s 
conviction of the necessity of an union. Some of the 
leading Whigs who joined the Government in 1795, 
and among them Lord Fitzwilliam, were in favour of 
the admission of the Catholics to sit in the Irish 
Parliament. For a moment, when Lord Fitzwilliam 
was sent as Viceroy to Ireland, the British Govern- 
ment seemed to have made up its mind to take this 
step. What then happened is not very clear. LKither 
a sudden change of policy took place, or Lord Fitz- 
william had misunderstood his instructions and the 
intention of Government. He was recalled, as one 
committed to a policy of which Government dis- 
approved ; the chance of nationalising the Irish Parlia- 
ment vanished, and the policy of legislative union 
only awaited its hour. That hour struck in 1798, year 
of the formidable attempt of Hoche upon the southern 
coast of Ireland, the fierce though local rebellion in 
the south-east, and the French raid in the west. 

On the 22nd January 1799, the following fateful 
message was delivered to the British House of 
Commons :— 
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“His Majesty is persuaded that the unremitting 
industry with which our enemies persevere in their 
avowed design of effecting the separation of Ireland 
from this kingdom cannot fail to engage the particular 
attention of Parliament; and his Majesty recommends 
it to the House to consider of the most effectual 
means of counteracting and finally defeating this 
design ; and he trusts that a review of all the circum- 
stances which have lately occurred (joined to the 
sentiment of mutual affection and common interest) 
will dispose the Parliaments of both kingdoms to 
provide, in the manner which they shall judge most 
expedient, for settling such a complete and final 
adjustment as may best tend to improve and per- 
petuate a connection essential for their common 
security, and to augment and consolidate the strength, 
power, and resources of the British Empire.” 


The resolutions forming the basis of the union 
were then introduced in the British and Irish Parlia- 
ments, but they were so unfavourably received in the 
latter that a year had to be spent in convincing, by 
promises of cash and titles, recalcitrant owners of Irish 
pocket boroughs. 

The Irish Chancellor, Lord Clare, made a powerful 
speech on the 1oth February 1800 in the Irish House 
of Lords. He insisted, with an outspokenness almost 
brutal, upon certain aspects of the question. He 
described the wrongs done to the sentiments and 
interests of the Irish masses by the ascendant Pro- 
testant minority, planted upon Irish soil by violent 
methods in order to serve the purpose of an English 
garrison; he showed how this garrison was entirely 
dependent upon English support for defence against 
native revenge; he pointed out that the position had 
been rendered impossible by the policy of opposition 
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to England and advocacy of reform pursued by 
Grattan’s Parliament for the last twenty years ; and he 
drew the moral that in close union with Great Britain 
now lay the one hope of safety of the Irish Protestants 
and landed aristocracy. 

This speech, so much admired by Mr. Froude, con- 
tained the following passage of striking frankness :— 


_ “What then was the situation of Ireland at the 
Revolution, and what is it at this day? The whole 
power and property of the country has been conferred 
by successive monarchs of England upon an English 
colony, composed of three sects of English adventurers, 
who poured into this country at the termination of 
three successive rebellions. Confiscation is their 
common title, and from their first settlement they 
have been hemmed in on every side by the old in- 
habitants of the island, brooding over their discontents 
in sullen indignation. It is painful for me to go into 
this detail, but we have been for twenty years in 
a fever of intoxication, and must be stunned into 
sobriety. What, then, was the security of the English 
settlers for their physical existence at the Revolution, 
and what is the security of their descendants at this 
day? The powerful and commanding protection of 
Great Britain. If by any fatality it fails, you are at 
the mercy of the old inhabitants of the island.” 


The semi-rebellious Protestants of 1782 and the 
reform party in the Irish Parliament seemed to Lord 
Clare like the fabled ape sawing at the bough on 
which he was seated. 

These domestic reasons for the legislative union 
coincided with reasons connected with foreign affairs. 
England had been for seven years engaged in a war 
of principle against France, a country all the more 
dangerous to a slightly tempered oligarchy like that of 
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eighteenth century England because her democrats 
appealed to revolutionary feelings everywhere, and 
raised the war-cry of “equal rights” for all men. 
France had invaded Ireland with ideas and with 
material force, and in no country was there a more 
flagrant inequality of civic rights than in Ireland. It 
was necessary to concentrate as much as possible all 
the military and financial resources of the three king- 
doms. But the Irish Parliament, so long as it existed, 
could refuse or diminish its military and financial 
assistance, and might even adopt a hostile attitude, as 
in 1782. At best the Irish Parliament contributed 
nothing to naval expenditure, except occasional grants 
when in good humour, and the Irish regiments were 
an insufficient quota in proportion to population. 
Irish military aid became a very different thing after 
the Union. The Duke of Wellington said in a speech 
in 1814 that at least half of his total forces during the 
Peninsular War had been drawn from the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland. The financial resources and 
credit of Ireland were used to the uttermost during 
the war. At the close of it Ireland, which till then, 
under the terms of the Union, retained a distinct 
exchequer and financial system, was virtually bank- 
rupt, and her enormous public debt had to be consoli- 
dated with that of Great Britain. 

A still more cogent reason for the Union was that 
so long as an independent legislature existed in 
Dublin, English ministers could not feel secure of 
their power to provide against invasions of Ireland or 
rebellion there." Mr. Pitt, in his speeches assumed 


1 In 1792 Grattan met Mr. Pitt at a dinner party in London, and there 
was some talk about Irish politics. Grattan said afterwards, “Mr. Pitt 
does not like Ireland, She is not handy enough for him.” Much in the 
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that the only alternative to legislative union was the 
eventual separation of the two countries. 

Then again, Pitt was a real disciple of Adam 
Smith, and truly anxious, as he showed himself to be 
in 1785, to abrogate all the residue of the English 
. commercial policy hostile to Ireland, and to establish 
a system of perfect free trade as between the three 
kingdoms. But the Irish Parliament, since 1782, was 
pursuing a vigorous protective policy designed towards 
the building up of Irish industries, much to the alarm 
of English manufacturers, who feared Irish cheap 
labour and light taxation. 

Pitt wished to secure commercial, military, naval, 
and fiscal unity between the two islands, and to avoid 
certain dangers to the existing connection suggested 
by the line taken by the Irish Parliament on the 
Regency question. The union between England and 
Scotland, a century earlier, had been due to motives 
precisely of the same kind. Then again, there was the 
difficulty and danger of carrying through the religious 
emancipation and parliamentary reform demanded by 
the spirit of the rising age, so long as there existed 
an Irish Legislature possessing the complete internal 
sovereignty conceded to the armed claimants of 1782. 
Thus several converging lines of reasoning and interest 
led English statesmen to the conclusion that a legis- 
lative union was necessary. 

The student of the history of French Canada is 
frequently reminded of that of Ireland. ‘There is a 
real analogy between the causes of the Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801 and those 
of the Legislative Union of 1841 between the two 
Rutland correspondence and in the letters between Chief-Secretary Orde 


and Mr. Pitt shows the difficulty of managing Ireland after 1782. 
O 
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Canadian provinces. It has been shown that the 
union of Lower with Upper Canada was made advis- 
able— 
(1) by the necessity of concentration in face of 
a great adjacent Power and possible enemy ; 
(2) for reasons of finance and commercial unity ; 
(3) because it was deemed impossible at the 
time in Lower Canada to concede the full 
principles of English constitutional self- 
government to a population divided into 
two parts, numerically very unequal, by race, 
religion, language, education, distribution of 
wealth, and modes of occupation, divided 
also by a long contest for political power, 
by the ascendency of the minority, and by 
the fresh and bitter memory of a recent armed 
rebellion and violent reprisals. 

It was justly thought that, if French Canada were 
fused by a legislative union with Upper Canada, it 
would be possible to concede full liberty to the amalga- 
mated colony, and to carry out all desirable reforms 
without exposing a small but wealthy minority to 
injustice at the hands of a great majority. 

The opposition of country gentlemen and others to 
the Act of Union was strong in Ireland, even after the 
rebellion of 1798. For a time it was doubtful whether 
it could be overcome by all the influence and expendi- 
ture in hard cash and titles which the British Govern- - 
ment—determined to carry through its high policy— 
brought to bear upon the owners of seats in the Irish 
House of Commons. Let us suppose that, as seemed 
possible in 1799, the Irish Parliament had rejected the 
Act of Union, and had, some years later, adopted 
Grattan’s alternative national policy of Catholic emanci- 
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pation and parliamentary reform. It can hardly be 
doubted that upon ecclesiastical, educational, and 
agrarian questions the reformed Irish House of Com- 
mons would have followed a policy which would have 
been highly revolutionary, or at any rate seemed to be 
so to the Irish House of Lords and to public opinion 
in England. It is certain that the English Govern- 
ment would have refused to permit the administration 
of Irish affairs by a Cabinet consisting of Ministers 
representing the majority in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and that the Irish House of Lords would have 
thrown out most of the more important measures 
passed by the popular Chamber. That Chamber pro- 
bably would have retaliated by refusing money sup- 
plies, and the deadlock which existed in Lower Canada 
between 1830 and 1837 would have also existed in 
Ireland. ‘The same results of an armed insurrection, a 
suspension, whether legal or illegal, of the Irish consti- 
tution, and a legislative union effected by superior 
power, with the consent of the Irish minority, would 
in all probability have ensued. So far as one can see, 
then, a legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland was necessary in order to settle the burning 
religious, civil, and agrarian questions. It was in- 
scribed upon the books of destiny. Had it not been 
effected at the beginning, it would have been by the 
middle, of the nineteenth century. 

The Legislative Union has now endured exactly 
a hundred years. Under it the questions which were 
formerly in Ireland seeds of revolution and race-hatred 
have been fairly settled. The richly endowed Church 
of the Protestant minority (or rather the Church of 
half that minority) has been disestablished and dis- 
endowed with much respect to life interests and 
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provision for that Church’s future. Education, except 
university education, has been placed upon a basis 
satisfactory both to Catholics and Protestants. [Land- 
owners have been converted into little more than 
possessors of rent-charges (subject to revision and 
reduction). The process of substituting for them a 
freeholding peasant proprietary is far advanced, and 
will possibly be completed by a winding-up measure 
of compulsory sale. Last of all, local administrative 
power has been transferred from the rural aristocracy 
to the rural democracy. Disraeli once said that the 
duty of an English statesman was to “effect by policy 
all those changes which a revolution would effect by 
force.” Under the Parliament of the United King- 
dom the evils impressed upon Ireland by a disastrous 
history—the specific grievances—have been gradually 
remedied. 

Lord Durham, in recommending the Legislative 
Union of Upper and Lower Canada, had in view not 
only the more equitable settlement of difficult questions 
in the French province, but also the complete fusion of 
the two provinces, by anglicisation of Lower Canada. 
The event justified him in the former, but not in the 
latter forecast. The burning questions were settled 
between 1841 and 1867, but the racial distinctions 
were too strong, and had no tendency to die out. 
There were two indelible nations in Canada. In the 
Legislature the English and French races became the 
foundations of separate parties, and, as they were nearly 
balanced, there was always a tendency to deadlock and 
to weak Ministries. It came to be felt that, however 
necessary the complete legislative union might have 
been for a time, the cure for this evil was a federal 
arrangement, under which purely provincial affairs 
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, and matters of general concern dealt 
with by a central legislature and administration re- 
Presenting the whole of British North America, in- 


_ dnding the provinces till that time only connected 


with Upper and Lower Canada by 2 common tie with 


_ the Crown. The Act of 1867, while retaining union 


for common purposes, restored Home Rule in domestic 
matters to the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. The 
Ineasure was, so far as concerned these two provinces, 
one of decentralisation. Suppose now that Scotland 
had never entered into a legislative union with England, 
but that the legislative union between England and 
Ireland had taken place when it did. Suppose that 
this union had not in all respects worked well by 
reason of the inability of Englishmen and Irishmen to 
fnse together, and that subsequently Scotland had 
expressed a wish to enter into a federal union while 
retaining her separate Parliament and Executive for 
purely provincial purposes. Suppose, finally, that 
advantage had been taken of this occasion to restore 
the separate English and Irish Parliaments and Execu- 
tives for provincial purposes, and to constitute a single 
federal or central Parliament and Government for 
all common or imperial purposes. The history of the 
United Kingdom would in these events have had a 
close resemblance to that of Canada. 

Mr. Pitt’s great speech in proposing the Union 
makes it clear that he had the same erroneous faith in 
the social and political fnsion in the course of time of 
England and Ireland, as that which Lord Durham 
felt forty years later with regard to the social and 
political fusion of the two Canadas. Mr. Pitt believed 
that the fusion would be at least as great as that which 
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had taken place between England and Scotland. The 
legislative marriage between England and Scotland had 
indeed been successful. But then the conditions of 
success existed. The two countries were not seriously 
divided by race or language, for the Celtic Highlands 
were hardly part of the Union till much later. His- 
torical memories were not those of stern and cruel 
domination on one side and fierce insurrections on 
the other. They were memories of transactions be- 
tween two unequal but independent kingdoms, the 
weaker of which successfully maintained its liberty 
until the two crowns were united in the person of its 
king. Above all, there was no deep gulf made by 
religious doctrine, since England and Scotland were 
two Protestant countries of different shades. England 
had before the Union abandoned the attempt to impose 
her own ecclesiastical system upon Scotland. It was 
not, as in the case of Ireland, a foreign, but a truly 
national Church that was guaranteed in Scotland by 
the treaty of Union. Nor had the English ever con- 
fiscated Scottish land for their own use. No agrarian 
question supplied fuel to national animosity. No sea 
divided the two countries. The social contrast between 
Dover and Calais is far greater than any which exists 
between two continental border towns. On any land 
border, unless there are very high mountains, the 
populations on either side shade into each other. 
Not so when a sea lies between. There is, and 
always has been, even when England and Scotland 
were separate realms, far more difference between 
Northumberland and Kent than between Northum- 
berland and Selkirkshire, but the difference between 
Kent and Picardy is great. For all these reasons the 
social and political fusion between England and Scot- 
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land, though not complete, has been sufficient to justify 
and render workable, and even useful, a fully incor- 
porating union. Scottish members often act in concert, 
more or less, with regard to unimportant Scottish 
affairs ; but there has never yet been a Scottish party ; 
Scotland is politically divided upon the same lines as 
England, Englishmen frequently sit for Scotch and 
Scotchmen for English seats. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men are combined in the Executive Governments 
formed by each of the two great parties. The present 
accomplished leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons may be taken as a type of the 
social, political, and even religious fusion, adequate, 
if not complete, of the two countries. ‘The Union was 
not very willingly entered into, nor for long, as Sir 
Walter Scott shows in his novels, was it warmly 
acquiesced in by the Scottish people. It was certainly 
no love match, but it was a reasonable marriage between 
two nations of sufficient natural affinity. Therefore the 
working of time, increasing the community of interests, 
and diminishing friction and jealousies, has removed 
dislike of the legal union, and it now rests on consent 
on both sides. It is an union of a real and substantial, 
although not enthusiastic, kind. No one would desire 
to change, or even to modify, the nature of the union 
between England and Scotland, except for the one 
purpose of accelerating the despatch of business, in- 
creasing the wholesome operation of local government, 
improving the method of legislation, and giving the 
Imperial Parliament and Government more time for 
imperial affairs. The ground for suggesting the ex- 
tension of a degree of national self-government to 
Scotland is that the laws and circumstances of the two 
countries are so far different, in consequence of their 
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whilom independence, that, as it is, a great deal of 
Scottish business and legislation has to be taken 
separately... It may fairly be held that, for this 
reason, it would be convenient to delegate purely 
Scottish affairs to a Scottish Legislature and pro- 
vincial Government, in view of the vast increase in 
the business of the Imperial Parliament and Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of Ireland, all the causes which have 
led to a large degree of social and political fusion 
between England and Scotland were absent. Mr. Pitt, 
in 1800, could not, however, have known, @ prior, 
whether political and social fusion might not to a great 
degree be the result of the Union. ‘Till after the first 
Reform Bill the Irish members in Parliament gave no 
trouble. This was not wonderful, regard being had to 
the constituencies by which they were returned. One 
of Mr. Pitt’s opponents in the English Parliament 
made it, indeed, an objection to the proposed union 
that Ireland would send across the sea one hundred 
mere ministerial dependents, so that the English 
reformers would never flourish again.” Until the 
first Reform Bill this prophecy was partly fulfilled, 
and it certainly was not till long afterwards that 
Grattan’s contrary prediction that Ireland would send 
“‘a hundred rebels” to the British Parliament was 
largely justified. The distinct Irish Nationalist party 


1 There is, indeed, some additional ground, so long as there continues 
to be an Established Anglican Church in England, and Presbyterian in 
Scotland. English Churchmen might justly complain if they were dis- 
established and disendowed, or reformed in an ultra-Protestant direction 
by the help of Scotch votes. ° 

2 Sir Robert Peel first entered Parliament in the year 1809, as mem- 
ber for Cashel in County Tipperary. His father purchased the seat for 
the youth, but this Irish representative never even was in Ireland till 
three years later, when, at the age of twenty-four, he had become Irish 
Chief Secretary, He then exchanged Cashel for Chippenham in Wiltshire, 
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coincided in its growth with successive reforms of 
Parliament and lowerings of the franchise. It hardly 
appeared above ground until Catholic emancipation 
had been followed by the Reform Bill of 1832; it was 
not complete until the Reform of 1884—a revolution 
in Ireland—had enfranchised the poorer rural classes. 
Then, for the first time in their history, the Irish people 
were truly represented, and there appeared at once, 
vividly and undeniably mirrored in their representation, 
the natural line of demarcation which exists between 
them and the English and Scottish nations. At the 
general election of 1885 Parnell returned from Ireland 
at the head of eighty-six out of the hundred and five 
Irish members, all pledged to recover a national Parlia- 
ment for Ireland, and the majority has since then 
remained virtually unbroken. ‘This is the result of a 
political union which has now lasted for exactly one 
hundred years. 

Like the Canadian legislative union of 1841, the 
union of 1801 succeeded in its immediate object, but 
has failed to effect the real fusion of the nations which 
entered into it. One of the best and wisest of the 
Irish opponents of the Union, Lord Charlemont, pre- 
dicted this result. He said in his protest: “It would 
more than any measure contribute to a separation of 
the two countries.” Mr. Lecky, writing seventy years 
later, thought |that this prophecy had been fulfilled. 
He said: ‘‘ The measure of Pitt centralised but it did 
not unite, or, rather, by uniting the legislatures it 
divided the nations.”* The reason is that once given 
by Cardinal Manning with reference to certain pro- 
posals for corporate union between the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Churches: ‘Union is not necessarily 


1 “Teaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” p. 192. 
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unity. Heterogeneous and repugnant things may be 
arbitrarily tied together, but this is not unity. Closer 
contact elicits the repugnances which rend all external 
bonds in sunder.” Or, to quote Master Slender: “I 
will marry her, sir, at your request, but if there be no 
great love in the beginning yet Heaven may decrease 
it upon further acquaintance, when we are married 
and have more occasion to know one another.” But 
two persons so far dissimilar that they cannot happily 
keep house together for all purposes may yet very well 
be partners in a business which concerns them both. 
Are Great Britain and Ireland in the relation attributed 
by Lord Carnarvon in 1867 to the French and British 
Canadas, ‘‘so far akin that they can be united, and yet 
so far dissimilar that they cannot be fused into one 
body politic?” And, if so, is it possible by decen- 
tralisation on federal lines to reconcile the free- 
dom to manage their own affairs, long and steadily 
demanded by the great majority of the Irish people, 
with the unity for other purposes of the United King- 
dom? The question is worth more consideration than 
it has yet received. 

Mr. Lecky, writing thirty years ago, said: ‘“‘No 
Government will ever command the real affection and 
loyalty of the people which is not in some degree 
national, administered in a great measure by Irishmen 
and through Irish institutions,” and he added that it 
should be the aim of every statesman “to give to 
Ireland the greatest amount of self-government that is 
compatible with the unity and security of the Empire.” 
The question whether it was possible to give to Ireland 
as a whole any legislative and executive powers, or 
collective legal personality, was discussed in 1886 and 
in 1893. Most Englishmen were then of opinion that 
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it was impossible to do so. As Englishmen of 1774 
could see no real alternative but that of the full 
supremacy in all matters of the Imperial Parliament, 
or the complete independence of the Colonies, so, to 
most Englishmen of 1886, it seemed that there was no 
real alternative but the existing legislative union for 
all purposes, or virtual separation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

I propose in the following chapter to review the 
history of the Home Rule controversy. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 


THE nineteenth century was marked all the world over 
by the struggle between nationality and empire. In 
some cases one force has won, in some the other; 
sometimes the struggle has ended in a compromise. 
The Poles have failed to recover their existence as a 
nation, but on the other hand the Spanish provinces 
of America have achieved an existence—a troubled 
existence —as independent States; Greece, Servia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria have broken away from the 
Ottoman rule; the northern Italians have emanci- 
pated themselves from the Austrian Empire, and have 
been moulded with their southern compatriots into 
a nation. In the case of Austria and Hungary an 
attempt has been made, the resultant of conflicting 
forces, to reconcile national existences with the pre- 
servation of an imperial connection. The English 
have, on the whole, sympathised with the cause of 
nations against empires. ‘They were themselves en- 
gaged during the first years of the century in de- 
fending the European nations against the Napoleonic 
attempt to re-establish the Empire of the West. In 
this we were following our old tradition of foreign 
policy, for England had played the same part when 
Kurope was threatened in the sixteenth century by 
the Spanish, and at the end of the seventeenth by 
the French power and ambition. Our policy had ever 
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been to defend the weaker national existences in 
Europe, while we ourselves built up an Empire in 
Asia and America. 

When Napoleon had been warred down, the 
governing Tory party in England assisted, or ac- 
quiesced, in the European arrangement which re- 
stored to a large extent the divisions of territory 
existing before the French Revolution, without regard 
to the national feelings and aspirations called to life 
by that revolution. The rest of the century saw the 
struggle of national will-to-live against this artificial 
arrangement; of nature against the design of states- 
men. The English Liberals had, up to a certain 
point, sympathised with the original spirit of the 
French Revolution; they disliked the arrangements 
made at Vienna; they sympathised with the Spanish 
Americans, with the Poles, with the Greeks, the 
Italians, the Hungarians; it seemed to them a divine 
law that a people marked out as a distinct nation 
by race, language, religion, geography, history, and 
the collective self-consciousness which is the result 
of all these things, should also possess a free political 
existence. Englishmen, brought up in this creed and 
temper, hardly even desired or hoped for a lasting 
connection between England and the English-speaking 
Colonies. But they made a distinction between the 
case of Ireland and that of Poles, Greeks, Italians, 
or Hungarians. These races were subject to “‘des- 
potic” Governments or bureaucratic Empires, the 
Irish were (by statute) an integral part of the freest, 
most self-governing nation in the world. Therefore 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Kossuth were acclaimed, but 
O’Connell found no sympathy in England; yet the 
vast and impressive assembly at the Hill of Tara in 
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1843 was essentially a manifestation of the spirit 
which inspired the national movements on the Con- 
tinent.1 English Liberals had not yet learned that 
the Irish people had less reason to be satisfied with 
the Union than had the English. Nor did they then 
know that if a national sentiment and desire for 
national self-government exists, it will come into 
collision as much, or more, with the dominion of a 
practically alien Parliament as with dominion by an 
alien autocracy. 

Although the Liberal party resisted the earlier 
Irish national movement, and, for many years, the 
later movement, their antecedents and education in 
nationalistic sympathies created a certain pre - dis- 
position in favour of Home Rule. It was less won- 
derful than it appeared that, when Mr. Gladstone 
in 1886 suddenly declared his conversion, he should 
have been able to carry with him more than half of 
his old party, in spite of the deadly parliamentary 
warfare which they had waged for some years against 
the Irish Nationalists. The Liberal party was born 
in sympathy with the American centrifugal movement 
of the eighteenth century, reached its height of power 
and influence about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when nationalism was carrying all before it 
in Europe, and has fought, since then, a losing battle 
against the rising imperial spirit of the English people. 
History seems to move in alternate centrifugal and 


1 About 250,000 persons met O’Connell at the Hill of Tara. A reso- 
lution was passed in the name of the Irish people for the restoration of 
the Irish House of Commons. “The Irish people,” it said, “have sub- 
mitted to the Union as being binding in law, but they declare solemnly 
that it is not founded on right or on constitutional principle, and that it 
is not obligatory on their conscience.” A certain number of Irish gentry 
joined this movement, or sympathised more or less with it, 
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centripetal directions, and the word of command is 
at some times Solve, and at others Coagula.' 

The Repeal movement of Daniel O’Connell was 
virtually crushed by the great Irish famine, and ended 
with his death in 1847. The modern Home Rule 
movement dates from a meeting held in Dublin on the 
19th May 1870, at which the Home Rule Association 
was founded. The following resolution was passed at 
this meeting :— 


“That it is the opinion of this meeting that the 
true remedy for the evils of Ireland is the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament with full control over 
our domestic affairs.” 


The objects of the new Association were thus 
defined :— 


“1, This Association is formed for the purpose 
of obtaining for Ireland the right of self-government 
by means of a National Parliament. 

‘2. It is hereby declared as the essential principle | 
of this Association that the objects, and the only 
objects, contemplated by its organisation are :— 

“To obtain for our country the right and privilege 
of managing our own affairs by a Parliament assembled 
in Ireland, composed of her Majesty the Sovereign and 
her successors, and the Lords and Commons of Ireland ; 

“To secure for that Parliament, under a federal 
arrangement, the right of legislating for and regu- 
lating all matters relating to the internal affairs of 
Ireland, and control over Irish resources and expen- 
diture, subject to the obligation of contributing our 
just proportion of the imperial expenditure ; 

“To leave to an Imperial Parliament the power 
of dealing with all questions affecting the Imperial 


1 The inner feelings of parties were curiously revealed in 1877-78 in 
connection with the Russo-Turkish War. 
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Crown and Government, legislation regarding the 
Colonies and other dependencies of the Crown, the 
relations of the United Empire with foreign States, 
and all matters appertaining to the defence and sta- 
bility of the Empire at large ; 

“To attain such an adjustment of the relations 
between the two countries, without any interference 
with the prerogatives of the Crown, or any disturb- 
ance of the principles of the Constitution. 

‘©3, The Association invites the co-operation of all 
Irishmen who are willing to join in seeking for Ire- 
land a federal arrangement based upon these general 
principles.” 


This was the moderate Home Rule programme 
advocated by Mr. Isaac Butt, and it secured before 
long the approval of a few Englishmen. Some years 
later Mr. Chamberlain said, in the House of Commons, 
that all his ‘“‘speeches had been in favour of the 
federal system upon the lines—though not committing 
myself to the details—of Mr. Butt’s proposal; and, as 
everybody knows, Mr. Butt was a strenuous advocate 
of the full and complete representation of Ireland in 
the Imperial Parliament.”* At the general election 
of 1874, fifty-nine Irish seats were carried by men 
pledged to support Home Rule. On June 30th in 
that year, Mr. Butt moved in the House of Commons 
a motion, which was opposed by both the English 
parties, and was defeated by 458 votes to 61. On 
this occasion the Irish seemed to advocate the un- 
workable plan that, while having their own Parliament 
at Dublin, they should intermittently come to London 
to take part in the Imperial Parliament when imperial 
affairs were under discussion. Mr. Butt, however, 


1 Speech, ist June 1886. 
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subsequently explained his scheme thus in a pamphlet 
called ‘“‘ Irish Federation ” :— 


“TI intend to propose a system under which Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, united as they are under 
one sovereign, should have a common Executive, and 
a common National Council for all purposes necessary 
to constitute them, to other nations, as a State, while 
each of them should have its own domestic adminis- 
tration and its own domestic Parliament for its internal 
affairs. I say ‘each of them,’ because, although my 
immediate concern is only with Ireland, I do not sup- 
pose that, if Irishmen obtain the separate manage- 
ment of Irish affairs, it is at all likely that Englishmen 
and Scotchmen would consent to the management of 
their domestic concerns by a Parliament in which 
Irish members had a voice.” 


When, in 1876, Mr. Butt moved for a select com- 
mittee “to inquire into and report upon the nature, 
the extent, and the grounds of the demand made by 
a large proportion of the Irish people for the restora- 
tion to Ireland of an Irish Parliament with power to 
control the internal affairs of that country,” he ex- 
plained himself thus :— 


“The proposal was that there should be a Par- 
liament in Ireland, exercising over Irish affairs the 
same dominant control that had been exercised by 
the Parliament of Canada over Canadian affairs, and 
the Parliaments of Australia over Australian affairs, 
and as was exercised in every colony by colonial 
Parliaments. It was also proposed that the House 
of Commons, constituted as now, with an infusion 
of Irish members, should continue exactly as it did 
now to administer the affairs of the Empire, every- 
thing relating to the Crown, our relations with the 
Colonies, and all matters connected with imperial 

1s 
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defence. That, he believed, would be a better arrange- 
ment for Ireland than existed before the Union, and 
he for one was not willing to give up his share in the 
power and government of the Empire.” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking in this debate, 
referred to the case of the provinces of Canada as 
offering the most possible analogy to any self-govern- 
ment which could be conceded to Ireland. He con- 
tended that to receive so much self-government as that 
possessed by one of these provinces would not satisfy 
the existing Irish claim. In fact, Mr. Butt could not, 
probably, in Parliament express a claim so moderate 
as would have satisfied his own desire, by reason of 
the strong national feeling then rising in Ireland, 
where politics were quickened by the distress due to 
the fall of prices. 

This moderate federalising movement for a moment 
looked as if it might have united Irishmen of many 
shades of opinion. Irish national feeling was diverted 
into a stormier course by the advent and genius of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. An Irish squire of English 
descent, by the time that he was thirty-three years old, 
and a few years after he had entered into politics, 
without any training for a public career, with no 
natural power of oratory, by force of will, courage, 
faith in his cause, and decision in policy, made him- 
self leader of all sections of Nationalist Ireland. 
Parnell had in him all the making of a great con- 
structive and conservative statesman, but at this 
time he was inspired by a passionate hatred of 
the rule of the English in Ireland, and he wished to 
have behind him the power of the Irish extremists. 
Some years later he accepted the principle of federal 
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union with Great Britain; but in his earlier speeches, 
made during the heat of the struggle, especially in 
those delivered in America, he went as near as possible 
to taking complete national independence as the final 
goal of the movement. He held up “ Grattan’s Par- 
liament” as the very minimum of the Irish claim. 
“We cannot,” he said at Cork in 1885, ‘ask for less 
than the restitution of Grattan’s Parliament with its 
important privileges and far-reaching constitution.” 
The complete legislative independence, that is to say, 
secured in 1782, together with that which did not 
then exist, a democratic and complete franchise, and a 
Government responsible to Parliament. It was to 
demand Grattan’s Parliament, and more also. This 
was the standard used by Parnell to lead the Irish 
people, but in practice he was willing to take what he 
could get. He accepted Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 
1886, and this fell far short of ‘“‘ Grattan’s Parliament.” 

By the year 1880 the movement directed by Parnell 
had assumed a revolutionary appearance. ‘The rapid 
fall in agricultural prices after 1877, and the conse- 
quent fight over rents, led to the utmost social dis- 
order and exasperation, and for a few years all chance 
of any reasonable settlement of the Home Rule ques- 
tion vanished. 

As the storm and stress of this social disturbance 
subsided under the influence of the Land Act, possi- 
bilities of a compromise with the Irish claim began to 
be entertained within the ranks of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Childers, then Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Gladstone, has left an account of the process by 
which, even before 1885, he reached the solution of 
federal union. The congestion of business had made 
him reflect— 
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‘Whether time for adequately discussing at West- 
minster the often neglected affairs of the Empire might 
not be better obtained by relegating to inferior legis- 
lative bodies the purely local affairs of each of the 
three kingdoms, than by artificial restraints on the 
liberty of debate, always distasteful to Englishmen, 
which had begun to be suggested in many quarters. 
. . . These impressions gained more and more power 
over me, and were strengthened by what I saw during 
annual visits to the United States and Canada. I had 
special facilities for watching the action of Congress 
and the State Legislatures in the former, and of the 
Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures 
in the latter. Again and again I asked myself how 
it is that our race in the great Republic and in the 
greatest of our Colonies, requires and fully occupies 
all this parliamentary machinery (between forty and 
fifty legislative bodies, most of them with two Chambers 
each), while we imagine that we can adequately tran- 
sact the business of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the imperial affairs of the whole Empire with one 
Parliament only? I reflected how imperfectly and 
hurriedly, and often badly, that business was trans- 
acted; and, referring especially to Ireland, the ques- 
tion constantly recurred to me whether the experiment 
of 1801, however needful it may have been at the 
time, was necessarily wise as a permanent measure; 
and whether, in fact, the, to my mind, cogent, and, 
indeed, overwhelming argument of Mr. Pitt against 
the parliamentary system resulting from Mr. Grattan’s 
great change twenty years before, could not have 
been met, or, rather, could not now be met in another 
way. 
“T had, meanwhile, spent some time at Berlin 
and elsewhere in Germany, and I had special oppor- 
tunities for studying the relations of the Central 
Parliament at Berlin with the governmeuts and legis- 
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latures of the Kingdoms and States which made up 
the German Empire.” ? 


All this study and that of Irish history and pre- 
sent economic condition, led Mr. Childers, as early as 
the year 1880, to the conclusion that “in a plan of 
federal Home Rule lay the salvation of Ireland.” It 
would have been well if he had stood more firmly by his 
conviction and not allowed himself to be hurried into 
supporting Mr. Gladstone’s non-federal measure of 1886. 

In the year 1885, Mr. Parnell, at the head of a 
compact and well-disciplined force of eighty-six Irish 
members, held the balance between the two British 
parties. Neither of them was for the moment strong 
enough to hold office without his support. Just then, 
before Mr. Gladstone plunged into that rash, ill-ad- 
vised, and ill-considered venture in which he wrecked 
the Liberal party, statesmen on both sides were dis- 
posed to entertain as a possible step the concession 
to Ireland of some form of self-government. Lord 
Carmarvon was that summer the Viceroy of Ireland, 
the Lord Carnarvon who had, as Colonial Secretary, 
passed the Canadian Act of 1867.” He was un- 
doubtedly disposed to consider whether some reform 
on the Canadian model might not be possible in the 
United Kingdom. Lord Randolph Churchill, the lead- 
ing spirit on the same side in the House of Commons, 
daring and clear-sighted, was probably inclined to take 
a similar line. When he justly qualified Mr. Glad- 
stone as ‘an old man in a hurry,” he meant that a 
solution by way of concession was indeed to be found, 
but that the particular method proposed by Mr. Glad- 


1 “Life of Rt. Hon. Hugh Childers,” vol. ii. p. 230. 
2 Lord Carnarvon had also been responsible for the unsuccessful 
attempt of South African Federation in 1877. 
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stone was erroneous. Lord Hartington thought that 
when the basis of municipal and county government 
had been established in the three kingdoms, it might 
be possible to proceed further. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Newport in October 
1885, said :— 


‘The Irish leader has referred to Austria and 
Hungary. . . . Some notion of imperial federation was 
floating in his mind..... In speaking of imperial 
federation, as entirely apart from the Irish question, 
I wish to guard myself very carefully. I deem it to 
be one of the questions of the future. .. . But with 
respect to Ireland, I am bound to say that I have never 
seen any plan or suggestion which gives me, at present, 
the slightest ground for anticipating that in that direc- 
tion we shall find any substantial solution of the 
problem.” 


Thus Lord Salisbury admitted that there was a 
problem to be solved, and that there might be, in 
future, a plan evolved of solving it by a federal method 
in connection with imperial federation. 

But the Unionist statesman whose utterances at this 
time bear most directly upon my subject is Mr. Cham- 
berlain. During the Liberal Government of 1880 to 
1884 Mr. Chamberlain had felt some sympathy, it 
would appear, with the Irish claim, and, open as he 
always has been to new ideas, wisely desired to under- 
stand, and, so far as possible, meet those of the Irish 
leader. He was, moreover, opposed in general, con- 
sistently with all his principles of political life, to the 
system of administration of Ireland from England with- 
out Irish consent. In June 1885 he made a famous 
speech at Holloway upon this subject. At this time 
Mr. Chamberlain was in favour of some kind of Irish 
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National Council with defined powers, something like 
the present London County Council, and did not, like 
Lord Hartington, deem it necessary to wait till muni- 
cipal foundations had been laid in the three kingdoms. 
This was before Mr. Gladstone had brought in his Bill 
of 1886. When this great step had been made Mr. 
Chamberlain thought that a wider measure than an 
Trish “ National Council” had been rendered necessary. 
He said in his speech of 9th April 1886 in the House 
of Commons—and nothing since then has happened 
which can diminish the force and truth of his words :-— 


“ After the fact that a most important proportion of 
one of the great parties in the State has been willing, 
at all events, to entertain the proposal of the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), it is only a very 
large proposal which can at any future tume be ac- 
cepted as a solution of this vast question. I should 
look for the solution in the direction of the principle of 
federation. My right honourable friend has looked for 
his model to the relations between this country and her 
self-governing and practically independent Colonies. 
I think that is of doubtful expediency. The present 
connection between our Colonies and ourselves is no 
doubt very strong, owing to the affection which exists 
between members of the same nation. But it is a 
sentimental tie, and a sentimental tie only... . It 
appears to me that the advantage of a system of federa- 
tion is that Ireland might under it really remain an 
integral part of the Empire. The action of such a 
scheme is centripetal and not centrifugal, and it is in 
the direction of federation that the democratic move- 
ment has made most advances in the present century.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then referred to the examples of 
the German Empire and of the United States, and of 
the last he said :— 
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‘“‘ Ah, sir, there you have the greatest Democracy 
that the world has ever seen, and a Democracy which 
has known how to fight in order to maintain its union. 
It has fought for and triumphantly maintained the 
imperial union of the United States, but it has known 
also how to respect local differences.” 

He added— 


“T say that, in my view, the solution of this ques- 
tion should be sought in some form of federation which 
should really maintain the imperial unity, and which 
would at the same time conciliate the desire for a 
national local government which is felt so strongly by 
the constituents of Irish members opposite.” 


Mr. Chamberlain evidently did not, like Lord Salis- 
bury in 1885, think it necessary to await the evolution 
of some scheme for the federation of the whole Empire. 

In the same speech, he expressed his opinion that 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of rushing headlong into his 
impossible proposals, should have constituted a Com- 
mission consisting of the leading men of all parties in 
order to work out, if possible, a solution of the question. | 
Had this! wise advice been adopted in 1886, and the 
conjuncture was very suitable for such a step, one can 
hardly doubt that through the exhaustion of all other 
alternatives the federalisation of the United Kingdom 
upon the Canadian model would have been found to 
be the only solution, if any change were to be made. 

When Mr. Chamberlain spoke in the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill of 1886, he worked out his 
idea more fully. He suggested again, as an alterna- 
tive Home Rule policy, “the present constitution of 
Canada—not, however, in the relations between 
Canada and this country” (to which Mr. Gladstone 


1 See “ Hansard” for 1st June 1886. 
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and others had referred)—“ those are the wrong lines, 
and lines against which I protest, and which mean 
separation—but in the relations inter se of the pro- 
vinces of Canada and the Dominion Parliament. 
Those are the relations which I, for one, am perfectly 
prepared to establish to-morrow between this country 
and Ireland.” ? 


Mr. Chamberlain wert on to give the following 
admirably concise definition of the provincial limita- 
tions in Canada :— 


“In the Dominion Parliament there is complete 
and continuous representation of every part of the 
Dominion. They (the provinces) are represented pro- 
portionally according to their numbers; they are re- 
presented continuously and fully. In the next place, 
there is absolute and effective supremacy of the 
Dominion Parliament over the Provincial Legislatures. 
There is a veto which can be, and is, used; there is 
a right of concurrent legislation which can be, and is, 
used ; and the Provincial Parliaments are subordinate 
bodies with distinctly defined rights of legislation 
expressly given to them by statute. Those are great 
differences, but there is another difference, one of 
detail, but not of small importance—the legislation as 
to criminal law and procedure. Where does it rest in 
Canada? Not with the local Assemblies, but with the 
Dominion Parliament. And the Judges of the land— 
by whom are they appointed, and to whom are they 
responsible? They are appointed by the Governor- 
General, and paid by the Dominion Parliament. In 


1 Mr. Chamberlain has not gone further than to say that he would be 
willing to place “this country,” meaning Great Britain and Ireland, upon 
the relations inter se of two Canadian provinces. But I think that if this 
were contemplated, it would be found to be desirable, either at the same 
time, or soon after, to make Scotland a distinct province, and perhaps to 
make Wales one also. 
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that way the Judges are independent, and are not 
likely to be affected by local influences which might 
prevail in smaller and subordinate bodies.” 


At the end of these discussions, therefore, Mr. 
Chamberlain held the position that Ireland might be 
entrusted with the same degree of autonomy as that 
possessed by a Canadian province, though less than 
that enjoyed by an American State. In his speech 
against the second reading of the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, Mr. Chamberlain did not, it is true, again raise 
the alternative policy of federalisation, but he said 
nothing which would prevent him from adopting it 
in future circumstances. He said that the onus of 
proving the merits of the policy contained in the Bill 
of 1893 lay upon its advocates, and that its opponents 
were not bound to suggest any alternative policy. His 
speech, unlike those of many Unionists, was studiously 
moderate in tone, and chiefly consisted of the argument 
that more time and patience were necessary in order to 
see whether the removal of their chief grievances would 
not make the Irish gradually cease to desire Home 
Rule. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
proposed to exclude Irish representatives altogether 
from the British Parliament, giving to them their own 
Parliament in Dublin. Ireland would thus have been 
placed in the position of a self-governing colony, with 
some very important differences. The most important 
of these was the restriction of the Irish Parliament 
from levying Customs or Excise duties. These duties 
were to be imposed by the Imperial Parliament, and 
levied by imperial officers, and out of them was to 
be taken a very large contribution by Ireland towards 
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imperial purposes." The objection was, of course, 
made in the debates that under the new arrangement 
the Customs and Excise duties could be altered with- 
out the consent of the Irish representatives, and that 
thus there would be a violation of the primary prin- 
ciple that representation should accompany taxation. 
Mr. Gladstone said that, if the House of Commons 
desired it, the Government would, in Committee, insert 
a provision “that, when a proposal is made to alter 
the taxation in respect of Customs and Excise, Irish 
members shall have an opportunity of appearing in 
this House to take a share in the transaction of that 
business.” ? Even if the Bill had received this amend- 
ment, it would have been open to the objection that 
although Ireland (unlike any colony) was to pay a 
large compulsory annual sum to imperial expenditure, 
she would have had no voice whatever in the applica- 
tion of that money. The doctrine that “ representation 
should accompany taxation” means that the assent of 
representatives of the taxpayer should be given not 
only to the levying, but to the application of the 
revenue raised. The chief struggles in English con- 
stitutional history were for the vindication of this 
principle.* 

1 The original draft of the Bill left Customs and Excise to the Irish 
Parliament, and apparently this great change was hastily made at the last 
moment in order to induce Mr. Childers, whose attitude in the circum- 
stances was critical, to continue to support Mr. Gladstone. (See “ Life of 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Childers,” vol. ii. p. 249 ) 

2 See Mr. Gladstone’s Speech of roth May 1886. 

3 Mr. Gladstone, it is true, threw out in the course of the second read- 
ing some vague and mysterious intimations that if the House would allow 
the Bill to go to Committee, alterations might be introduced enabling 
Trish representatives to attend the Imperial Parliament for other purposes 
besides alterations of Customs and Excise duties. It is quite possible that 
if the Bill had reached Committee, this great political strategist might 
have developed it into something like the Bill of 1893 (with its retention 


of Irish members) in order to secure more Radical support. But then it 
would also have had the special absurdity of the Bill of 1893. 
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The Bill of 1886 excluded also from the cognisance 
of the Irish legislature all questions relating to copy- 
right, currency, coining, trade and navigation, so that 
in all these most important matters the Irish people 
would have been subject to the legislation of an 
external Parliament in which they had no voice. Nor, 
although they contributed so large a sum of money, 
would they have had any voice in Indian, colonial, 
foreign, naval, or military affairs. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his speech upon the introduction of the Bill, said, 
very justly :— 


“Tt is quite unreasonable to turn out the Irish 
members and leave them entirely unrepresented in 
matters in which Irish interests are largely concerned, 
and which are dealt with by the Imperial Parliament. 
Just consider it. Already, under the scheme of the Prime 
Minister, the Customs and Excise are to be taken from 
their control; all the prerogatives of the Crown are to 
be removed from their competence to deal with, as are 
also the Army and Navy, and foreign and colonial 
policy. Are the Irish members of opinion that the 
Irish people would be permanently content to be shut 
out from all part in the imperial policy of this 
country ?”? 


If the Bill of 1886 had been passed, it would, no 
doubt, have been followed by a long struggle on the 
part of the Irish Legislature either to obtain a larger 
share of autonomy, especially with regard to trade and 
navigation, or to pay less tribute, or to achieve both 
these objects. Thus there was about the measure no 
hope of that kind of duration which men call 
“finality.” It would, moreover, have led, very 
probably, to a civil war in Ireland, where a strong and 

1 “Hansard,” 9th April 1886. 
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determined minority were absolutely hostile, with the 
best reason, to the proposal that they should be 
entirely cut off both from English protection and 
from all share in the general councils of the United 
Kingdom. It seemed to many in England, and to my- 
self among them, that if ever civil war was legitimate 
it would be legitimate in such a case as this. It was 
-a strange proposal, and one revealing its author's 
ignorance of one side of human nature, that men 
should be deprived, against their will, of their voice in 
the Council of the United Kingdom, and yet should 
continue to make compulsory contribution towards its 
expenditure. 

The second Bill, that of 1893, as it stood when 
submitted to the House of Lords after it had been 
forced through the House of Commons, provided that, 
while there should be a separate Parliament and 
Executive for the management of Irish affairs,’ Irish 
members should, as before, sit for all purposes in the 
Imperial Parliament. ‘This plan avoided some of the 
chief objections to the Bill of 1886, but it involved the 
inequality that Irish representatives would have had 
the power of interfering in all the domestic affairs of 
England and Scotland, while British representatives 
would have had no power of interfering in those of 
Ireland. British representatives would have had no 
control over the Irish Executive, while Irish repre- 
sentatives would have continued to take their share 
in appointing and overthrowing British Governments. 
The result would probably have been that the Irish 
would have used these powers with the object of 


1 The Bill excluded the Irish Parliament from the departments of 
Customs and Excise, external trade and navigation, volunteers and 
militia, treason and treason felony, and placed them under various 
restrictions as to religious endowments and education, 
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unduly extending the sphere of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

In Canada, the Provincial Legislatures and Execu- 
tives are restricted to those powers which are expressly 
allocated to them by the Constitutional Act, and all 
other powers are retained by the Dominion. The 
Bills of 1886 and 1893 both followed the reverse 
principle, that adopted by the United States (and 
recently by the Australians), and left to the Irish 
Legislature all powers from which it was not expressly 
precluded. Mr. Chamberlain took this as one of his 
objections to the Bill of 1886. ‘The new authority,” 
he said, ‘was to be made supreme in all matters which 
were not expressly excluded from its competence, 
whereas I thought the right principle in any such 
proposal would be to confer upon it authority only in 
those cases in which the authority was specially and 
by statute delegated.”* 

The schemes of 1886 and 1893 were alike im- 
practicable, and the latter would never have passed 
through the House of Commons had not every one who 
supported it known for certain that it would be 
rejected by the House of Lords zn toto, and would 
then be dropped. 

The debates of 1886 and 1893 were nevertheless of 
service in clearing the air, and limiting the issues. 
They made it clear that there are but three possible 
modes of action. ‘The first is to make no large change 
at all. ‘The second is to place Ireland altogether on 
the footing of a self-governing colony. The third way 
is to follow the Canadian method of 1867 and to 
decentralise the United Kingdom upon federal lines, 
retaining the unity, yet giving a real constitutional 

1 “Hansard,” Speech of goth April 1886. 
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personality to the several component kingdoms. This 
third way is a via media between the first and the 
second. 

What of the second suggestion, namely, that 
Treland should be placed upon the footing of a colony 
like New Zealand? Can we contemplate an Ireland 
neither represented in nor taxed by the Imperial 
Parliament, free to adopt protection against English 
goods, assisting the Mother Country with men and 
money in war according to free-will but not of necessity, 
subject in all matters relating to internal legislation to 
no other check than that of a veto by the Viceroy or 
the British Cabinet—a check not easily to be exercised 
in practice—and to the ultimate ratio of armed inter- 
ference? Hardly. It is, moreover, a question whether 
in the case of a self-governing colony the political con- 
nection with the Mother Country rests ultimately upon 
anything else than free choice and affection. When 
Lord Hartington spoke upon the first reading of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 he dwelt much upon the 
voluntary nature of the tie between Great Britain and 
the self-governing Colonies, in order to show the 
danger of conceding to a people so naturally rebellious, 
he thought, as the Irish, anything like colonial 
autonomy. He said :— 


“We know that if any one of these Colonies 
were to express a strong, a real, and a determined 
desire to separate itself for ever from the nominal con- 
nection which now binds it to this country, there is 
no Parliament, no statesman, who would attempt, at 
this time of day, to oppose that consummation by 
force.” 


If this is true, it shows the greatness of the dif- 
ference between a British colony and a State in the 
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American Union. The former is like a son living in 
his father’s house, and free to quit it; the latter like 
an inseparable part of a living organism. How far 
the doctrine is in fact true seems doubtful. One can 
easily imagine Great Britain, with the approval of 
other Colonies, refusing to concede independence to 
a colony when the wish of the local majority for 
separation was opposed by a minority strong in num- 
bers, or education, or wealth, or more closely con- 
nected than the majority with Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Suppose, for instance, that in Canada some day a 
large majority composed of French and Irish Cana- 
dians, or of German and American immigrants, should 
demand separation from the Empire, and that this 
demand were hotly opposed by a minority consisting 
of Canadians of English and Scottish origin, is it 
clear that, even after the demand had been made 
for many successive years, the Imperial Parliament 
and Government would grant it? And if the Cana- 
dian majority, in despair, resorted to arms, would not 
the forces of the Empire be brought to the support 
of the loyalist minority?* It may, however, be con- 
ceded that, if the population of a colony were 
virtually unanimous in their demand for complete 
national independence, and if their demand was in- 
cessant and continuous over a long space of time, it 
would, as ideas now stand, be difficult to refuse it. 
As ideas now stand, for ideas may be gradually, or 
even swiftly, changing to an order which will make it 
almost as difficult for even an unanimous New Zealand 
to separate itself from the Empire as for an unanimous 


1 It is worth noting that Sir Robert Peel, in his speech of 16th J anuary 
1838, on the Canadian question, challenged the doctrine that if the majority 
of people in a colony desire separation they should therefore be released 
from allegiance. 
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Virginia to separate from the United States. And 
the chances certainly are that Ireland never would 
be unanimous, and that there never would be wanting 
in that island a strong minority averse to the severing 
of remaining links with the Crown and the Empire. 
But even if the danger of complete separation by a 
colonial Ireland be not great, we cannot afford to 
risk it. There is all the difference in the world 
between complete separation in the case of a country 
like New Zealand, on the other side of the planet, 
and one like Ireland, two or three hours’ steam from 
the English coast, and not much more from the 
French. 

The preamble to the Bill of 1893 stated that the 
establishment of the Irish Legislature was not to 
impair the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and 
the legal advocates of the measure explained that 
this superior legislative authority would apply to all 
affairs in Ireland. Their opponents pointed out that 
in all probability this supremacy would in practice 
be nominal. The Duke of Devonshire, in his speech 
of 5th September 1893 in the House of Lords, in 
the final debate on the Bill, attacked with crushing 
force and lucidity the unfortunate hybrid measure, 
hesitating between conceding to Ireland full colonial 
independence or keeping her an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. His words are well worth quoting 
at length. He said that— 


“The supporters of the Bill seem to recognise no 
distinction between the expressions, ‘unity of the 
United Kingdom’ and ‘unity of the Empire.’ In the 
United Kingdom Parliament is supreme not only in 
its legislative but in its executive functions. Parlia- 
ment makes and unmakes our Ministries; it revises 

Q 
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their actions. Ministries may make peace and war, 
but they do so at pain of instant dismissal by Parlia- 
ment from office, and in affairs of internal adminis- 
tration the power of Parliament is equally direct. 
It can dismiss a Ministry if it is too extravagant or 
too economical; it can dismiss a Ministry because 
its government is too stringent or too lax. It does 
actually and practically in every way directly govern 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. . . . That is the 
nature of the government and the supremacy of 
Parliament in the United Kingdom; it is the direct 
government of these islands by Parliament through 
a Committee.’ As for the British Empire, it is en- 
tirely different. Over the whole of the British Empire, 
including our self-governing Colonies, Parliament re- 
mains nominally and constitutionally supreme. So 
long as a colony desires to retain its connection with 
Great Britain, it has to be content to have no foreign 
policy ; it has to share our risks in that respect, while 
it receives the advantages of our protection. As re- 
gards the internal affairs of our self-governing Colonies, 
the supremacy of Parliament, and the direct control 
of Parliament has become nothing but a name. Par- 
hament has no doubt a constitutional right to make 
laws for a colony, to repeal or veto colonial Acts, 
to direct the Governor to impose a certain policy on 
his Ministers, to dismiss a Ministry or summon others, 
and to exercise every other right of sovereignty, but 
this power is only nominal; and no British Govern- 
ment would propose—no Parliament would support 


1 Subject always to an appeal to the electorate. One could perhaps 
more fully describe our government as the government of these islands by 
the electorate acting through the House of Commons, which again acts 
through a Committee of Parliament. This government is in practice 
modified by the unseen influence of the Crown upon this Committee, an 
influence which may be greater at one time and less at another. There 
can be no doubt that the electorate is the finally deciding authority. But 
is the Cabinet the servant, in practice, or the master of the House of Com- 
mons? Itis a delicate question, which may be left to experts, 
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Government in proposing—to exercise any real control 
over the Acts of internal government on the part of 
a colonial Parliament. Which of the two systems is 
the system at which we are aiming in this policy?” 


The measure was, in fact, an attempt to satisfy at 
once the Irish Nationalists and the large section of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who would have accepted 
the principle of Irish self-government, could they have 
been convinced that it would not seriously endanger 
either the safety of the Empire or that of the minority 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s proposals offered to the 
Irish wide, vague, and indefinite powers, and reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament an equally vague and 
indefinite over-ruling control. It is difficult to imagine 
any measure, except the Home Rule Bill of 1886, more 
pregnant with future difficulties and quarrels than was 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 

It is conceivable, though unlikely, that Great 
Britain and all the self-governing Colonies may some 
day be united in a complete political federation, under 
a single Imperial Government and with a central 
federal Legislature dealing with all questions of foreign, 
military, naval, and commercial policy. Some have 
thought that this solution of the larger question may 
contain the solution of the far smaller question relating 
to the United Kingdom; and that, when imperial 
federation comes to pass, Great Britain and Ireland 
may safely enter into it, not as one State, but as two 
States, equal in right though unequal in power and 
greatness. The Irish are sometimes exhorted to post- 
pone until this great day their particular desire for a 
measure of national autonomy. 

To this it may be answered, firstly, that the day of 
such a formal federation of the Empire may never 
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come, or may be very remote, and, secondly, that the 
federation, if it does come, will be between the Mother 
Country and great colonies which are themselves pre- 
viously organised upon a federal basis. Canada and 
Australia are, and South Africa will be, federal unions 
of minor States which retain within certain limits their 
own powers of self-government. It would be in accor- 
dance with the general design of the Empire that the 
United Kingdom should enter the imperial federation 
either in its present form as a single State, or, like 
Canada and Australia, as a single federal State com- 
posed of several minor States. It does not, on the 
other hand, seem to be desirable or consistent that 
Great Britain and Ireland, any more than Quebec and 
Ontario, should form two distinct items in an imperial 
federation. 

On the whole, one may dismiss as impracticable the 
idea of separating Ireland entirely from the organic 
unity of the United Kingdom, and placing it upon the 
footing of a colony like New Zealand, with or without 
special restrictions, more or less shadowy in practice, 
upon internal liberty of action. 

There was in the year 1886 a division of opinion 
among the Liberal statesmen who dissented from 
Mr. Gladstone as to the best alternative policy with 
regard to the future government of Ireland. Neither 
Lord Hartington nor Mr. Chamberlain denied that 
some change in the direction of greater self-govern- 
ment was desirable... Mr. Chamberlain, as we have 
seen, was ready to adopt the Canadian model, and to 
confer upon Ireland a political status equal to that 
enjoyed by a province of the Dominion. Lord Har- 
tington was probably willing to assent to the ultimate 
acquisition by the Irish of this degree of power; but 
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he did not think that it could be given at once, by a 
single Act of Parliament, or in the same way. He 
believed that Irish provincial autonomy must grow up 
gradually and from below. He said in his speech on 
the Bill of 1886* :— 


“The necessities of the case are not limited merely 
to the creation of county boards or municipal councils, 
but some larger provincial, perhaps even national or- 
ganisations, and co-ordination of local authorities may 
be required in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
When that time comes let Ireland share in what- 
ever is granted to England, Scotland, or to Wales ; 
but when it comes it will, in my opinion, be the 
outgrowth of institutions which have not yet been 
created.” 


When Lord Hartington spoke thus, no County 
Councils existed in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Since then they have been erected in every part, and 
the counties are governed by assemblies as demo- 
cratically representative as Parliament itself. There 
are signs also of the further outgrowth predicted by 
Lord Hartington. In each of the three kingdoms the 
County Councils have of their own accord formed 
central associations, incipient federal unions, as it 
were, of counties, for consultation and co-ordination of 
policy. In Ireland a most important statutory advance 
in the same direction has been made. ‘The Irish Agri- 
cultural and Technical Instruction Act of 1899, due 
chiefly to the policy for the economic regeneration of 
Ireland pursued with so much faith and zeal and suc- 
cess by Mr. Horace Plunkett, and adopted by Lord 
Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfour, constitutes a repre- 


“ Hansard,” oth April 1886. 
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sentative “Council of Agriculture.” This Council con- 
sists of— 

(a) Two persons to be appointed by the County 
Council of each county (exclusive of county boroughs) 
in each of the four Irish provinces; and 

(b) A number of persons resident in each province 
equal to the number of counties in the province, to be 
appointed by the Agricultural Department with due 
regard to the representation on the Council of any 
agricultural or industrial organisations in the province. 
The members representing each province are to con- 
stitute separate committees on the Council, to be 
styled the Provincial Committees of the respective 
provinces. A separate Council, partly representative 
of urban districts, and partly nominated, supports the 
industrial side of the Department. 

The Agricultural Department has at its disposal a 
certain annual sum of money. Portions of this sum 
are appropriated by the Act to definite purposes, and 
the surplus is to be applied, “subject as regards any 
particular application to the concurrence of the Agri- 
cultural Board” . . . ‘for the purposes of agriculture 
and other rural industries or sea fisheries.” A wide 
definition in detail of these purposes is given by section 
30 of the Act. 

This measure was thus described while it was before 
Parliament by a competent observer :— 


“It introduces a completely new departure into 
Irish administration, a machinery of government for 
developing the agricultural and industrial resources of 
the country. This machinery is so constructed, after 
careful study, as to possess all the advantages of the 
most approved State Departments of the kind on the 
Continent, and to remove from Ireland at last the 
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heaviest handicap under which she has laboured in 
the struggle with her foreign competitors. The Bill 
introduces the representative principle into economic 
administration; it creates elective councils of the 
classes whom its work concerns, to whom the De- 
partment must come for advice, and elective boards 
who are given the power of the purse. It brings over 
and places under Irish authority all the powers now 
exercised in Ireland by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of South Kensington. It provides for the 
establishment in Ireland of a comprehensive system 
of technical instruction, and for the endowment of 
scientific research as applied to agriculture and in- 
dustry. It provides the State under the direction of 
our people with the means of stimulating our agricul- 
tural and industrial production in every form, and 
defending and pushing our products in the markets 
of the world. It entitles the Government to take up 
the grievances of traders and farmers against the 
railway companies, and appear on their behalf before 
the Railway Commission. It gives power to the 
Department in connection with the County Councils 
to undertake schemes for re-afforesting the country, 
for reclaiming its waste lands, for developing its 
inland fisheries, for laying down its disused water- 
beds. It is in many respects a supplement to the 
County Councils Act, and just the measure needed to 
give these new bodies substance instead of shadow to 
work on.” 


It is important to observe that the Act empowers 
the Government to transfer, by Order in Council, 
to the new Department any suitable administrative 
powers held by any other Government Department in 
Treland. 

Obviously this is a large and valuable measure, 
and the new institutions are capable of considerable 
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developments. The framers of the Act took for their 
model the Industrial and Agricultural Boards, Depart- 
ments, and representative Councils, which are to be 
found in some Continental countries, notably in 
Belgium, and Ireland will perhaps in turn serve as a 
model in these matters for England and Scotland. 

The new Agricultural Department is eminently 
adapted to a country like Ireland. The whole history 
and character of Ireland has made a strong central 
initiative and guidance absolutely necessary to the 
economic welfare of the island. Ireland has suffered 
from nothing more than from the application to her 
wholly dissimilar circumstances of the laissez favre 
principles which, arising out of the conditions of 
England in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
were adopted as a gospel with ardent and indiscrimin- 
ating faith, a gospel now less warmly believed in, even 
in the home of its birth. Can it be doubted that if 
Ireland had during this century enjoyed the measure of 
State independence possessed by Bavaria or Wurtem- 
burg, her Parliament would long ago have departed 
from the English and adopted the Continental economic 
policy, inspired, as an Irish Parliament must have been, 
by the instincts and needs of the Irish people?* The 
long-delayed step has been taken at last, and it is 
excellent. But the institution of an Agricultural and 
Technical Education Department, assisted by Boards 
and Councils half nominated by Government, half 
elected by a process of secondary election, dealing 
with a special class of subjects, by means of a fixed 
grant of money, will not satisfy the desire of the Irish 

1 A very striking account is given in the Irish Recess Committee 
Report of 1896 of the steps by which the State of Wurtemburg raised 


itself from being one of the poorest into being one of the most prosperous 
in the German Empire. 
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people for collective political life and action. The Act 
consolidates some scattered fragments of administration 
in Ireland, transfers certain administrative functions 
from London to Ireland, and gives to elected persons 
some control over certain important branches of ad- 
ministration; it builds up machinery which will be 
of the greatest service to any future Irish Govern- 
ment and Parliament, and it will, in the meantime, 
be highly advantageous to Irish agriculture and 
industry. The measure is in every way for the good 
of Ireland, and, together with the Land Purchase Acts, 
is in accordance with the best traditions of the Con- 
servative party who passed it. But since the desire 
for Home Rule is based, at bottom, not on utilitarian 
grounds, but on the natural and legitimate “ wull-to- 
live” of the Irish people, there is no reason to suppose, 
nor did the authors of these measures suppose, that the 
creation of either County Councils or secondary bodies 
for special purposes partly based upon County Councils, 
or any new Boards or Departments, will turn a single 
vote away from the cause of national freedom. Let 
us suppose that the tables were reversed, and that 
England was continually ruled from Dublin by a 
Government continually Irish, which could not stand 
for a day if it depended upon English electors, and 
by a Legislature in which the Irish had a permanent 
large majority—is there a conceivable Englishman 
whose desire for an English Parliament for English 
affairs would be satisfied by the creation of County 
Councils and Agricultural Departments upon a scale 
however liberal and generous? Surely not. 

One can, it is true, conceive the outgrowth of the 
new institutions finally taking the form of complete 
Home Rule. By one measure the new Councils might 
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be consolidated and rendered entirely elective. By 
another the election of their members might be trans- 
ferred to the ordinary electorate. By a third they 
might be given some powers of direct taxation. By 
others their powers might be extended to the whole of 
education, poor law, railways, all branches of local 
government. Finally, the whole Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland might become responsible to the 
virtual Parliament. In indirect ways powerful assem- 
blies have grown up through centuries of conflict and 
trouble. But Europeans are no longer children. The 
world has reached the age in which works of reason 
have taken the place of processes of almost unconscious 
growth. The constitutions of the most advanced and 
successful countries, of Germany, Canada, Australia, the 
United States, indeed of almost every civilised country, 
are now based upon specific written documents. If we 
contemplate the eventual transfer of Irish affairs to 
Irish control, it would seem to be in accordance with 
the best modern precedents both within and without 
the British Empire, that it should be done by a de- 
liberate and reasoned act, with the end consciously in 
view, and the means rationally adjusted to it. 
Meanwhile, the County Councils have their use. 
They will train the Irish people in the practical conduct 
of affairs, even if it be by the costly teaching of errors, 
and will educate men for future national business. The 
new central Councils, since they are partly nominated 
from above, even more than the County Councils (from 
which most Irish Unionists are at present excluded by 
the application of the Home Rule test), should also do 
the service of bringing together for the transaction of 
useful business men of different political and religious 
opinions, and inhabiting different parts of Ireland. 
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There is no political education so effective as when 
men transact together business, of a not office-contesting 
kind, with a view to increasing the welfare of a common 
country. Irishmen will learn to know, and cease so 
bitterly to misjudge, each other; the internal divisions 
due to a disastrous history will be greatly healed, and 
in a few years from now the country will be far better 
prepared to rule itself. 

If, on the one hand, it is not consistent with the 
interests of the United Kingdom to break up its unity 
so far as to place Ireland upon the footing of a colony 
like New Zealand, and if, on the other, no mere de- 
velopment of County Councils solves the difficulty, it is 
worth while for reasonable men to consider whether 
the Canadian precedent does not best meet the neces- 
sities or possibilities of the case. The suggestion is 
that the Supreme Government and Parliament of the 
whole United Kingdom should continue to exist, but 
should delegate the provincial, or sub-national, part 
of their respective work; that Legislative Assemblies 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps Wales, 
should be created; that the necessary financial re- 
adjustments should be made; and that specifically 
English, Scottish, Irish, and perhaps Welsh business, 
now transacted in the existing Parliament, should 
be transferred to these minor Legislatures.’ 

Every one must wish to bring to an end the war of 
nations fought in rather squalid fashion across the floor 
of the House of Commons. Every one must desire to 
satisfy, if and so far as it can be done without injury 
to wider interests, the strong and enduring Irish 


1 A constitutional development of this kind would no doubt include a 
reform of the House of Lords, now admitted by most people to be 
expedient. 
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national sentiment, and to see it turned into useful 
modes of action. Every one, also, who cares that work 
should be done well and in a business-like way, must 
feel that there is an excessive concentration of business 
in a single Parliament and Executive Government. 
The thing can be done in France, because France is 
a single and homogeneous country, and because it has 
a much stronger and more pervading bureaucracy. 
But the result of British history is that three States, 
distinct in fact and by nature, continue to exist under 
one Parliament. The difficulty was well expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone so long ago as 1866." He said :— 


“We are an united people with a common govern- 
ment, and a complete political incorporation. But we 
are also an United Kingdom made up of three nations, 
of three countries welded politically into one, but 
necessarily and in fact with many distinctions of law, 
of usage, of character, of history, and of religion. In 
circumstances such as these there are common questions 
which must be administered upon principles common 
to the whole Empire, all those questions in which the 
interests of the whole overbear and swallow up the 
interests of the part... . But there are many other 
questions in regard to which, in England, in Scotland, 
in Ireland, that which is English, Scotch, or Irish re- 
spectively predominates over that which is common.” 


This is an obvious truth, rather rhetorically ex- 
pressed. Any one can satisfy himself of it by looking 
through a few volumes of ‘ Hansard” or the Statutes. 
But, for form’s sake, we may cite one or two witnesses 
in support of Mr. Gladstone. Let them be Scotchmen, 
and therefore of unquestioned veracity. 

Sir David Wedderburn moved, in 1872, for a com- 


1 3 “ Hansard,” vol. clxxxi. p. 27. 
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mittee to inquire into the best means of “ promoting 
the despatch of Scotch parliamentary business.” He 
said :— 


“In the case of Scotland we have a distinct system of 
laws, and customs, and traditions, and it appears to me 
that if these laws and customs are to be remodelled so 
as to suit the growing wants of the community, this 
will best be done by the people themselves through 
their representatives, with as little interference as may 
be on the part of those who are not familiar with the 
particular laws, customs, and institutions.” ! 


And, after remarking that “to legislate for a 
country of three millions of people involves nearly as 
many difficulties as to legislate for thirty millions,” he 
went on to say :— 


“The problem before us is that we have to legis- 
late separately for an independent province in our 
Imperial Assembly, and the solution of the problem, 
as at present worked out, is that it is impossible to 
obtain from this Imperial Assembly time to discuss 
details which are unfamiliar to the great bulk of the 
Assembly, in which they feel no direct interest, and 
for which they have no direct responsibility.” 


Mr. Gladstone—it was fourteen years before his 
Home Rule Bill—replied that “the mind of the House 
was not yet, he feared, ripe for any vigorous and com- 
prehensive effort for the solution of these difficulties.” 

In 1887, Lord Lothian, moving a Bill transferring 
further power to the recently created Secretary for 
Scotland, said—and his argument is as valid in favour 
of the creation of a distinct Scottish Legislature as of 
a distinct Scottish Executive :— 


1 «“ Hansard,” vol, ccix. ¢. 1853. 
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“ After the long period of intimate union between 
England and Scotland, which has lasted now nearly 
two hundred years, people are apt to forget how 
entirely distinctive and different the administration 
of Scotland is from that of England. There is almost 
no point of resemblance. There are different forms 
of religion, and different social forms affecting almost 
every portion of Scotland. There is a different code 
of education—an entirely different code of education— 
and different systems of agriculture. There are also 
different systems affecting the law of lunacy and 
parochial laws, and almost every other department.” * 


The result, so far, of the Scottish need for more 
self-government is that the Scottish Executive Govern- 
ment, which had since 1745 been merged altogether 
in that of England, was, by the Acts of 1885 and 
1887 (48 & 49 Vic. c. 6, and 50 & 51 Vic. c. 52), 
made distinct once more by the creation of a Scottish 
Secretary of State, with a Department, and the transfer 
to him of all purely Scottish administration. Scot- 
land is now, therefore, on the same footing in this 
respect as Ireland. Both countries have an Executive, 
distinct, but depending on and responsible to a Parlia- 
ment, in which the English, with a population six 
times as large as either, have a vast preponderance of 
power and influence. 

In Ireland there is a whole body of land law 
dissimilar to that in England and Scotland, the 
education system is different, there is no Established 
Church, the police system is on a different basis, 
there is a body of peculiar criminal law which can 
be called into force for any district by a stroke of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s pen. The different social structure 


1 “Hansard,” vol. ccexviii. p. 687. 
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in each of the three kingdoms makes separate legisla- 
tion necessary. For instance, County Councils had to 
be established in each kingdom by a separate Act, 
each Act distinct in many of its details, and each 
consuming a great deal of the time of Parliament. 
Poor law and educational legislation has always been 
carried through in this threefold manner. In a hundred 
ways it has been found to be impossible to legislate 
for three distinct countries as if they were one country. 
One Parliament has to do the work which, before the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland, was done by two 
Parliaments, and before the union of England and Scot- 
land was done by three. The social complexity and legis- 
lative sphere has been enormously increased since these 
unions, and Indian and Colonial work has been added. 
Parliament has, during this century, carried on the 
work of legislating (1) for England, (2) for Scotland, 
(3) for Ireland, (4) in some cases for Wales, (5) for 
the United Kingdom, (6) in some cases for India and 
the Colonies, doing, as it were, the work which might 
be distributed among at least four Assemblies. And 
not only legislation, but debating apart from legislation 
roams through all these spheres. An analysis of the 
questions asked any afternoon in the House of Com- 
mons would show their absurdly wide range—from 
the grievance of an old woman in a workhouse in 
County Galway to the designs of Russia in the Far 
Kast. 

All this side of the subject has been admirably 
worked out by Mr. T. A. Spalding in his book called 
“Federation and Empire,” published in 1896. He 
has taken the trouble to analyse the Acts of Parlia- 
ment from 1801 to 1890, and gives, among others, the 
following very useful table of results by percentages :-— 


ati 
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Federal, ret 
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Kingdom || 23 | 2 | € 3 Ss 28 § 
BE) BA| a | 74 )4"\ 8 
sie iS mn 
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1861-70 | 32.2 B27 | 255) | S068 k= 5-9) 4|254.0 7. |e BOP Ozee, 
1871-80 | 30.1 TA) 23:45 |) 36545) S100) 1627 4: deo 69.9 
1881-90 | 23.7 Ooh 2:0) i 4gcOm| gO) pet 5.0 5 Pats | 76.3 


These are “ general public Acts” not including “ private Acts.” 


The result of driving the business of four or five 
Parliaments through one Parliament is that this 
Assembly, even with the aid of all its newly acquired 
powers of abridging discussion of measures and criticism 
of Ministers, is unable to do its work efficiently. It is 
not so much that the work which is done is badly done 
as that work which might have been done is not done. 
This becomes a serious danger as international competi- 
tion increases, and the United Kingdom is pressed in 
the world rivalry by the new great rising nations. 

Suppose, for an instance, that twenty years ago 
there had been an energetic reforming Minister 
at the War Office, apprehensive that we were defend- 
ing a vast Empire with an inadequate force, and 
anxious to effect a great change. He would have 
found his path blocked year after year by measures 
appealing more directly to the hearts or pockets of 
members and their constituents. Irish land bills, 
English education, Scottish liquor laws, factory legis- 
lation, poor law, local questions of every kind would 
have stood in the way of vital imperial legislation. He 
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might deem himself lucky if, by making himself 
troublesome to his colleagues, he got through some 
patchwork measure cut down to a tenth part of his 
original scheme before his term of office came to an 
end. Under the present system either imperial matters, 
or the affairs of the United Kingdom, or those of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland are neglected, or, as the 
workmen say, scamped. All of them suffer from this 
dangerous over-centralisation of business. 

Not only is work ill done or not done, but the 
malady is provoking a remedy full of dangers of its 
own—the transfer of all real financial and legislative 
power from the House of Commons to the Cabinet. 
In March 1901 a Tory member, Lord Hugh Cecil, used 
in the sacred precincts language hardly heard since the 
days of Charles I. ‘‘ We hear often,” he said, ‘‘of the 
infringements of the rights of private members, and it 
cannot be denied that a transfer of political power 
from the House of Commons to the Cabinet is going 
on... . Why is it that nobody cares, outside these 
walls, about the rights of private members? Because 
there is a deep-seated feeling that the House is an 
institution which has ceased to have much authority or 
much repute, and that when a better institution, repre- 
sented by the Cabinet, encroaches upon the rights of 
a worse one, it is a matter of small concern to the 
country.” 

The theoretical and practical deduction from this 
doctrine is that the House of Commons is to become 
a mere body for registering the decrees of a secret 
committee largely consisting of men in the House of 
Lords who never come near it. How long in that case 
will the House of Commons continue to attract the 


services of able men? It is felt already that for a man 
R 
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who desires not so much honorary distinction as real 
and practical work, the London County Council offers 
satisfactions which Parliament is powerless to bestow. 
Yet it is an Assembly with a great history. It would 
be a pity that so noble a flood should end in shallows 
and miseries. A strange ending, indeed, if the House 
which has furnished a career to Burke, and Pitt, and 
Gladstone should become an assembly of courtiers of 
power, proud of a servitude ennobled by the distinction 
of hearing the official discourses of under-secretaries, 
and adorned by the pleasure of entertaining ladies at 
tea on the Terrace on fine summer evenings. 

The historian who chronicled the decline and fall 
of the House of Commons might draw the moral that 
this Assembly, by grasping at too much power, had 
lost power; that it had swallowed more business than 
it could digest; and that the proved incapacity of a 
large and miscellaneous body to control at once the 
distinct affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland, the 
United Kingdom, and the Empire, had made the 
country witness without dissatisfaction the gradual 
transfer of all substantial authority to the King’s 
Executive Council. 

If in the United Kingdom we are sensible of a 
certain political malady, and compare our constitution 
with that of other countries, we find that the federal 
system in various forms prevails in the most flourish- 
ing and advancing States of the present and the 
future. The United States of America are so con- 
stituted, and so is the German Empire, and Canada, 
and now Australia. The rise and advance in every 
direction of the German Empire has been the most 
striking phenomenon of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. This Empire is far less centralised 
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than is the United Kingdom, and life, strong at the 
heart, is strong also in every member. There is no 
dull monotony of system; the German Empire, though 
ballasted by the great kingdom of Prussia, much larger 
than any other, includes every kind of minor State 
flying its own flag beneath the imperial eagles; small 
republics like Hamburg or Bremen, good sized con- 
stitutional monarchies like Bavaria or Saxony.’ If the 
Dutch liked to enter the Empire, the kingdom of 
Holland could come in without any change in its 
domestic constitution. There are States dominantly 
Protestant and States dominantly Catholic; industrial 
States and agricultural ; each with its own government 
and varying constitution, and each stimulated by a 
beneficial rivalry in good works with its neighbours. 
Every State has the power itself to make itself healthy, 
prosperous, and beautiful. In cities like Munich or 
Dresden the traveller feels that mysterious something, 
wider and higher and nobler than the life even of a 
large and wealthy provincial town, which marks the 
existence of a real State capital, the heart of a country 
living a life of its own. His thoughts may turn with 
melancholy to those fine old streets and squares 
and public buildings which in Dublin are now but 
memorials of a political life which did, though imper- 
fect, exist. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold once gave his impression of 
the advantages derived by the American people from 
their constitution, whatever its faults in detail. His 
view is all the more worth attention because it is 
that of a man of letters and philosophy who was also 
practically conversant with official work, and not that 


1 The population of Prussia bears much the same proportion to that of 
Bavaria, the next largest State, as does England to Scotland or Ireland. 
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of a politician living in mid-arena amid the blinding 
dust-storms of current party controversy. He said of 
the Americans :— 


“As one watches the play of their institutions the 
image suggests itself to one’s mind of a man in a suit 
of clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his 
movements unimpeded and easy. It is loose where 
it ought to be loose, and it sits close where its sitting 
close is an advantage. The Central Government of 
the United States keeps in its own hands those 
functions which, if the nation is to have real unity, 
ought to be kept there; those functions it takes to 
itself and no others. The State Governments and the 
Municipal Governments provide people with the fullest 
liberty of managing their own affairs, and afford, be- 
sides, a constant and invaluable school of practical 
experience.” 


The burden of proof lies heavily upon those who 
advocate any large constitutional change. Yet the 
existing centralisation of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land is not so antique or sacro-sanct that no modi- 
fication may even be considered. A “true devel- 
opment” has been described as “one which is 
conservative of the course of development which 
went before it; which 2s that development and some- 
thing besides.” * With this test the federalisation of 
the United Kingdom would comply, since it would 
preserve the political union completed in 1801, while 
it relieved the burden of the central Government and 
Parliament, and restored a sufficient life of their own 
to the several countries united. A system which 

1 Newman in “ Essay on Development,” p. 87. He was following a far 
greater historical authority, Niebuhr, who had expressed the view that an 


institution should be but a fuller development of, or addition to, what 
already exists. 
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has proved its merit in Canada, which is now, in 
its broad lines, adopted in Australia, and is in con- 
templation as the best remedy to heal the wounds 
of South Africa, may indeed not be suitable to the 
United Kingdom, but cannot be deemed by any man 
of sense to be beyond the bounds of reasonable and 
practical discussion. In any case the Irish question 
exists, and, as Bacon has said, ‘‘ where a great question 
exists it will not fail to be agitated.” Ireland continues 
to return without change or fail at every election a large 
majority of representatives pledged to support the cause 
of Home Rule; the desire of that people is constant ; 
and, if ever again British parties are as nearly balanced 
as they were in 1885, the question must return for 
decision. It is well that it should be coolly discussed 
while there is still a great Unionist majority. If some 
years hence this majority is overthrown, it may be 
wrongly decided amid a storm of passion. 


PART IV 


PELE EMPIRE 
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THE EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


BEyonD these issues of policy internal to the United 
Kingdom lie far larger questions still dim in the dis- 
tance, yet visibly approaching the frontier of urgency. 
The twentieth century will probably see the decision 
of the question whether the British Empire will break 
up, or whether it will live in a closer unity. If the 
Empire should dissolve, England would doubtless 
decay and decline, exhausted by the effort of creating 
so many new States, and now unfitted by her history 
and economic condition to become again a self-contained 
and self-supporting country. If the Empire be con- 
solidated into a closer unity, this again involves the 
merging of England in the Empire. The United 
Kingdom, like the Kingdom of Prussia, will cease to 
be a distinct Great Power, becoming the first province 
of a greater. 

The history of England resembles that of Rome. 
The Roman dominion was built up by a conquering 
city, warring during centuries of slow growth against 
the independence of stubborn, because kindred, neigh- 
bours; then victoriously overthrowing powerful riva 
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for Mediterranean empire, then rapidly expanding its 
rule in every direction, subduing on the one side the 
young barbarian races of the West, on the other the 
decaying kingdoms of the East. Last of all, the proud 
city, reluctant and striving against destiny, was fused 
in the Empire by itself created. It ceased gradually 
to be a sovereign republic, and became a capital. It 
may seem to the historian of a thousand years hence 
that, in these large outlines, the history of Rome was 
repeated in that of England. The English have ever 
been a fighting, colonising, conquering race. ‘They 
conquered and colonised England itself, drove out, 
slew, or enslaved the former inhabitants, and took 
possession of the soil, much as their descendents took 
possession of North America. They, the practical 
Saxons, were reinforced by a race with greater genius 
for war, conquest, and administration than for coloni- 
sation and agriculture, the daring and imaginative 
Normans. Without this infusion the English, it is 
likely, would have colonised America and Australia, 
but would hardly have created the Indian Empire. 
Next, the Anglo-Normans, as they should now be 
called, planted themselves in Ireland, and they warred 
for centuries against their Scottish neighbours. For 
a hundred years they spent enormous pains in the 
attempt to conquer the far more rich and pleasant land 
of France, pains wasted, except in so far as they 
toughened the national character. Shut up at last in 
their own island, they waged long and most ferocious 
wars with each other. Feudal England destroyed 
itself, and commercial England began to rise out of 
the ruins of the Middle Ages. The Reformation was 
the religious form taken by this change. Now began 
the Oceanic career of England. 
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When Elizabeth came to the throne the conquests 
in France had long been lost. In Ireland she ruled, 
at her accession, over an English colony, surrounded 
by a wild ring of half-subdued clans. Scotland was 
an independent kingdom ; the trans-Oceanic Empire 
had not begun to be. In the course of the next three 
and a half centuries, a space no longer than the lives 
of old cottages like that where Shakespeare was born, 
or of oaks still growing in Windsor Forest, Scotland and 
Ireland have been made integral parts of the English 
realm; India has been conquered and brought under 
a great officialdom ; self-governing Colonies united to 
the Crown have arisen in America, Australasia, and 
Africa; the seas are dotted with islands and military 
posts belonging to the British Empire, and, last of all, 
the imperial conception has arisen like a spirit seeking 
embodiment. This period corresponds to the three 
centuries in Roman history before the birth of Christ. 

While the British Empire arose the powers held 
and exercised by the Crown in the Tudor days have, 
by a process of internal change, passed to Ministers 
who are, through the intermediate agency of the House 
of Commons, practically chosen and kept in office, or 
dismissed from it, by the will of the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

Edmund Burke, in a soaring flight of one of his 
American speeches, said :— 


“The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the head 
of her extensive Empire in two capacities: one as the 
local legislature of this island, providing for all things 
at home immediately and by no other instrument than 
her executive power. The other and, I think, her 
nobler capacity is what I call her imperial character ; 
in which, as from the throne of heaven, she superin- 
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tends all the several inferior legislatures, and guides 
and controls them without annihilating any. As all 
these provincial legislatures are only co-ordinate to 
each other, they ought all to be subordinate to her, else 
they can neither preserve mutual peace, nor hope for 
mutual justice, nor effectually afford mutual aid.” 


The Imperial Parliament has never abandoned its 
theoretic claim, or reserved right, to legislate in every 
respect for every portion of the dominions of the 
Crown, notwithstanding the existence of inferior legis- 
latures. In theory the right exists unabated, and, in 
practice, the British Parliament has on several occa- 
sions passed laws affecting the whole Empire. Of 
this kind was the Act of 1824 prohibiting slave-trading, 
and the Act of 1833 emancipating slaves. In the 
present reign the Copyright Act (5 & 6 Vict. c. 45) 
enacts that its provisions shall extend to every part 
of the British Dominions, and defines that term as 
including “all the colonies, settlements, and possessions 
of the Crown.”* <A general principle of importance 
was laid down by the Act 28 & 29 Vict. c. 63, which 
declares that “any colonial law repugnant to the 
provisions of any Act of Parliainent extending to the 
colony to which such law may relate shall, so far as 
repugnant, be void.” While, on the one hand, no 
colonial legislation can over-ride any imperial legisla- 
tion intended to apply to the Colonies; on the other, 
as Professor Dicey says, “No lawyer questions that 
Parliament could legally abolish any colonial consti- 
tution, or that Parliament can at any moment legislate 
for the Colonies, and repeal or over-ride any colonial 
law whatever.” Nor does the theoretic claim to 


1 One might also refer to the Vice-Admiralty Court Act, 30 & 31 Vict. 
c. 45, sec. 16, and the Currency Act, 29 & 30 Vict. c. 65. 
* Dicey’s “ British Constitution,” p. 102. 
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plenary sovereign power stop short of the right of 
taxation. The constitutional lawyer has abandoned 
that impossible attempt to draw a distinction between 
fiscal and other modes of legislation which was made 
during the American conflict by many political reasoners 
in England and America. ‘If Parliament,” says Pro- 
fessor Dicey, “ were to-morrow to impose a tax, say on 
Victoria, or on the Canadian Dominion, the statute 
imposing it would be a legally valid enactment.” It 
might, indeed, cause a political revolution, but judges 
would have no excuse for not recognising its validity 
in courts of law. 

So, Mr. Justice Blackburn said in his charge to 
the Grand Jury on the trial of Governor Eyre in 1868: 
“Although the general rule is that the Legislative 
Assembly has the sole right of imposing taxes on the 
colony, yet when the Imperial Legislature chooses to 
impose taxes, according to the rule of English law, they 
have the right to do it.” 

It is characteristic of the English, with their blended 
common-sense and reverence for precedent, that prac- 
tice should widely diverge from theory. In theory, the 
monarch can, of his own free will, dismiss and ap- 
point any Minister as he likes, dissolve his Parliament, 
and rule without one, himself conduct all the affairs 
of the Empire; in practice, he “reigns, but does not 
govern,” except indirectly by influence and advice. 
So also, when autonomy has been given to colonies, 
the Imperial Parliament, with rare exceptions, ceases 
to pass laws which affect their domestic affairs. The 
Imperial Parliament in this sphere reigns but governs 
not. But if the direct guidance and control now 
exercised by the British Parliament is less than it was 
to Burke’s lofty imagination, yet the metropolitan 
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authority has been turned to one new and dignified 
purpose. No colonial constitution, when he spoke, 
was based upon an Act of the British Parliament ; 
they were all founded upon charters emanating directly 
or indirectly from the royal prerogative. ‘This is so 
no longer. The Imperial Parliament is the fountain 
whence flows all legislative authority within the Em- 
pire.’ The great Indian system is derived from West- 
minster. The supreme legislative and executive power 
of the Viceroy in Council, subject to the ultimate 
sanction of the Secretary of State, is so vested by a 
series of Acts of Parliament. The central and pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils in India, and the High 
Courts of Justice in the three Presidencies, rest upon 
the same foundation. Every colonial constitution, 
every Legislative Council and Parliament, is founded 
upon a British Act of Parliament. The Assembly by 
the Thames is justly called the “ Mother of Parlia- 
ments.” It is true, however, that, where the great 
Colonies are concerned, the Imperial Parliament does 
but seal, as it were, and give force to, the will of the 
colonial peoples. The Canadian Constitution of 1867 
was passed through Parliament without a division, 
just as it had been framed by the leading statesmen 
of the several Canadian provinces, in consultation 
with each other, and with the Secretary of State. 

The Australian Commonwealth Bill of t900 came 
to Westminster with still greater weight behind it, for 
its principles had been submitted by a direct reference 
to the vote of the electorate in the several Colonies 
concerned. ‘The Australian Premiers desired that it 
should be passed without alteration, and professed at 
first that, by reason of the reference to the electorate, 


1 Technically, of course, it is the Crown, with assent of Parliament. 
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they were unable to give their assent to any sub- 
stantial change whatever. The Premier of one of 
the federating Colonies even said in a public speech, 
“There will be no safety or security for Australian 
union until it is known that the Bill that Australia 
has drafted for the Imperial Parliament to pass word 
for word is passed by that august tribunal word for 
word.” * 

With Burke’s proposition, that colonial Legis- 
latures are ‘“‘only co-ordinate to each other” and 
“subordinate” to the British Parliament, we may 
compare and contrast the position taken by the Im- 
perial Government when they proposed to amend 
the constitution drafted by the Australians, by alter- 
ing the clause which, in certain cases, interdicted 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The Colonial Office Memorandum of March 209, 
1900, contains this passage :— 


“An examination of the covering clauses shows 
that they deal with matters in which Australia, being 
a part only of her Majesty’s dominions, could not 
properly claim to have a final voice. ‘They affect in 
important respects the prerogative of the Crown, and 
the powers and privileges of the Imperial Parliament, 
and of the Legislatures of other parts of the Empire. 
In regard to these matters, the Imperial Parliament 
and Government are in the position of trustees for the 
whole of her Majesty’s dominions, and the responsi- 
bility attaching to that trust makes it incumbent 
upon them to examine with the utmost care any 
proposal which would in any degree affect their 
power to discharge the trust efficiently.” 


1 Speech by the Rt. Hon. G. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, 
made in August 1899. 
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To the same effect Mr. Chamberlain said in his 
speech introducing the measure that “the position 
of the Imperial Parliament is that of trustee for the 
Empire.” According to Burke, and, a fortiort, ac- 
cording to the less liberal thinkers of his day, the 
colonial Legislatures were co-ordinate only with each 
other and were subordinate to the British Parliament. 
Now we say that, although the supreme legal power 
remains vested in the British Parliament, it holds 
that power as a trustee. But a cestui-que-trust is 
not subordinate to a trustee; rather a trustee is one 
who, so long as the desires of the cestui-que-trust 
are within the limits of law, obeys and carries them 
out. This analogy, drawn from the law of property, 
is the cover under which is recognised the change, 
due really to the growth and will-to-live of the new 
States, whereby Colonies, once subordinate to, have 
now become co-ordinate to the metropolitan Parlia- 
ment, although forms to express such co-ordination 
have not yet been fully evolved. ‘The trusteeship is 
a phrase to mask the change. 

Burke, bred and living under the old commercial 
system, had in his mind, as one chief attribute of the 
Imperial Parliament, the exclusive power to regulate 
the commercial relations of the different parts of the 
Empire to the metropolis and to each other. This 
power has, most of all, fallen into disuse. The United 
Kingdom has adopted free trade for herself, and has 
allowed each colony to regulate its commercial policy 
as it pleases. A colony may either adopt free trade or 
may shut out as much as it desires the goods of the rest 
of the Empire. There is no commercial unity of the 
British Empire, though India, because India is truly 
subordinate, is practically obliged to keep open ports. 
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Just as there is at present no commercial unity 
of the British Empire, so there is no formal unity in 
foreign, naval, or military policy. There is no poli- 
tical machinery for formally ascertaining and express- 
ing in action, in these matters, the united will of the 
great States which compose the Empire. If the Crown 
is at war with any foreign Power, it follows that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and all other domin- 
ions are, by their allegiance, engaged in the hostilities. 
But the policy which leads to the war is solely deter- 
mined by the Committee of Ministers proceeding from 
and responsible to the British Parliament; and they 
also, though they may choose to consult Colonists, 
have full power to make peace when and upon what 
terms they deem advisable. At a time when the 
foreign policy of these Ministers is satisfactory to the 
Colonists, they may be driven from power by a general 
election in the United Kingdom turning chiefly upon 
questions of local interest. A Prime Minister who 
is defending the interests of Australia in the Pacific 
may fall from power in mid-negotiations because he 
does not see his way to establishing a system of old 
age pensions in England, and be replaced by one who 
will, indeed, carry through a scheme of pensions, but 
is unwilling to present a bold front to the rivals of 
the Southern Commonwealth. A liquor or ecclesias- 
tical question in England, or an Irish university diffi- 
culty, may disappoint Canadian hopes of obtaining a 
passionately desired rectification of frontier. 

That the present system has hitherto worked well 
is due partly to the fact that the Colonies are only 
of late coming of age, and partly to the fact that, 
since the Crimea, England has engaged in no war 


with a Great Power, nor with a great naval rival since 
8 
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Trafalgar, and that foreign policy has run tolerably 
smoothly. It is due also to the fact that, although 
government in England is upon a democratic basis, 
the management of high affairs has always been in 
the hands of two sections of the same aristocracy 
bred in the same school, whose differences are super- 
ficial, or, so to speak, forensic. It makes little differ- 
ence with regard to foreign policy whether Lord 
Salisbury or Lord Rosebery or Lord Kimberley is at 
Downing Street. But there is no guarantee for the 
continuance of this harmony and official understand- 
ing. Ifa second democratic leader of the force and 
ardour and faith of Mr. Gladstone were to break his 
way into the charmed circle, permanence in foreign 
policy might easily disappear. In any case it is 
certain that, as the Colonies grow into powerful States, 
there must be change in the present arrangement. 
It also is certain that the change will reduce the 
power of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, or 
destroy its sole control, ‘“‘as from the throne of 
heaven,” of the fortunes of the Empire. The language 
of our publicists and statesmen recognises the fact 
that the British Parliament and Government is but 
a temporary holder or trustee of directing policy and 
power. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom may have 
reached, and even already passed, the culminating 
height of its power and influence. It has already 
been pointed out that the delegation sooner or later 
of part of its functions to local Parliaments for each 
of the three Kingdoms is a possible and desirable 
solution of internal difficulties. On the other side it 
is not in human nature that, when Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa hold populations not very unequal 
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to that of the United Kingdom, they will still be 
content to see imperial affairs managed by men who 
rise and fall at the bidding of one section of the Em- 
pire, even if it be the most ancient, the most central, 
the richest, and the strongest. 

The Parliament at Westminster will remain, as it 
were, the ‘‘ Metropolitical See” of the Empire, but the 
British electorate cannot for ever be the sole electors 
of the great officials who conduct the high policy 
affecting the fortunes of Australia, Canada, and Africa, 
as well as of these islands. If the lost American 
Colonies had remained in allegiance to the Crown, 
but had become a federal Dominion, this monopoly 
before now would have been proved to be impossible. 
So long as the later Colonies were insignificant in 
population, so long as the whole military and naval 
cost, in men and money, of defending Imperial in- 
terests was borne by the United Kingdom, it was 
natural that British Ministers and Parliament should 
have} sole control of foreign, naval, and military policy. 
But of late years some of the Colonies have made, as 
a beginning, a small contribution towards the fleet. 
In the South African War of 1899-1901 the Colonies 
equipped and sent (although they did not pay or 
maintain) bodies of valuable troops to fight against 
the Dutch Republicans as part of the Imperial army. 
Military aid, especially if in future the Colonies pay 
and maintain their own troops when on active service, 
must imply a voice in the policy which leads to war 
and in the terms of peace or settlement effected by 
war. ‘“ What we did,” said the Canadian Premier,’ 
‘““we did of our own free will, and as to future wars 
I have only this to say, that, if it should be the will 


1 In the Canadian Parliament, 13th March 1900. 
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of the people of Canada at a future stage to take part 
in any war of England, the people of Canada will 
have their way. Of course,” he added, “if our future 
military contribution were to be considered compul- 
sory—a condition which does not exist—I would say 
to Great Britain, ‘If you want us to help you, call us 
to your councils.’” 

Canadians were obliged only by their own “free 
will,” it is true, to send troops to aid in warring down 
two small inland Republics in South Africa, who could 
not possibly have attacked the territory or injured 
the sea-borne trade of Canada, but if there were 
a war between Great Britain and the United 
States, or some naval Power, the Canadians, as 
subjects of the Crown, would be involved in it, of 
necessity, whether they willed or no. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier would then have to frame his argument thus: 
‘Inasmuch as we are involved in the consequences of 
your policy, you must admit us to consultation with 
regard to that policy.” The material importance of 
the great Colonies has now reached such a point that 
it can hardly be doubted that their formal admission 
to Council would be one result of the ever possible 
conflict with the United States, or with the European 
Powers. ‘Their advice and assent would be required in 
regard of the foreign policy of those allied States which 
are covered by the name of the British Empire. A serious 
war would precipitate the result which, in any case, 
time must bring to pass, if the Empire is destined to 
hold together. And thus England will have to melt 
into the British Empire even as Rome, proud Rome, 
had to melt into the Roman. England, the metro- 
political country, must ever hold the first place in point 
of honourable primacy or precedence, but in respect of 
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controlling power she will hold but that place to which 
she is entitled by her relative population and resources. 
The United Kingdom will be to the Colonies a metro- 
polis, not a paramount power. 

Roman history teaches that institutions moulded 
by past conditions to suit the needs of a compact and 
homogeneous commonwealth cannot meet those of a 
great and diverse empire. The historian Mommsen, 
discussing the decline of the Roman popular assembly, 
writes :— 


“While the burgesses had quite sufficient capacity 
to discern their municipal interests, it was foolish and 
utterly ridiculous to leave the decision of the highest 
and most difficult questions which the Power that ruled 
the world had occasion to solve to a well-disposed but 
fortuitous concourse of Italian farmers, and to allow 
the nomination of generals and the conclusion of treaties 
of State to be finally judged of by people who under- 
stood neither the grounds nor the consequence of their 
decrees.” 


The Westminster Parliament cannot be described 
as a fortuitous concourse of English farmers; yet it 
is a concourse of persons resident in, and mostly 
natives of, these islands, brought together in a some- 
what fortuitous fashion. Some there are who sit in 
Parliament by right of birth; others because they are 
rich and have given large assistance to party organi- 
sation; others because by their energy (consuming 
all their attention and power of thought) in some 
trade, they have benefited the town in which they 
live, and are in their ripe age, with minds moulded by 
local affairs, rewarded by their fellow-townsmen, with 
the gift of a seat in Parliament. Among other Legis- 
latures, that sitting at Westminster holds an honoured 
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place. The electorate is still, on the whole, perhaps, 
notwithstanding its modern change from a rural to a 
ereat-city character,’ as sane and wise as that of other 
countries. Yet this Parliament and electorate are 
certainly not wise above all other Parliaments and 
electorates. Except when there is a war or a great 
crisis in foreign policy, they are naturally more inter- 
ested in the domestic affairs of their islands than in 
those of the Empire and world at large; and when 


1 The following passage from a recent book called “The Heart of the 
Empire” (Fisher Unwin) deserves consideration :— 

“The England of the past has been an England of reserved, silent men, 
dispersed in small towns, villages, and country homes. The England of 
the future is an England packed tightly in such gigantic aggregations of 
population as the world has never before seen. The change has been 
largely concealed by the perpetual swarm of immigrants from the sur- 
rounding districts, which has permeated the whole of such a town as 
London with a healthy, energetic population reared amidst the fresh air 
and quieting influences of the life of the fields. But in the past twenty- 
five years a force has been operating in the raw material of which the city 
is composed. The texture itself has been transformed as if by some subtle 
alchemy. The second generation of the immigrants has been reared in 
the courts and crowded ways of the great metropolis, with cramped 
physical accessories, hot, fretful life, and long hours of sedentary or un- 
healthy toil. . . . The physical change is the result of the city up- 
bringing in twice-breathed air in the crowded quarters of the labouring 
classes. This as a substitute for the spacious places of the old, silent life 
of England, close to the ground, vibrating to the lengthy, unhurried 
processes of Nature. The result is the production of a characteristic 
physical type of town dweller: stunted, narrow-chested, easily wearied ; 
yet voluble, excitable, with little ballast, stamina, or endurance —seeking 
stimulus in drink, in betting, in any unaccustomed conflicts at home or 
abroad. Upon these city generations there has operated the now widely 
spread influence of thirty years of elementary school teaching. The result 
is a mental change ; each individual has been endowed with the power of 
reading, and a certain dim and cloudy capacity for comprehending what 
he reads, Hence the vogue of the new sensational press, with its enormous 
circulation and baneful influence. . . . A change more vital and 
ominous for the future is widely attested by those familiar with this new 
city type : the almost universal decay, amongst these massed and unheeded 
populations, of any form of spiritual religion. Morally, indeed, they for 
the most part accept a standard which is the astonishment of their friends. 
Patience under misfortune, a persistent cheerfulness, family affection, and 
neighbourly helpfulness are widespread amongst them. But the spiritual 
world, whether in Nature, in Art, or in definite Religion, has vanished 
and the curtain of the horizon has descended round the material things 
and the pitiful duration of human life.” 
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they suddenly attend to the affairs of the Empire and 
world, they bring much ignorance and party passion 
and cheap sentiment and excitability to bear on 
these subjects. An expectation of an “Irish row” 
fills every seat in the House of Commons, while the 
Indian financial statement is made to empty benches. 
When the important, though unsuccessful, South 
African Federation Act of 1877 was being debated in 
a thin House, a fine and penetrating speaker of those 
days, Mr. Joseph Cowen of Newcastle, said :— 


“Tt is an accusation repeatedly made against the 
House in the Colonies and in India, that, while per- 
sonal questions and paltry matters of privilege attract 
large audiences and excite much interest, important 
projects affecting the welfare of millions of their 
fellow-citizens in distant dependencies are only curtly 
considered in the presence of a small assembly of 
members.” 


The common business of an Empire can be con- 
ducted by a great official hierarchy, like that of later 
Rome and modern Russia. Or it may be controlled, 
after the German mode, by a Council of expert 
representatives of the diplomatic type chosen for that 
special purpose by the free governments of each part 
of an Empire. But the work of supervision is done 
with less advantage by a popular assembly elected by 
a single portion of an Empire, and chiefly occupied 
with the domestic affairs of that portion.’ 

1 One difficulty connected with the government of a great Empire by 
men depending upon a local democracy was pointed out by *he second 
Lord Elgin in the year 1857 :— 

“The secret ” (he wrote) “of governing a democracy is well una rstood 
by men in power at present. Never interfere to check an evil ux ‘il it 
has attained such proportions that all the world see the necessity of “he 


ease. You will then get any amount of moral and material support th. + 
you require ; but, if you interfere at an earlier period, you will get neithei 
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It will, to resume the subject, appear to the future 
historian that the system of the British Empire, since 
its existence began towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, passed through three chief phases of growth. 
In the first phase, the Mother Country did, through 
her political institutions, largely control in fact, and 
supremely in theory, and at the cost of a colossal 
disaster in practice, all the affairs of British subjects 
both at home and beyond the sea. In the second 
phase, the Colonies—those at least who were deemed 
capable of self-control—were given full power over 
their own affairs, but the Mother Country retained 
the whole foreign policy of the Empire, and defrayed 
and. conducted the whole military and naval defence. 
In the third phase, which began to appear at the end 
of the nineteenth century, the Colonies, while keeping 
full power over their domestic affairs, were admitted 
to partnership with the Mother Country. They con- 
tributed towards imperial defence and had a voice in 
determining imperial policy. 

The American Colonies broke away from Great 
Britain because an attempt was made, in full accord- 
ance with the older idea then dominant, to make 
them contribute to imperial defence without having 
a voice in imperial policy or power to assent to their 
contribution. In the second phase of development 
the Colonies neither contributed nor had a voice in 
imperial policy. ‘The third phase will be a synthesis of 
the two first. ‘Che Colonies will both contribute and have 
a voice. The beginning of the contribution we have 
lately seen, but in what way will the voice be expressed? 


thanks nor assistance. I am not at all sure but that the time is approach- 
ing when foresight will be a positive disqualification in statesinen.”” 

The present Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, has, I think, in recent 
speeches made remarks to the same purport. 


CHAPTER II 
CONCLUSION 


No living Englishman has, for good and bad, byhis merits 
and his errors, his failures and achievements, written 
his name more largely across the history of the age and 
in characters more indelible than has the founder of 
Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes is the combination of a strong 
and daring will, a wide-reaching imagination, and 
large practical common-sense. His ideas are certainly 
entitled to attention. In the year 1888, when Mr. 
Rhodes was thirty-five years old, he had a corres- 
pondence and an interview with the Irish leader, Mr. 
Parnell, with regard to the Home Rule question. Mr. 
Rhodes, whose experience has made him as strong an 
advocate of autonomy in the internal affairs of each 
State as he is of federal union between contiguous 
States, and of the supreme imperial tie, was disposed 
to favour Home Rule in Ireland if this policy could 
be divorced from that of separatism. He said in one 
of his letters to Parnell that, ‘‘if the Irish are to be 
conciliated and benefited by the grant of self-govern- 
ment, they should be trusted, and trusted entirely.” 
Nor did he fear the ‘“ Ulster question,’ taught, as he 
said, by his South African experience, that “since the 
Colonial Office has allowed questions at the Cape to be 
settled by the Cape Parliament, not only has the 
attachment to the imperial tie been immeasurably 
strengthened, but the Dutch, who form the majority 
of the population, have shown a greatly increased con- 
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sideration for the sentiments of the English members 
of the community.” He added: “It seems only rea- 
sonable to suppose that in an Irish Parliament similar 
consideration would be given to the sentiments of that 
portion of the inhabitants which is at present out of 
sympathy with the national movement.” Mr. Rhodes 
saw well the practical reason for conceding Irish Home 
Rule. ‘At present there can be no doubt that the 
time of Parliament is overcrowded with the discussion 
of trivial and local affairs. . . . Now the removal of 
Irish affairs to an Irish Legislature would be a practical 
experimental step in the direction of lessening the 
burden upon the central deliberative and legislative 
machine.” But he objected to the Bill of 1886 for the 
reason that it altogether deprived Ireland of represen- 
tation in the Imperial Parliament, and he wished Par- 
nell to assent to the principle, in the event of another 
Home Rule Bill being brought in, that Irish members, 
in proportion to the Irish contribution to imperial ex- 
penditure, should sit in the Imperial House of Com- 
mons. He said that he chiefly desired to secure this 
as a precedent for a system “‘by which the self-govern- 
ing Colonies could from time to time, as they expressed 
a desire to contribute to imperial expenditure, be in- 
corporated with the Imperial Legislature,” and he 
proposed that in a future Irish Home Rule Bill a 
clause should be inserted enabling any colony to claim 
representation at Westminster proportionate to its con- 
tribution to imperial purposes, such as the Army, Navy, 
and Diplomatic Service. In this intercourse Mr. 
Rhodes found Parnell to be, as he long afterwards 
said, the “most reasonable and moderate of men.” ?} 
As a recent writer has said, the two mcn resembled 
‘ See Mr, O’Brien’s “ Life of Parnell.” 
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each other in having the “vision for essential facts.” } 
Parnell agreed that “the exclusion of the Irish members 
from Westminster was a defect in the Home Rule 
measure of 1886, and that this proposed exclusion 
may have given some colour to the accusations so 
freely made against that Bill that it had a separatist 
tendency.” He cordially agreed with Mr. Rhodes’ 
proposals, and promised to support them. Mr. Rhodes 
then made a contribution of 410,000 towards the funds 
of the Irish party, as a proof, he wrote, of his deep and 
sincere interest in the question, and of his belief that 
the action of the Irish on this basis would lead “ not to 
disintegration, but really to a closer union of the 
Empire, making it an Empire in reality and not in 
name only.” ‘I gave,” said Mr. Rhodes in a speech 
made three months later at the Cape, “I gave Mr. Par- 
nell’s cause £10,000, because in it, I believe, lies the 
key of the Federal system, on the basis of perfect 
Home Rule for every part of the Empire, and in it also 
the imperial tie begins.” These proceedings and subse- 
quent communications between the Irish and English 
Liberal leaders were the source of the retention in the 
Bill of 1893 of a reduced number of Irish representa- 
tives at Westminster, although there was no clause 
opening, as Mr. Rhodes wished, a door to future similar 
colonial representation. Probably a weak Government 
thought the Bill of 1893 already as much as it could 
manage without this additional complication. 

The desire of Mr. Rhodes and of Mr. Parnell to 
combine local liberty with a strong tie of central union 
does honour to both of these distinguished public men, 
but the means to this end proposed by the former 


1 “ Cecil Rhodes : His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900,” by Vindex, 
p. 842. The letters are given in an appendix to this interesting book. 
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could not have succeeded. The objection taken by 
the opponents of the measure of 1893 to the retention 
of even a limited number of Irish representatives, was 
extremely strong. We shall cease, they said, to have 
power over the internal affairs of Ireland, while the 
Irish will have power of intervening in the internal 
affairs of England and Scotland. They will be able to 
maintain in Ireland the Government which suits them, 
and at the same time may be able to help to over- 
throw in England a Government which suits, perhaps, 
the majority of us. Nor is there any possible way of 
confining Irish representatives at Westminster to 
action upon strictly imperial affairs. This objection 
would be all the stronger if not only Irish representa- 
tives, but an indefinite number of colonial represen- 
tatives (in proportion to an indefinite contribution), 
were entitled to sit and vote at Westminster in an 
Assembly which dealt not only with imperial but 
with internal English and Scottish affairs. It would 
be confusion worse confounded. The system could 
only be justified on the ground that the number of 
colonial representatives would at first be very small, 
that it was an interim method pending the establish- 
ment of one better, and that the practical advantages 
would outweigh the objections arising on grounds of 
logic and constitutional principle. Would the prac- 
tical advantages be great? We are brought to this 
dilemma. Hither the Colonies would send a repre- 
sentation proportionate to their wealth and popula- 
tion, and then outsiders would exercise too much 
influence on the domestic affairs of the United King- 
dom, or they would send only a few spokesmen, who 
would play an insignificant part in the Imperial 
Assembly, and would probably soon lose touch of 
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colonial opinion and become mere units of English 
political society. To adopt this device would be to 
take a wrong turning, and although the first step on 
a false path is but a small thing in itself, yet from 
it a great and fatal deviation may come. The idea 
of colonial representation in the existing Parliament 
of the United Kingdom must be dismissed. 

It has been suggested that the affairs of the United 
Kingdom should, according to reason, be transacted in 
a Parliament distinct from the sub-national legislatures 
which would transact those of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In the same way it is to be held that if 
there is any Parliament for the affairs of the whole 
Empire, it must be a body distinct from those Par- 
liaments which control the local affairs of the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Dominion, the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the future United 
States of South Africa. Whether any such distinct 
Imperial Parliament is possible, or desirable, time 
alone will prove. ‘There is certainly much yet to be 
done in the construction of the lower parts of the 
fabric of the imperial edifice before it becomes pos- 
sible. One cannot add the roof and pinnacles to a 
building before the first floor has been finished. In 
theoretic vision, indeed, one can imagine the com- 
pleted palace. One can wmagine a system under 
which the great federal States of the Empire, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Africa— each 
with its minor planetary legislatures such as England, 
Ireland, Quebec, Cape Colony, New South Wales— 
should find a common centre in a single imperial 
Parliament standing distinct from and equally above 
them all, composed of representatives elected by every 
part of the Empire, and having for its sphere of action 
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all foreign and commercial policy, the supreme direc- 
tion of military and naval defence, communication of 
all kinds between different parts of the Empire, copy- 
rights, patents, currency, and so forth. There would 
then be a vast symmetrical Empire bound together by 
free consent, and resting throughout upon the prin- 
ciple of representative government, having legislative 
and administrative organs for transacting respectively 
local or municipal affairs, those of the minor State or 
province, those of each federation, and finally those of 
the Empire asa whole. There would neither be confu- 
sion of parts nor division of supreme unity. ‘Thus would 
be realised the view of the eighteenth century writer, 
Pownall, so often quoted in the first part of the pre- 
sent work, namely, that as the British Isles with their 
oceanic possessions are, in fact, united into ‘‘ one 
grand marine political community,” so they ought 
‘by policy to be united into a one wnperiwm in a 
one centre, where the seat of government is. And 
ought to be governed from thence by an administra- 
tion founded on the basis of the whole, and adequate 
and efficient to the whole.” 

But what is a Parliament? As we now under- 
stand the varying idea, it is a body directly elected 
by the people, entrusted with binding legislative and 
taxing powers, controlling, by its power of overthrow- 
ing them, the appointment and conduct of the Great 
Officers of the State. How could a system of this 
kind be fitted to the circumstances of an Empire 
scattered over the ‘‘ seven seas,” and of an Oriental 
as well as Occidental civilisation ? 

A federal Parliament is possible for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, or for the Canadian Provinces, 
or the Australian States, because in each of these 
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cases the natural union is sufficiently close, but the 
estranging oceans which lie between the United 
Kingdom, Canada, South Africa, and Australia, are 
too broad. One may say of this idea of an imperial 
federal Parliament that which Burke said in his 
speech upon Conciliation with America, of a scheme 
then put forward for a representation of the American 
Colonies in the British Parliament :— 


“Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain some 
such thought; but a great flood stops me in my 
course, opposwt natura. I cannot remove the 
eternal barriers of the creation. The thing in that 
mode I do not know to be possible. As I meddle 
with no theory, I do not absolutely assert the im- 
practicability of such a representation. But I do not 
see my way to it, and those who have been more 
confident have not been more successful. However, 
the arm of public benevolence is not shortened, and 
there are often several means to the same end. What 
Nature has disjoined in one way, wisdom may unite 
in another.” 


The elementary business of the governing Assembly 
of a federal union, as well as that of a single State, is 
the raising by compulsory taxation of a common fund 
for common expenditure. It is not possible to con- 
ceive a supreme Parliament without this power. The 
most obvious and usual means of raising this money 
is by a customs union, and this implies a common 
commercial policy. How near is the British Empire 
to the realisation of these elementary conditions? 

The United Kingdom during the last fifty or sixty 
years, influenced by social and economic changes 
within itself, has abandoned the old protective policy 
of which England had formerly been a leading ex- 
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ponent, and has adopted a system of free trade, sub- 
ject to a few exceptions, such as tea, wine, and tobacco. 
We did not insist upon the adoption of this new policy 
by the Colonies; those which were self-governing did 
not, for the most part, adopt it; and thus the com- 
mercial unity of imperial policy, so strongly adhered 
to before the American War, was broken. 

The extreme point of legalised commercial dis- 
integration within the British Empire was, perhaps, 
that reached in the year 1873, when, at the instance 
of Australian Colonies, the Imperial Parliament some- 
what reluctantly passed an Act quite opposed to the 
general commercial principles never more than then 
dominant in England, and gave to those Colonies 
perfect freedom to tax each other’s goods. This Act 
repealed a previous Act of the year 1850,’ by which 
the Australian Colonies were forbidden to impose 
differential duties as between the Colonies and any 
other countries. The Act of 1850 was passed under 
the idea that the free trade policy adopted by Great 
Britain was as soon as possible to be the policy of 
the whole Empire, and it was intended to prevent 
the imposition of duties by the colonial legislatures 
inconsistent with the principle of free trade. They 
were left free to raise revenue by customs duties, but 
subject to the condition of not contravening by a 
protective policy the rule of free trade. With this 
object differential duties were forbidden. The de- 
parture from these principles in 1873 gave occasion 
for an interesting debate in the House of Lords. The 
Minister who introduced the Bill, Lord Kimberley, 
said, that ‘‘As we had given the Australian Colonies 
self-government, it was perhaps better that in the 

1 13 and 14 Vic. c. 59. 
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matter of customs regulations we should assume that 
the Colonies knew their own business better than 
we knew it.” 

Earl Grey disapproved of the Bill as being “a 
new step in that policy which is fast converting the 
connection of the British Colonies with the Mother 
Country into a merely nominal instead of a living 
bond of union.” He continued thus, a passage worth 
quoting in full, because it shows the movement of 
ideas :— 


“Tf the Colonies and the United Kingdom are in 
any true sense to form one Empire, it is obvious that 
there must exist some single and paramount authority 
to ensure that, on subjects of general and common 
interest, all the separate communities that form the 
Empire shall act in concert, and shall co-operate with 
each other. Each distinct community may be free to 
act for itself in its own internal administration, but 
unless all are subordinated to the imperial authority 
where the general interest is concerned, there is no 
Empire. But, among the subjects which are most 
clearly of common concern, next to their joint defence 
against aggression, comes that of a common com- 
mercial policy. ‘This, till of late years, has been 
universally held to be so obviously true as to be be- 
yond dispute. In the early days, indeed, of our 
Colonies, the opinion held both here and throughout 
Europe was that colonies were only valuable for the 
commercial advantages to be derived from them. The 
Mother Country insisted on a monopoly of supply to 
the Colonies, and they in return were allowed either 
a monopoly or the privilege of supplying on better 
terms than other countries certain articles of produce 
to the parent State, the right of regulating the manner 
in which this intercourse was carried on being exer- 
cised without dispute by Parliament. . . . And when 

r 
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at length there came a change of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the old system of colonial trade, and when 
it was swept away and the system of free trade was 
established, it was not even imagined that the imperial 
Parliament and Government were to forego their old 
authority of settling what was to be the commercial 
policy of the whole Empire. On the contrary it was 
considered that the policy of free trade would be 
deprived of much of its advantage if it were not 
consistently followed throughout the Empire.” 


And, in special reply to Lord Kimberley, who had 
so freely abandoned principle in favour of immediate 
expediency, the older Statesman said :— 


“T cannot concur in this view of the subject, and, 
if it is to be acted on, I should wish to know in what 
manner the Queen’s authority is to be maintained at 
all. If that authority is to be upheld by requiring 
the Colonies to conform to the general commercial 
policy of the Empire; if the imperial Government is 
to have no voice in determining upon the commercial 
measures of the Colonies, and we are even to allow 
them to impose protective duties more hostile to 
British interests than the duties of most foreign 
nations, it seems to me that it will become a very 
serious question whether it will be well to maintain 
the connection. . . . Is it not probable that the people 
of this country may say, ‘If we are to exercise no 
power over the Colonies, nor to derive any advantage 
from them, we decline to incur the responsibility of 
protecting them’ ?” 


A speech like that of Earl Grey is interesting, 
because it makes one feel the constant movement and 
change in things, and therefore—since “thought is 
the slave of life’”—in ideas. The political mind of 
the speaker had been formed under conditions which 
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had already ceased to exist. The younger men in 
1873 saw facts more as they were. Lord Kimberley 
said that “to interpose a veto was a very serious 
matter indeed,” that ‘these communities were 
growing powerful; they were self-reliant, and dis- 
played all the independent feelings of Englishmen ;” 
and Lord Carnarvon, in the same debate, proved 
himself a better prophet than Earl Grey, saying that 
“in the long run we should be able to reconcile 
what had hitherto been deemed to be irreconcilable— 
namely, the freedom of the Colonies and their dutiful 
allegiance to the Mother Country.” It is difficult for 
old men to extricate their minds from ideas dominant 
in their youth. 

The retreat in 1873 from the position taken up in 
1850 denoted the intervening growth of the Colonies,’ 
and signalised the abandonment of the idea that the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom could assert or 
practise its theoretical right to legislate on colonial 
domestic affairs. The English who live in England 
can keep open the gates of India, and even of a reluctant 
China; they cannot, in practice, compel a single self- 
governing colony to admit freely British goods. We 
have travelled far since the days when Chatham and 
Burke asserted as an unquestionable truth the sove- 
reign control of the commercial policy of the Empire 
by the British Parliament. This Parliament is seen 
now to be that which it really is—namely, the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, controlling all the 
affairs of these islands, but restrained from action 
in many directions by the independent existence 


1 The total population of the Australian Colonies was in 1828 only 
53,000. In 1861 it had risen to 1,157,000, and it is now over four 
millions. 
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of its own offspring, the Colonial Parliaments. If a 
common commercial policy is to be adopted for the 
whole Empire, it can only be in one of two ways: 
either the United Kingdom and every self-govern- 
ing colony must, by agreement, pass the same legis- 
lation relating to customs duties, or there must be a 
Federal Parliament of the whole Empire controlling 
this branch of legislation. 

On the 12th February 1891 a travelled and keen- 
sighted Irishman, Lord Dunraven, discussed a thesis 
proposed to the House of Lords, that ‘‘all the subjects 
of the Queen are interested in securing that the forces 
of the Crown should be able to protect them in either 
offensive or defensive war, and therefore that all the 
subjects of the Queen should contribute in due pro- 
portion to the maintenance of those forces.” This 
proposal he considered to be untenable as a practical 
policy, because it could not be carried out without a 
revolutionary change in the Constitution. “It would 
require the creation of a Parliament or a deliberative 
body of some kind, which should have the power of 
raising taxes for the maintenance of the forces of the 
Crown, and, of course, of dealing also with questions 
of peace and war, and all other questions in reference 
to which the forces of the Crown might be called on to 
operate.” Lord Dunraven thought, however, that a naval 
force might be raised by agreement, and that, mean- 
while, the unity of the Empire might be cemented if 
the several States composing it would agree to admit 
each other’s goods upon terms more favourable than 
those upon which they admitted the goods of outside 
powers. Lord Dunraven said :— 


“The ties that bind the Empire together are no 
doubt strong, but, practically speaking, they are ties 
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of sentiment; community of origin, of race, blood, 
and religion, common institutions and common tradi- 
tions, all the ties which arise from common ancestry, 
and very strong ties they have proved themselves. 
There is one tie, however, . . . which is wanting— 
community of material advantage.” 


Ties of sentiment, he said, must tend to become 
weaker and weaker as interests shifted from the 
original to the adopted land. Community of interest 
should therefore be aimed at. 


“Such community of interest can only be gained 
in one of two ways: either by commercial federation, 
or by preferential treatment. I look upon commercial 
federation of the Empire as a dream. I do not need 
to say it is a dream incapable of realisation, but ab- 
solute free trade throughout the Empire I look upon, 
for practical purposes, as nothing but a dream. But 
preferential treatment, the granting of special advan- 
tages within the Empire, is by no means a dream.” 


For this end, he said, there would have to be some 
departure from free trade principles, but this would 
be justified by the purpose of preserving the unity of 
the Empire. Some such sacrifice of free trade prin- 
ciple might, he thought, if boldly proposed, be accepted 
by the British people ; for, said he :— 


“The notion of a great Empire occupying the four 
corners of the earth, advancing steadily in the paths 
of peace and progress under one flag, allowing com- 
plete freedom to develope in every possible direction, 
according to their own individualities, and at the same 
time knitted together by the great tie of sentiment 
as well as of material advantage, is an idea which 
would commend itself not only to the people of the 
United Kingdom, but to those of all the Colonies of 
the British Empire.” 
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Lord Salisbury replied that Lord Dunraven’s pro- 
posal was impracticable of achievement in the present 
state of public opinion in England. “If,” he said, 
“you wish to set up a discriminating system in favour 
of the Colonies as against the rest of the world, just 
consider what are the goods on which you would have 
to levy a heavy duty in this country in order to make 
the discrimination felt. They are grain, wool, and 
meat. What chance have you of inducing the people 
of this country to accept legislation which would make 
these essential articles of consumption susceptible of 
such tariffs?” Lord Salisbury added :— 


‘“‘ Whenever such a modification of English opinion 
takes place—if ever it takes place—so that this idea 
of discrimination of duties in favour of colonial pro- 
duce shall be a fiscal possibility, I, at all events, shall 
not oppose the wish of my noble friend to have the 
matter thoroughly discussed between us and the 
Colonies.” 


Obviously the question is difficult. The inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles are now mainly an urban 
population of consumers, living upon wages and in- 
vestments, and anxious to obtain food and clothing 
as cheaply as possible. Can they be induced by en- 
thusiasm for the unity of the Empire, so to increase 
the price of these necessities, by taxing exports from 
the United States and elsewhere, as to confer an 
advantage upon the Colonies (and the agricultural 
minority at home) who produce these things? On the 
other hand many of the Colonies are endeavouring to 
build up manufacturing industries behind the wall 
of protective tariffs, just as the English Legislature 
did with so much success in former days. Are the 
Colonies prepared to throw down these walls on the 
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side of their most formidable rival in the market, the 
Mother Country, while maintaining or increasing their 
weight as against the rest of the world ? 

In 1894 the members of the official inter-colonial 
conference held at Ottawa expressed their opinion in 
favour of a customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and the Colonies, with the object of placing trade 
within the Empire upon a more favourable footing 
than trade with outside countries. This question was 
again discussed when Mr. Chamberlain met the Colonial 
Premiers in conference in the Jubilee year 1897. He 
referred in his opening speech to the history of the 
German Zollverein, or Customs Union, an institution 
which, as he pointed out, began as a “ commercial con- 
vention” dealing in the first instance only partially 
with the trade of the States concerned, was afterwards 
extended to the whole of that trade, and ‘‘ finally made 
possible, and encouraged the ultimate union of the 
Empire.” The Colonial Secretary admitted, however, 
that “‘the fiscal arrangements of the different Colonies 
differ so much among themselves, and all differ so much 
from those of the Mother Country, that it would be a 
matter of the greatest complication and difficulty to 
arrive at any conclusion which would unite us commer- 
cially in the same sense in which the Zollverein united 
the Empire of Germany.” This difference is the natural 
result of the fact that the German Empire is confined 
to a territory as compact and homogeneous as that of 
Great Britain or France, whereas the British Empire 
consists of States scattered all over the world, and 
differing by every degree of climate and circumstance 
in their needs and productive capacities. ‘The assembled 
Premiers were unanimous in asking the British Govern- 
ment to terminate certain treaties with Germany and 
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Belgium which prevented the Colonies from giving 
an exclusive preference to British goods (a step which 
our Government has since taken), and they under- 
took to “confer with their colleagues” in order to 
ascertain whether the Colonies could consent to give 
‘a, preference to the products of the United Kingdom.’ 
In one case this conference has borne practical fruit, 
for the Canadian Dominion Parliament have since then 
enacted a large abatement in their Customs duties so 
far as regards British produce." We may be on the 
way towards a system of reciprocal differential duties 
between different parts of the Empire in favour of each 
other. But we are far, at present, from the erection of 
a joint fund, derived, as in the German Empire, from 
Customs duties upon extra-imperial produce, and ap- 
plicable to naval, military, and other expenditure for 
imperial objects. 

If a common taxation for defraying the imperial 
expenditure cannot be established, the basis for a 
federal Parliament of the whole Empire does not exist. 
There can be no real Parliament, whether of a national 
or of a federal State, without common revenue and 
expenditure, and full power of raising money and con- 
trolling its application. 

It seems, therefore, that— 


1 When the charter of the Chartered Company in South Africa was 
being drafted in 1889, Mr. Rhodes secured the insertion of a provision 
that the tariff on British goods entering Rhodesia should not exceed that 
of Cape Colony, which is a low tariff on manufactured articles. The home 
authorities wished to insert instead the words “ duty on imported goods.” 
“They,” said Mr. Rhodes, “fought for the word ‘imported,’ and I fought 
for the word ‘ British” Some were in favour of it, but some said they be- 
onged to the old school, that there was a scent of protection in my view, 
and that they were free traders. I said the day will come when the wars 
of the world will be tariff wars: that is going to be the future policy of 
ial (“Cecil Rhodes’s Political Life and Speeches,” by Vindex, 
p. 698. 
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(1) The proposal that the Colonies should be repre- 
sented in the existing Parliament of the United King- 
dom cannot be accepted. 

(2) A Federal Parliament for the whole Empire is 
not possible, or, at least, will for long remain impossible. 

Yet some solution of the problem must be found if 
the British Empire is to utilise its strength and to serve 
imperial purposes. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian 
Premier, said on 14th March 1900 :—“ If you want us 
to help you, call us to your councils.” The British 
taxpayer might reply: “If you want us to help you, 
make a free-will contribution, in proportion to your 
resources, to the cost of the Empire.” The following 
summaries published by the “Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee,” illustrate the subject in a strik- 
ing way from the point of view of the citizen of the 
overburdened United Kingdom. The first summary 
(published in 1899) relates to naval expenditure, and 
is as follows :— 


“The Royal Navy protects the commerce of the entire 
Empire. The value of this com- 


merce is : £ 1,204,000,000 
The sea-borne commerce of the 

United Kingdom is 760,000,000 
The sea-borne commerce at the self- 

governing Colonies is . : : 222,000,000 


“Thus it will be seen that Colonial Commerce forms 
one-fifth of the total trade of the Empire. 


“‘ For the naval protection of the trade of the Empire there 


is paid anannualsumof . . $25,224,000 
Of the above total, the United King- 
dom pays. 24,734,000 


Self - governing Colonies in North 
America, Australasia, and South 
Africa pay . : : : : 177,000 
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“ Thus it will be seen that the Colonies, which possess 
one-fifth of the trade, contribute less than one-hundredth 
of the cost of protecting the trade. Nuinety-erght 
hundredths are contributed by the taxpayer of the 
United Kingdom. 

“The following table shows the revenue and popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Colonies respectively :— 


Revenue. Population. 
United Kingdom . . 4104,000,000 39,000,000 
Self-governing Colonies 46,000,000 12,000,000 


“Tt will thus be seen that though the Colonies con- 
tribute less than one-hundredth part of the cost of the 
naval defence of the Empire, their population is close 
upon one-third of that of the United Kingdom, and their 
revenue is nearly half that of the United Kingdom.” 


Two years earlier, in 1897, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had said in a speech :— 


“ As Chancellor of the Exchequer I am bound to 
put before you the fact that forty millions of people 
in the United Kingdom pay twenty-two millions a 
year to the cost of our common navy, while ten 
millions of people of the same race in our Colonies 
pay but a few thousands a year and find very few men. 
That cannot and ought not to be a permanent settle- 
ment of the relations between the great self-governing 
Colonies and the United Kingdom. ...I do not 
think for a moment that, conscious of their power as 
great nationalities, they would wish to shirk those 
responsibilities on the ground on which formerly they 
might fairly have claimed exemption, when struggling 
and poor communities. It is a matter on which her 
Majesty’s Government and the Governments of the 
Colonies ought to take council together speedily, and 
I hope and trust that it may be settled by some satis- 
factory conclusion.” 
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The Colonies contribute more to the military than 
to the naval defence of the Empire, since they support 
their own militias. For offensive war outside their 
own territories, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
can and will, as recent experience has shown, provide 
troops of the finest quality, but the inadequacy of their 
contribution towards numbers, and, above all, towards 
the cost of an imperial armament, is displayed in the 
second summary by the Imperial Federation Com- 
mittee, which was published in the summer of 1900, 
and relates to the South African War, as the figures 
stood at that date. It is as follows :-— 


“It is estimated that there are engaged in the war 
in South Africa on behalf of the British Empire— 


206,442 men; 54,325 horses; 609 guns. 


Of these, Australasia produces ; 7,000 men 
Canada . 2 : : 3,000) a, 
South Africa . : ; ICO 
India and Ceylon produce bay tl 


“These troops have, generally, been equipped at 
the expense of the countries from which they came ; 
except in the case of South Africa, where most of the 
troops enrolled have been equipped at the cost of the 
United Kingdom, and in the case of the Australasian 
Bushmen Corps, numbering about 3000. 

“The large preponderance of men enrolled in 
South Africa is due to the presence in those Colonies 
of the population of Johannesburg, thrown out of 
employment by the war. 

“The United Kingdom has put in the field about 
184,000 men. 

“The United Kingdom pays, pensions, and pro- 
vides return transport for the Colonial troops, as well 
as its own, and provides all food, stores, clothing, 
remounts, and munitions of war requered in the field. 
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“The expenditure upon the war by the United 
Kingdom to the end of the current financial year has 
been estimated at £114,000,000.” * 


It is strangely inequitable, if we are all to be 
deemed members of one Empire, that the poor peasant 
in the west of Ireland, or in the lonely Hebrides, or 
in Shetland, and the half-starved dock labourers in the 
east of London, should have to bear a financial burden 
from which energetic and well-to-do Australians are 
almost exempt. Not only do dwellers in the 
United Kingdom have to bear the cost of modern 
wars, while the Colonies share in the excitement 
and glory and any advantages which may accrue, 
but in the shape of interest upon the National Debt 
we also bear a large part of the cost of past wars 
fought in the interests of the whole Empire. In the 
German Empire are some fifty-six million inhabitants, 
all of whom share equitably in the imperial burden. 
In the British Empire are some fifty-two million white 
inhabitants, yet the great mass of the imperial burden 
—the cost of past wars and present, and the normal 
annual military and naval expenditure—is borne by 
forty millions of them, and among these forty millions 
are, if some of the richest, yet also much of the poorest 
part of the white population of the Empire. The 
poorest already, and likely to grow poorer yet if this 
inequality of burden shall continue. It is true that 
in India a population containing a still larger pro- 
portion of extreme poverty bears a large part of the 
weight of the imperial fabric. Previously to the 
Union the Irish Parliament provided pay for the Irish 


‘ This estimate proved excessive. The war expenditure tu 31st March 
1901, was, in fact, about £90,000,000. The estimated cost to 31st March 
1902, was, however, £148,000,000, 
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regiments while serving abroad with the rest of the 
British army. Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
might do as much now. That they do not, is due, it 
is to be hoped, not to their unwillingness, but to the 
fact that the forms through which the underlying unity 
may act and express itself are as yet wanting. 

Two questions, then, demand solution. The first 
is, In what way shall the Colonies contribute their 
share towards military, naval, and other imperial ex- 
penditure? ‘The second, In what way shall the Colonies 
be admitted to a share in the control of the policy 
which governs this expenditure? In short, how shall 
the Colonies contribute to the cost of the Empire and 
take part in its councils? 

Institutions should follow nature and be adapted 
to existing facts. The British Empire stands in point 
of natural compactness less solid than such continental 
-unities as the United States or the German Empire ; 
on the other hand, it is far more than a mere alliance 
held together by treaty like the Triple Alliance. It 
is not a Federal State and it is not a mere alliance, but 
it is a thing between the two, viz., a Confederation of 
States held together by the union of each to the same 
Crown, which also is the Crown Imperial of India. 
It is becoming clear that the path of immediate 
advance lies not in the creation of an organ of 
sovereign will controlling, in certain respects, the 
whole of this Empire, or, in other words, a Federal 
Parliament, but in the creation of institutions enabling 
the several wills of the free states of the Empire to 
work more easily and effectively together, or, in other 
words, of an Imperial Council advising the Crown, 
and acting as a medium between the several Con- 
federated States and the great executive officers 
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who conduct those affairs, foreign, naval, military, 
and commercial, which affect the interests of the 
whole Empire. The consolidation into a single 
Federal Commonwealth of the Australian States, 
following the example of the Canadian Provinces, 
greatly facilitates this higher outgrowth. In the 
discussion in 1877 of the permissive South African 
Federation Bill—that premature measure, destined to 
become an Act, to exist a while in the void, and then 
to vanish like a bursting bubble—a speaker well versed 
in Colonial affairs, Sir Henry Holland,’ said :— 


“To those who, like myself, hope to see these 
great, outlying dependencies linked more closely to 
the Mother Country by some kind of direct repre- 
sentation, confederation affords the only chance of 
seeing that hope realised. You cannot have twenty or 
thirty small councils or assemblies represented here ; 
but link together in confederation the West India 
Islands as you have linked the North American 
Provinces; join together the South African States, 
the great Australian Colonies, and perhaps our other 
Eastern Colonies, and you have four or five Central 
Legislatures which might at some future time be 
directly represented here. This may be an ‘airy 
nothing, a dream; but confederation alone can give 
it a ‘local habitation and a name.’” 


Even if no further step in the direction of more 
formal imperial confederation should be taken, yet 
the very existence of great federations like those of 
Canada and Australia vastly increases the weight in 
council of those countries. It is not in future likely 
that any great step in foreign or commercial policy 
will be taken by the London government without 


1 Some years later, as Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, during Lord Salisbury’s second administration 
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consulting the Canadian and Australian Premiers, 
and this by itself secures some of the objects of formal 
federation. 

The keen-sighted statesman who, in 1886, sug- 
gested the true solution of the internal difficulty of the 
too closely bound together United Kingdom, viz., its 
decentralisation upon the Canadian model, has also 
suggested that which seems to be the best way of 
achieving the greater centralisation of the too loosely 
connected British Empire. Mr. Chamberlain in his 
opening speech at the Colonial Conference in 1897, 
said :— 


“TI feel that there is a real necessity for some 
better machinery of consultation between the self- 
governing Colonies and the Mother Country, and it 
has sometimes struck me—I offer it now merely as a 
personal suggestion—that it might be possible to 
create a great Council of the Empire to which the 
Colonies would send representative plenipotentiaries 
—not mere delegates, who were unable to speak in 
their home without further reference to their respec- 
tive Governments, but persons who, by their position 
in the Colonies, by their representative character, and 
by their close touch with Colonial feeling, would be 
able, upon all subjects submitted to them, to give 
really effective and valuable advice. If such a Council 
were to be created, it would at once assume an im- 
mense importance, and it is perfectly evident that it 
might develope into something still greater. It might 
slowly grow to that Federal Council to which we must 
always look forward as our ultimate ideal. And toa 
Council of this kind would be committed, in the first 
instance, the discussion of all minor subjects of com- 
mon interest, and their opinion would be taken and 
would weigh most materially in the balance before any 
decision were come to either by this country or by the 
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legislatures of the several colonies in regard to such 
matters.” 


Mr. Chamberlain did not suggest the creation of a 
Federal Parliament with powers of binding legislation 
and taxation, but of an Imperial Council for the pur- 
pose of consultation, advice, and recommendation of 
measures to the several Governments and Parliaments 
of the States composing the Empire. It was not 
inconsistently with this that he went on to say :— 


“Tt may be that the time has come, and, if not, 
I believe it will come when the Colonies will desire 
to substitute for the slight relationship which at pre- 
sent exists, a true partnership, and in that case they 
will want their share in the management of the Em- 
pire, which we like to think is as much theirs as 
it is ours. But, of course, with the privilege of 
management and of control will also come the obli- 
gation and the responsibility. There will be some 
form of contribution towards the expense for objects 
which we shall have in common.” 


In a later part of his speech Mr. Chamberlain 
called attention to the great cost of the navy and 
military forces of the United Kingdom, and showed 
that they were maintained in the interests of the 
whole Empire. 

If a Council of this kind existed, it should become 
the organ of control and contribution in matters of 
imperial concern. It could advise with regard to 
military and naval organisation, foreign and colonial 
policy, oceanic communication of all kinds, and trade 
relations and regulations. It could also devise, re- 
commend, and when need was, modify, a scheme of 
voluntary contribution to common expenditure by the 
several states of the Empire. Even if in this matter 
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the members of the Council were not “representative 
plenipotentiaries,” there can be no doubt that the 
recommendation of such a body would carry almost irre- 
sistible weight with the Parliaments of each State. It 
would hardly be possible that, for instance, New Zealand 
should refuse to abide by the judgment of the rest of 
the Empire as to the right proportions of contribution. 
A share in control might eventually become conditional 
upon acceptance of the will of the majority in respect 
of contribution, and, in any case a proposal of this kind 
would come with very different force from a Council 
representative of the whole Empire than if it proceeded 
from the Government of the United Kingdom alone. 
A Council of this kind would in some respects 
(though by no means in others) resemble the Bundes- 
rath, or Federal Council, of the German Empire, a 
body which really is a continuation in a changed form 
of the old Diet of the Confederation of German States, 
whence the modern Empire arose. The Bundesrath 
has been described as a “mixture of Legislative 
Chamber, Executive Council, Court of Appeal and 
permanent assembly of diplomats.” It is composed 
of delegates appointed by the Governments of the 
several States of the Empire, the Kingdom of Prussia 
contributing seventeen out of the fifty-eight. The 
delegates act under the instructions of their respective 
Home Governments, and vote by States, so that, e.g., 
a single delegate can give the whole of the Prussian 
vote. The true conception of this body is that of 
an assembly of representatives of the several sovereign 
States Governments. ‘There are eight standing com- 
mittees of the Bundesrath,’ viz.: those on the army, 
navy, imperial taxes and customs, trade, railroads, 


1 Established by Art. 8 of the Constitution. 
U 
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posts and telegraphs, justice, and accounts. The 
members of the military and naval committees are 
appointed by the Emperor, those of the rest by the 
Bundesrath itself. There is a ninth committee on 
foreign affairs, constituted in a special way. The 
consent of the Bundesrath is required for a declaration 
of war, except in the case of a sudden attack upon 
the Empire, and for a “federal execution” against 
a refractory State refusing to comply with the laws 
of the Empire. It also, as a High Court, decides 
disputes between the Imperial and State Governments 
about the interpretation of statutes, and in some 
matters of a public character serves as a court of 
appeal against State Courts. Although in legislative 
matters it acts as a second or upper chamber to the | 
Reichstag, the elected Chamber, the Bundesrath can 
also sit when the Reichstag is not in session. Its 
meetings are always secret and with closed doors.’ 

The peculiar character of the Bundesrath has been 
dictated by the history and circumstances of the German 
Empire, and part of its constitution and functions 
would not be applicable to an Imperial Council for the 
British Empire. Yet statesmen who had in mind the 
formation of such a Council would find it useful to 
examine the nature and working of this institution. 
In Germany there is the Bundesrath, or Federal Council 
of State delegates, and there is also the Reichstag, the 
popular elected Assembly of the Empire. There seem 
to be possibilities in the idea of a Bundesrath without 
a Reichstag, for the purpose of giving a form to British 
imperial unity. 

1 See an excellent book by an American writer, Mr. Lowell, “ Govern- 
ment and Parties in Central Europe,” vol. i. A careful study of the Modern 


German Empire by an English writer, like Mr. Bryce’s book on the 
United States, seems to be a desideratum. 
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The Colonial Conference of 1897 adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions on the question of the political 
relations between the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing Colonies :— 


““t, The Prime Ministers here assembled are of 
opinion that the present political relations between the 
United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies are 
generally satisfactory, under the existing condition of 
things. 

“‘2. They are also of opinion that it is desirable, 
whenever and wherever practicable, to group together 
under a federal union those Colonies which are geo- 
graphically united. 

“3, Meanwhile, the Premiers are of opinion that it 
would be desirable to hold periodical conferences of 
representatives of the Colonies and Great Britain for 
the discussion of matters of common interest.” 


The last two resolutions were carried unanimously ; 
but two of the Premiers’ dissented from the terms of 
the first resolution, ‘‘ because they were of opinion that 
the time had already come when an effort should be 
made to render more formal the political ties between 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies.” The official 
report proceeds thus :— 


“The majority of the Premiers were not yet pre- 
pared to adopt this position, but there was a strong 
feeling amongst some of them that with the rapid 
growth of population in the Colonies, the present rela- 
tions could not continue indefinitely, and that some 
means would have to be devised for giving the Colonies 
a voice in the control and direction of those questions 
of imperial interest in which they are concerned equally 
with the Mother Country. It was recognised at the 


1 Mr. Seddon and Sir E. N. Braddon. 
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same time that such a share in the direction of imperial 
policy would involve a proportionate contribution in 
aid of imperial expenditure, for which, at present at 
any rate, the Colonies generally are not prepared.” 


On the whole, the feeling of the Colonial Govern- 
ments in 1897 seems to have been that the process of 
local federation must be carried further before anything 
resembling formal imperial federation should take place, 
and that the Colonies, being still absorbed in the work 
of developing their own resources, were not yet prepared 
to bear a proportionate part of imperial expenditure, a 
condition recognised by them, however, as naturally 
attaching to a formal share in the direction of imperial 
policy. In some degree the hesitation of 1897 may 
have been modified by the events of 1900—namely, the 
establishment of the Australian Commonwealth and 
the war in South Africa. But the immediate line of 
advance is probably in the direction of the develop- 
ment and formalisation of the conferences so success- 
fully held in London in 1887 and 1897. There seems to 
be no reason why his Majesty’s Government should not 
now invite the Colonies to assent to the formal consti- 
tution of a consultative council meeting at fixed in- 
tervals, instead of upon occasions inspired by special 
events, in order to consider questions of common 
interest. This Imperial Council might meet in London 
every second or third year at least, and, perhaps, leave 
there a permanent committee to keep in touch with 
the central offices, to discuss intermediate business, 
and to prepare questions for the consideration of 
the next general council. A Council of this kind 
would acquire great and continually increasing weight 
and authority. Its recommendations with regard to 
foreign, military, naval, and commercial affairs would 
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have a powerful influence with all the States united 
by common obedience to the British throne. The 
members of the Imperial Council would hold the 
rank of Privy Councillors. Like the German Bundes- 
rath, they would be formed into committees for 
_ the different subjects with which they had to deal. 
Thus, in effect, there would be foreign, naval, military, 
and commercial committees of the Privy Council, 
just as there is already a Judicial Committee advis- 
ing the King upon legal questions submitted to him 
in the last resort from all quarters of the British 
world. 

In this connection questions lately arising upon 
the Australian Commonwealth Act are of interest and 
importance. According to the theory of the British 
Constitution, all judicial, as well as all legislative power, 
is vested in the holder of the Crown. But, as the 
King legislates through Parliament, so he exercises his 
judicial powers through various courts of law. All law 
courts are, earlier or later, emanations from the royal 
power, and of these the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, in its present form, is one of the latest. 
Technically this tribunal is not a court in the full 
sense, because it does not, like other courts, decide in 
its own name, but gives advice to the Crown, which is 
then embodied in an Order in Council. The Privy 
Council long ago heard legal appeals from places not 
strictly within the realm, and therefore not subject to 
the other courts, such as the Channel Islands, and, as 
the Empire has grown this jurisdiction has grown with 
it, and the Judicial Committee of the Council has 
been regularised or formalised by Act of Parliament. 
It has become the Supreme Court of Appeal for the 
British Empire outside the United Kingdom, as the 
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Judicial Committee of the House of Lords is the 
supreme tribunal inside the United Kingdom. 

In 1871 the question of the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council was raised upon the motion of some of the 
Australian Colonies. The Privy Council then sent in a 
memorandum’ to the effect that the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of her Majesty in Council existed for the benefit of 
the Colonies and not of the Mother Country, and that 
this part of the prerogative had always been exercised, 
and was still a powerful link between the Colonies and 
the Crown, and added some other reasons. 

The question was again discussed in 1875, when the 
Supreme Court of Canada was created, and in a second 
memorandum the Privy Council said that— 


“This power has been exercised for centuries, as 
regards all the dependencies of the Empire, by the 
Sovereign in Council; and by this institution, common 
to all parts of the Empire beyond the sea, all matters 
whatever requiring a judicial solution may be brought 
to the cognisance of one court in which all have a 
voice. To abolish this controlling power, and to 
abandon each colonial dependency to a separate court 
of appeal of its own, would obviously be to destroy one 
of the most important ties connecting the different parts 
of the Empire in common obedience to the courts of 
law, and to renounce the last and most essential mode 
of exercising the authority of the Crown over its 
possessions abroad.” 


This position was challenged by Clause 74 of the 
Australian Commonwealth Constitution, as prepared by 
the convention in Australia, and approved by the vote 
of the Australian electorate. This clause ran thus— 


1 Quoted by Mr. Chamberlain in introducing the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill, May 15, 1900. 
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“No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in 
Council in any matter involving the interpretation of 
this constitution, or of the constitution of a state, 
unless the public interest of some part of her Majesty’s 
dominions other than the Commonwealth as a state are 
involved. Except as provided in this section, this con- 
stitution shall not impair any right which the Queen 
may be pleased to exercise, by virtue of the royal pre- 
rogative, to grant special leave of appeal from the 
High Court to her Majesty in Council. But the Par- 
liament (of Australia) may make laws limiting the 
matters in which such leave may be asked.” 


Thus it was proposed to cut off from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown in Council the most important 
branch of law under a federal constitution, that 
relating to questions as to the constitutionality of 
statutes passed by the Central and State Parliaments, 
i.e. the interpretation of the Constitution ; and further- 
more, to enable the Australian Parliament to cut off by a 
bill, at any time, any other branches of this jurisdiction. 

The Colonial Office Memorandum of 29th March 
1900, after setting forth numerous special objections 
to the clause at issue, continued thus :— 


‘Tn conclusion, it should be remembered that the 
question must be looked at from a still wider point 
of view. ‘The retention of the prerogative to allow an 
appeal to her Majesty in Council would accomplish 
the great desire of her Majesty's subjects both in 
England and Australia, that the bonds which now 
unite them may be strengthened rather than severed, 
and, by insuring uniform interpretation of the law 
throughout the Empire, facilitate that unity of action 
which will lead to a real federation of the Empire.” 


The Australian delegates in their reply said that 
they were unable to understand how we should by 
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insuring uniform interpretation of the law throughout 
the Empire effect the result thus predicted. They 
said that “unity of action” and “uniform interpreta- 
tion of the law” were ‘“‘ wholly unrelated and certain 
to remain so,” and they added, with a fine mixture of 
eloquence and humour :— 


“The consciousness of kinship, the consciousness 
of a common blood, and a common sense of duty, the 
pride of their race and history, these are the links of 
Empire, bonds which attach, not bonds which chafe. 
When the Australian fights for the Empire he is 
inspired by these sentiments, but no patriotism was 
ever inspired or sustained by the thought of the Privy 
Council.” 


The question was settled by a compromise. In 
cases arising as to the frontier line of the powers of 
the Commonwealth and the States, or between the 
several States, the High Court of Australia is to have 
power to allow or to disallow appeals from its own 
decisions to the Crown in Council.’ 

The controversy called public attention to a certain 
inadequacy in the form and constitution of the Judicial 
Committee to its position and functions. It has not 
been a court possessing the distinction and status of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It has no out- 
ward glory. It has not always been a very strong 
legal tribunal, especially when a simultaneous sitting 
of the House of Lords, as a court, has drained it of 
some of its strength. But the real objection is, that it 
is a tribunal in which the Colonies have had no direct 
share, just as the United Kingdom Parliament is a 
Legislature which does not immediately represent 
them. The United Kingdom has its own supreme 

1 See Appendix IT. 
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court of appeal in the House of Lords, composed of 
eminent lawyers who have risen to fame in these 
islands. We have our own Supreme Court as we 
have our own Parliament. But just as the only con- 
ceivable Imperial Parliament of the Empire must be 
one equally outside of and above the British Parlia- 
ment, as well as outside and above the Canadian and 
Australian Parliaments, so no supreme court which 
is practically an institution of the United Kingdom 
can altogether satisfy the Colonies. In this respect 
also, in the judicial sphere as well as in the legislative, 
the course of things must merge the metropolitical 
country in the Empire which her sons have created. 

The Australians, in advocating the retention of the 
clause making the Colonial Supreme Court the final 
Court of Appeal in constitutional questions, used this 
argument: “You have deemed our statesmen to be 
capable of framing our constitution and amending it 
in the future. Surely our judges must be capable of 
interpreting it. Why should we refer questions which 
most intimately concern ourselves to what is prac- 
tically an English tribunal?” “ Australians,” the 
delegates wrote, “are not so un-British as to admit 
that 4,000,000 of them cannot properly conduct their 
own affairs, or properly choose judges who can say, 
better than any authority elsewhere, what those Aus- 
tralians mean in their constitution.” 

It is clear that the time has arrived at which, if 
the Colonies are to accept willingly a Supreme Court 
of Appeal having its seat in London, it must be one 
which they can feel to be theirs in proportion to their 
relative importance in the imperial system. ‘The first 
recognition of this necessity was the system adopted 
by the Home Government in the year 1896. An Act 
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of Parliament enabled the Crown to summon to the 
Judicial Committee a representative of Canada, 
another of Australia, a third from South Africa. No 
provision was made for the payment of salaries to these 
members of the committee. Consequently it was neces- 
sary to select colonial judges who were still in active 
service in the several Colonies. One result of this was 
that they were unable to be permanently present in 
London. Another, that, when they were present, 
cases might arrive for decision with which they them- 
selves had dealt in the Colonies. To remedy these 
disadvantages the Government proposed in 1900, pend- 
ing consideration of any larger scheme, to appoint for 
terms of seven years a representative for each of the 
three great Colonial sections and one for India, to be 
members of the Privy Council and also Lords of 
Appeal, and Life Peers, with the salaries of Lords of 
Appeal paid from the exchequer of the United King- 
dom. But upon further communication with the 
Colonies it was found that they preferred to await 
a larger measure, the establishment of a representa- 
tive supreme tribunal for the whole of her Majesty’s 
dominions. ‘The question was, in 1901, referred for 
discussion to a Colonial Conference. The result 
should be that the distinction between the appeal 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords for the United 
Kingdom, and that of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council for India and the Colonies will dis- 
appear, and that there will be one Supreme Court of 
last resort dealing with appeals from every part of — 
the Empire, including the United Kingdom. A 
court of this kind, sitting, one would hope, in some 
state and impressive surroundings, composed of 
legal sages who had lived their lives and acquired 
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their experience in all quarters of the Empire, 
deciding questions arising in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, in India, in Canada, in Australia, in South 
Africa, and the isles of the sea, would be a far truer 
symbol of the Empire than is the present Judicial 
Committee, which, except in ecclesiastical cases, has no 
jurisdiction in the United Kingdom. Indeed, such 
an august tribunal would be a far truer symbol of 
the Empire than is the Parliament now sitting at 
Westminster, and would prepare the way for a per- 
manent and comprehensive Imperial Council. 

Thus far, and no farther, have we advanced towards 
the realisation of Pownall’s vision of ‘‘ one grand marine 
political community united by policy into a one 
Imperium in a one centre, where the seat of govern- 
ment is,” and “governed from thence by an admini- 
stration founded on the basis of the whole, and ade- 
quate and efficient to the whole.” Since Pownall 
wrote, the British Empire has increased vastly in 
size and complexity, and the difficulty of the problem 
is in some ways not diminished. On the other hand 
the immense development of intercommunication 
effected by steam and electricity makes for union. 
In the eighteenth century, if contrary winds prevailed, 
it might cost a man, or a letter, or a newspaper, a 
voyage of two months to reach the nearest American 
shore.1 Now, the essential part of a speech made in 
London one evening by an English statesman can be 
printed next morning in the Australian newspapers, 
and a traveller ican reach Montreal as quickly as he 
could then reach the west of Ireland or the north of 
Scotland. It is possible for the London Government 
to obtain in a few hours the opinion of the Canadian 


1 ¢.g., see account in Wesley’s Journals of his passage to America. 
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and Australian Cabinets upon policy to be adopted 
in consequence of an event which has taken place 
in Africa the day before. 

If, then, in conclusion, a conjecture may be 
hazarded as to the future, based upon the tendency 
of history in the past, and upon the actual state of 
things in the present, one may surmise that there 
will be, not a Parliament of the Empire in the sense 
in which the Assembly at Westminster is the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, not a body invested 
with sovereign powers of legislation and taxation, 
but an Imperial Council acting as an intermediary 
between the great officers of state and each part of 
the Empire, conveying the wishes and opinions of 
the nations concerned to the Imperial Executive, 
and recommending, conversely, to their own Govern- 
ments the measures suggested by that Executive and 
approved by themselves. This development would 
be accompanied by the gradual detachment from the 
special affairs and political life of the United Kingdom 
of the officials who are charged with the care of those 
naval, military, and external affairs in which the whole 
Empire is jointly interested. One can even imagine a 
system under which these high officials were appointed 
by the Crown, in conformity with the wishes of the 
Imperial Council, and held office, not as now, so long 
as the Cabinet to which they belonged was supported 
by the majority in the British House of Commons, but 
for a term of years, after the fashion of the Viceroy of 
India. 

There must be, indeed there visibly is, a rise in 
importance of the Throne. In the nineteenth century 
the actual power of the Crown in connection with 
the internal affairs of the United Kingdom almost 
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seemed to vanish, but during the same century the 
significance and influence of the Monarchy—its spiritual 
sovereignty, so to speak—has expanded in a vastly 
wider sphere. What it has lost in respect of domestic, 
it has gained, and far more also, in regard of imperial 
affairs. At present the direct relations of India, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Africa and the rest, 
are with the Crown. It is not merely the symbol but 
the real bond of unity. As, without the relation 
of each of its provinces to the Supreme Pontiff, 
the cosmopolitan and many-nationed Church which 
centres at Rome could not hold together, so, without 
the relation of each of its parts to the King, the 
British Empire would fall asunder and be dispersed. 
What, indeed, are English cabinet ministers to the 
princes of India? Not even names. How many 
among the Indian millions, or those other darker 
and barbarous millions who live behind the African 
coast, have so much as heard of the existence 
of the British Parliament? Even Canadians and 
Australians, our own kinsmen, are but faintly inter- 
ested in the struggles and questions of political 
parties here in England; they have their own 
affairs. And, conversely, how many men in England 
could recite the names of the present Prime Ministers 
of each Colony? But in all these lands, east and west, 
the holder of the Throne is to every man his own sove- 
reign. A Real Presence, if one may so speak, makes 
itself felt throughout the world. An ordinary English 
nobleman goes out to India, or to Canada, or to 
Australia, and carries with him, such is the magic of 
imagination, the atmosphere of imperial majesty. It is 
not race, nor law, nor common language, nor similar 
institutions, nor religion, nor military force that holds 
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together this strange aggregation of many races, many 
laws, many languages, many institutions and kinds of 
government, many religions, and strong peoples capable, 
if they chose, of achieving independence. The bond is 
not the British Parliament; it is not the British Cabinet; 
it is the Imperial Crown. To this central point all lines 
converge from all the ends of the earth. Iadeas to rule 
men through imagination must be incarnate; and, if 
they are to rule great masses of men in every degree of 
civilisation and intelligence, must be embodied in a 
form easily understood by the simplest through their 
experience of family life. There are not many Miltons 
in the world whose strength of imagination can clothe 
abstractions, and a Republic, like some forms of 
religion, is only suited to a few homogeneous peoples. 
England or Australia might be a Republic; not so the 
British Empire. 

On a lovely June morning, in the year 1897, a 
wondrous pageant moved through the enchanted streets 
of London. Squadron by squadron, and battery by 
battery, a superb cavalry and artillery went by—the 
symbol of the fighting strength of the United Kingdom. 
There went by also troops of mounted men, more care- 
lessly riding and more lightly eyuipped—those who 
came from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa to give a deeper meaning to the royal triumph ; 
and black-skinned soldiers and yellow, and the fine 
representatives of the Indian warrior races. Generals 
and statesmen went by, and a glittering cavalcade of 
English and Continental princes, and the whole pro- 
cession was a preparation—for what? A carriage 
at last, containing a quiet-looking old lady, in 
dark and simple attire; and at every point where this 
carriage passed through seven miles of London streets, 
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in rich quarters and poor, a shock of strong emotion 
shot through the spectators, on pavement and on 
balcony, at windows and on housetops. They had seen 
the person in whom not only were vested the ancient 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but who 
was also at once the symbol and the actual bond of 
union of the greatest and most diversified of secular 
empires. 
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30 Vict. C. 3—DOMINION OF CANADA 
CONSTITUTION ACT 


WNote.—Some sections of the following Act are omitted, as being of merely 
temporary effect or interest, or as not material to the present purpose. 


CAP. BVL 


An Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and the Government thereof; and for Pur- 


poses connected therewith. 
[29th March 1867. ] 


WHEREAS the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotra, and New Bruns- 
wick have expressed their Desire to be federally united into One 
Dominion under the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a Constitution similar in Principle to 
that of the United Kingdom : 

And whereas such a Union would conduce to the Welfare of 
the Provinces and promote the Interests of the British Empire: 

And whereas on the Establishment of the Union by Authority 
of Parliament it is expedient, not only that the Constitution of 
the Legislative Authority in the Dominion be provided for, but 
also that the Nature of the Executive Government therein be 
declared : 

And whereas it is expedient that Provision be made for the 
eventual Admission into the Union of other parts of British North 
America : 

Be it therefore enacted and declared by the Queen’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as 


follows : 


I.— PRELIMINARY. 


1. This Act may be cited as The British North America Act, Short Title. 
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2. The Provisions of this Act referring to Her Majesty the 
Queen extend also to the Heirs and Successors of Her Majesty, 
Kings and Queens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


IIL.—UNION. 


3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice 
of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, to declare by 
Proclamation that, on and after a Day therein appointed, not 
being more than Six Months after the passing of this Act, the 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick shall form 
and be One Dominion under the name of Canada; and on and 
after that Day those Three Provinces shall form and be One 
Dominion under that Name accordingly. 


4. The subsequent Provisions of this Act shall, unless it is 
otherwise expressed or implied, commence and have effect on and 
after the Union, that is to say, on and after the Day appointed for 
the Union taking effect. in the Queen’s Proclamation ; and in the 
same Provisions, unless it is otherwise expressed or implied, the 
Name Canada shall be taken to mean Canada as constituted under 
this Act. 


5. Canada shall be divided into Four Provinces, named Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


6. The Parts of the Province of Canada (as it exists at the 
passing of this Act) which formerly constituted respectively the 
Provinces of Upper Canada and Lower Canada shall be deemed to 
be severed, and shall form Two separate Provinces. The Part 
which formerly constituted the Province of Upper Canada shall 
constitute the Province of Ontario ; and the Part which formerly 
constituted the Province of Lower Canada shall constitute the 
Province of Quebec. 


7. The Provinces of Nova Scotva and New Brunswick shall have 
the same Limits as at the passing of this Act. 


8. In the general Census of the Population of Canada which 
is hereby required to be taken in the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, and in every Tenth Year thereafter, 
the respective Populations of the Four Provinces shall be dis- 
tinguished. 


III.—Exrcutive Power. 


9. The Executive Government and Authority of and over 
Canada is hereby declared to continue and be vested in the 
Queen. 
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10. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Governor 
General extend and apply to the Governor General for the Time 
being of Canada, or other the Chief Executive Officer or Adminis- 
trator for the Time being carrying on the Government of Canada 
on behalf and in the Name of the Queen, by whatever Title he 
is designated. 


11. There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the Govern- 
ment of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada; and the Persons who are to be Members of that Council 
shall be from Time to Time chosen and summoned by the Governor 
General and sworn in as Privy Councillors, and Members thereof 
may be from Time to Time removed by the Governor General. 


12. All Powers, Authorities, and Functions which under any 
Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of the Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Canada, Nova Scotia, or 
New Brunswick, are at the Union vested in or exerciseable by the 
respective Governors or Lieutenant Governors of those Provinces, 
with the Advice, or with the Advice and Consent, of the respective 
Executive Councils thereof, or in conjunction with those Councils, 
or with any Number of Members thereof, or by those Governors 
or Lieutenant Governors individually, shall, as far as the same 
continue in existence and capable of being exercised after the 
Union in relation to the Government of Canada, be vested in and 
exerciseable by the Governor General, with the Advice or with the 
Advice and Consent of or in conjunction with the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada, or any Members thereof, or by the Governor 
General individually, as the Case requires, subject nevertheless 
(except with respect to such as exist under Acts of the Parliament 
of Great Britain or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland) to be abolished or altered by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. 


13. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Governor 
General in Council shall be construed as referring to the Gover- 
nor General acting by and with the Advice of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada. 


14. It shall be lawful for the Queen, if Her Majesty thinks fit, 
to authorize the Governor General from Time to Time to appoint 
any Person or any Persons jointly or severally to be his Deputy or 
Deputies within any Part or Parts of Canada, and in that Capacity 
to exercise during the Pleasure of the Governor General such of 
the Powers, Authorities, and Functions of the Governor General 
as the Governor General deems it necessary or expedient to as- 
sign to him or them, subject to any Limitations or Directions 
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expressed or given by the Queen ; but the Appointment of such a 
Deputy or Deputies shall not affect the Exercise by the Governor 
General himself of any Power, Authority, or Function. 


15. The Command-in-Chief of the Land and Naval Militia, and 
of all Naval and Military Forces, of and in Canada, is hereby 
declared to continue and be vested in the Queen. 


16. Until the Queen otherwise directs, the Seat of Government 
of Canada shall be Ottawa. 


IV.—LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


17. There shall be One Parliament for Canada, consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House 
of Commons. 

18. The Privileges, Immunities, and Powers to be held, en- 
joyed, and exercised by the Senate and by the House of Commons 
and by the Members thereof respectively shall be such as are from 
Time to Time defined by Act of the Parliament of Canada, but so 
that the same shall never exceed those at the passing of this Act 
held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and by 
the Members thereof. 

19. The Parliament of Canada shall be called together not 
later than Six Months after the Union. 


20, There shall be a Session of the Parliament of Canada once 
at least in every Year, so that Twelve Months shall not intervene 
between the last Sitting of the Parliament in one Session and its 
first Sitting in the next Session, 


The Senate. 


21. The Senate shall, subject to the Provisions of this Act, 
consist of Seventy-two Members, who shall be styled Senators. 

22. In relation to the Constitution of the Senate Cunada shall 
be deemed to consist of Three Divisions : 

1. Ontaria ; 

2. Quebec ; 

3. The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; 
which Three Divisions shall (subject to the Provisions of this Act) 
be equally represented in the Senate as follows: Ontario by 
Twenty-four Senators ; Quebec by Twenty-four Senators; and 
the Maritime Provinces by Twenty-four Senators, Twelve thereof 
representing Nova Scotia, and Twelve theroof representing New 
Brunswick. 
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In the Case of Quebec each of the Twenty-four Senators 
representing that Province shall be appointed for One of the 
Twenty-four Electoral Divisions of Lower Canada specified in 


Schedule A to Chapter One of the Consolidated Statutes of 
Canada. 


23. The Qualifications of a Senator shall be as follows: 

(1.) He shall be of the full Age of Thirty Years : 

(2. ) He shall be either a natural-born Subject of the Queen, 
or a Subject of the Queen naturalized by an Act of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or of the Legislature of one of the Provinces of Upper 
Canada, Lower Canada, Canada, Nova Scotia, or New 
Brunswick, before the Union, or of the Parliament of 
Canada after the Union: 

(3.) He shall be legally or equitably seised as of Freehold for 
his own Use and Benefit of Lands or Tenements held 
in Free and Common Socage, or seised or possessed for 
his own Use and Benefit of Lands or Tenements held 
in Francalleu or in Roture, within the Province for 
which he is appointed, of the Value of Four thousand 
Dollars, over and above all Rents, Dues, Debts, 
Charges, Mortgages, and Incumbrances due or pay- 
able out of or charged on or affecting the same : 

(4.) His Real and Personal Property shall be together worth 
Four thousand Dollars over and above his Debts and 
Liabilities : 

(5.) He shall be resident in the Province for which he is 
appointed : 

(6.) In the case of Quebec he shall have his Real Property 
Qualification in the Electoral Division for which he is 
appointed, or shall be resident in that Division. 


24. The Governor General shall from Time to Time, in the 
Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Canada, 
summon qualified Persons to the Senate; and, subject to the 
Provisions of this Act, every Person so summoned shall become 
and be a Member of the Senate and a Senator. 


25. Such Persons shall be first summoned to the Senate as 
the Queen by Warrant under Her Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual 
thinks fit to approve, and their Names shall be inserted in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of Union. 


96. If at any Time on the Recommendation of the Governor 
General the Queen thinks fit to direct that Three or Six Members 
be added to the Senate, the Governor General may by Summons 
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to Three or Six qualified Persons (as the Case may be), repre- 
senting equally the Three Divisions of Canada, add to the Senate 
accordingly. 
Reduction 27. In case of such Addition being at any Time made, the 
cae © Governor General shall not summon any Person to the Senate, 
Number. except on a further like Direction by the Queen on the like 
Recommendation, until each of the Three Divisions of Canada is 


represented by Twenty-four Senators and no more. 


Maximum 28. The Number of Senators shall not at any Time exceed 
Rumer of Seventy-eight. 

Tenure of 29. A Senator shall, subject to the Provisions of this Act, hold 
ane his Place in the Senate for Life. 


Resignation 30. A Senator may by Writing under his Hand addressed to 
ace in the Governor General resign his Place in the Senate, and there- 
upon the same shall be vacant. 


Disqualifi- 31. The Place of a Senator shall become vacant in any of the 
gation of following Cases : 
(1.) If for Two consecutive Sessions of the Parliament he 
fails to give his Attendance in the Senate : 
(2.) If he takes an oath or makes a Declaration or Acknow- 
ledgment of Allegiance, Obedience, or Adherence to 
a Foreign Power, or does an Act whereby he becomes 
a Subject or Citizen, or entitled to the Rights or Pri- 
vileges of a Subject or Citizen, of a Foreign Power: 
(3.) If he is adjudged Bankrupt or Insolvent, or applies for 
the Benefit of any Law relating to Insolvent Debtors, 
or becomes a public Defaulter : 
(4.) If he is attainted of Treason or convicted of Felony or 
of any infamous Crime: 
(5.) If he ceases to be qualified in respect of Property or of 
Residence; provided, that a Senator shall not be 
deemed to have ceased to be qualified in respect of 
Residence by reason only of his residing at the Seat 
of the Government of Canada while holding an Office 
under that Government requiring his presence there. 
ae. 32. When a Vacancy happens in the Senate by Resignation, 
in Senate. Death, or otherwise, the Governor General shall by Summons to a 
fit and qualified Person fill the Vacancy. 
Sect ve 33. If any Question arises respecting the Qualification of a 
tions and Senator or a Vacancy in the Senate the same shall be heard and 


Vacancies determined by the Senate. 
in Senate. 


ApEODy 34, The Governor General may from Time to Time, by Instru- 


Speaker of ment under the Great Seal of Canada, appoint a Senator to be 
enate. 
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Speaker of the Senate, and may remove him and appoint another 
in his Stead. 


35. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, the 
Presence of at least Fifteen Senators, including the Speaker, shall 
be necessary to constitute a Meeting of the Senate for the Exer- 
cise of its Powers. 


36. Questions arising in the Senate shall be decided by a 
Majority of Voices, and the Speaker shall in all Cases have a 
Vote, and when the Voices are equal the Decision shall be deemed 
to be in the Negative. 


The House of Commons. 


37. The House of Commons shall, subject to the Provisions of 
this Act, consist of One hundred and eighty-one Members, of 
whom EHighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, Sixty-five for Quebec, 
Nineteen for Nova Scotia, and Fifteen for New Brunswick. 


38. The Governor General shall from Time to Time, in the 
Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Canada, 
summon and call together the House of Commons. 


39, A Senator shall not be capable of being elected or of sitting 
or voting as a Member of the House of Commons. 


40. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick shall, for the Purposes of 
the Election of Members to serve in the House of Commons, be 
divided into Electoral Districts as follows: 


[Omitted.] 


[Sections 41-43 are omitted. They relate to continuance of 
existing Electoral Laws, till otherwise provided. ] 


[Sections 44-49, which relate to Election of Speaker and Rules 
of the House, are also omitted.] 


50. Every House of Commons shall continue for Five Years 
from the Day of the Return of the Writs for choosing the House 
(subject to be sooner dissolved by the Governor General), and no 
longer. 


51. On the Completion of the Census in the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one, and of each subsequent 
decennial Census, the Representation of the Four Provinces shall 
be readjusted by such Authority, in such Manner, and from such 
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Time, as the Parliament of Canada from Time to Time provides, 
subject and according to the following Rules: 


(1.) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members : 

(2.) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces 
such a Number of Members as will bear the same 
Proportion to the Number of its Population (ascer- 
tained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five 
bears to the Number of the Population of Quebec (so 
ascertained) : 

(3.) In the computation of the Number of Members for a 
Province a fractional Part not exceeding One Half of 
the whole Number requisite for entitling the Pro- 
vince to a Member shall be disregarded; but a frac- 
tional Part exceeding One Half of that Number shall 
be equivalent to the whole Number: 

(4.) On any such Readjustment the Number of Members for 
a Province shall not be reduced unless the proportion 
which the Number of the Population of the Province 
bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of 
Canada at the then last preceding Readjustment of 
the Number of Members for the Province is ascertained 
at the then latest Census to be diminished by One 
Twentieth Part or upwards: 

(5.) Such Readjustment shall not take effect until the 
Termination of the then existing Parliament. 


52. The number of Members of the House of Commons may be 
from Time to Time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate Representation of the Provinces prescribed 
by this Act is not thereby disturbed. 


Money Votes; Royal Assent. 


53. Bills for appropriating any Part of the Public Revenue, or 


for imposing any Tax or Impost, shall originate in the House of 
Commons. 


54. It shall not be lawful for the House of Commons to adopt 
or pass any Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill for the Appropria- 
tion of any Part of the Public Revenue, or of any Tax or Impost, 
to any Purpose that has not been first recommended to that House 
by Message of the Governor General in the Session in which such 
Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill is proposed. 


55. Where a Bill passed by the Houses of the Parliament is pre- 
sented to the Governor General for the Queen’s Assent, he shall 
declare, according to his Discretion, but subject to the Provisions 
of this Act and to Her Majesty’s Instructions, either that he 
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assents thereto in the Queen’s Name, or that he withholds the 
Queen’s Assent, or that he reserves the Bill for the Signification 
of the Queen’s Pleasure. 


56. Where the Governor-General assents to a Bill in the 
Queen’s Name, he shall by the first convenient Opportunity send 
an authentic Copy of the Act to One of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, and if the Queen in Council within Two 
Years after Receipt thereof by the Secretary of State thinks fit 
to disallow the Act, such Disallowance (with a Certificate of the 
Secretary of State of the Day on which the Act was received by 
him) being signified by the Governor General, by Speech or Message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament or by Proclamation, shall 
annul the Act from and after the Day of such Signification. 


57. A Bill reserved for the Signification of the Queen’s Pleasure 
shall not have any Force unless and until, within Two Years from 
the Day on which it was presented to the Governor General for 
the Queen’s Assent, the Governor General signifies, by Speech or 
Message to each of the Houses of the Parliament or by Proclama- 
tion, that it has received the Assent of the Queen in Council. 

An Entry of every such Speech, Message, or Proclamation shall 
be made in the Journal of each House, and a Duplicate thereof 
duly attested shall be delivered to the proper Officer to be kept 
among the Records of Canada. 


V.—PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS, 
Executive Power. 


58. For each Province there shall be an Officer, styled the 
Lieutenant Governor, appointed by the Governor General in 
Council by Instrument under the Great Seal of Canada. 


59, A Lieutenant Governor shall hold Office during the Pleasure 
of the Governor General; but any Lieutenant Governor appointed 
after the Commencement of the First Session of the Parliament 
of Canada shall not be removeable within Five Years from his 
Appointment, except for Cause assigned, which shall be communi- 
cated to him in Writing within One Month after the Order for his 
Removal is made, and shall be communicated by Message to the 
Senate and to the House of Commons within One Week thereafter 
if the Parliament is then sitting, and if not then within One Week 
after the Commencement of the next Session of the Parliament. 


60. The Salaries of the Lieutenant Governors shall be fixed 
and provided by the Parliament of Canada, 
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61. Every Lieutenant Governor shall, before assuming the 
Duties of his Office, make and subscribe before the Governor 
General or some Person authorised by him Oaths of Allegiance 
and Office similar to those taken by the Governor General. 


62. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Lieutenant 
Governor extend and apply to the Lieutenant Governor for the 
Time being of each Province, or other the Chief Executive Officer 
or Administrator for the Time being carrying on the Government 
of the Province, by whatever Title he is designated. 


63. The Executive Council of Ontario and of Quebec shall be 
composed of such Persons as the Lieutenant Governor from 
Time to Time thinks fit, and in the first instance of the follow- 
ing Officers, namely,—the Attorney General, the Secretary and 
Registrar of the Province, the Treasurer of the Province, the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Public Works, with in Quebec the Speaker of the 
Legislative Council and the Solicitor General. 


64, The Constitution of the Executive Authority in each of the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, subject to the 
Provisions of this Act, continue as it exists at the Union until 
altered under the Authority of this Act. 


65. All Powers, Authorities, and Functions which under any Act 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of the Legislature 
of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, or Canada, were or are before or at 
the Union vested in or exerciseable by the respective Governors 
or Lieutenant Governors of those Provinces, with the Advice or 
with the Advice and Consent of the respective Executive Councils 
thereof, or in conjunction with those Councils, or with any Number 
of Members thereof, or by those Governors or Lieutenant Gover- 
nors individually, shall, as far as the same are capable of being 
exercised after the Union in relation to the Government of Ontario 
and Quebec respectively, be vested in and shall or may be exercised 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and Quebec respectively, 
with the Advice or with the Advice and Consent of or in conjunc- 
tion with the respective Executive Councils, or any Members 
thereof, or by the Lieutenant Governor individually, as the Case 
requires, subject nevertheless (except with respect to such as exist 
under Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,) to be 
abolished or altered by the respective Legislatures of Ontario and 
Quebec. 
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66. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council shall be construed as referring to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province acting by and with the Advice of the 
Executive Council thereof. 


67. The Governor General in Council may from Time to Time 
appoint an Administrator to execute the Office and Functions of 
Lieutenant Governor during his Absence, Illness, or other In- 
ability. 


68. Unless and until the Executive Government of any Province 
otherwise directs with respect to that Province, the Seats of Gov- 
ernment of the Provinces shall be as follows, namely,—of Ontario, 
the City of Toronto; of Quebec, the City of Quebec, of Nova Scotia, 
the City of Halifax ; and of New Brunswick, the City of Fredericton. 


Legislative Power. 


1.—ONTARIO. 


69. There shall be a Legislature for Ontario conslsting of the 
Lieutenant Governor and of One House, styled the Legislative 
Assembly of Ontario. 


70. The Legislative Assembly of Ontario shall be composed of 
Highty-two Members, to be elected to represent the Highty-two 
Electoral Districts set forth in the First Schedule to this Act. 


2.—QUEBEO. 


71. There shall be a Legislature for Quebec consisting of the 
Lieutenant Governor and of Two Houses, styled the Legislative 
Council of Quebec and the Legislative Assembly of Quebec. 


72. The Legislative Council of Quebec shall be composed of 
Twenty-four Members, to be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor, in the Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great 
Seal of Quebec, one appointed to represent each of the Twenty- 
four Electoral Divisions of Lower Canada in this Act referred 
to, and each holding Office for the Term of his Life, unless the 
Legislature of Quebec otherwise provides under the Provisions 


of this Act. 


73. The Qualifications of the Legislative Councillors of Quebec 
shall be the same as those of the Senators for Quebec. 


74. The place of a Legislative Councillor of Quebec shall become 
vacant in the Cases, mutatis mutandis, in which the place of Senator 
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75. When a Vacancy happens in the Legislative Council of 
Quebec by Resignation, Death, or otherwise, the Lieutenant 
Governor, in the Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great 
Seal of Quebec, shall appoint a fit and qualified Person to fill 
the Vacancy. 


76. If any Question arises respecting the Qualification of a 
Legislative Councillor of Quebec, or a Vacancy in the Legislative 
Council of Quebec, the same shall be heard and determined by the 
Legislative Council. 


77. The Lieutenant Governor may from Time to Time, by 
Instrument under the Great Seal of Quebec, appoint a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Quebec to be Speaker thereof, and 
may remove him and appoint another in his Stead. 


78. Until the Legislature of Quebec otherwise provides, the 
Presence of at least Ten Members of the Legislative Council, 
including the Speaker, shall be necessary to constitute a Meeting 
for the Exercise of its Powers. 


79. Questions arising in the Legislative Council of Quebec shall 
be decided by a Majority of Voices, and the Speaker shall in all 
Cases have a Vote, and when the Voices are equal the Decision 
shall be deemed to be in the Negative. 


80. The Legislative Assembly of Quebec shall be composed of 
Sixty-five Members, to be elected to represent the Sixty-five 
Electoral Divisions or Districts of Lower Canada in this Act re- 
ferred to, subject to Alteration thereof by the Legislature of 
Quebec: Provided that it shall not be lawful to present to the 
Lieutenant Governor of Quebec for Assent any Bill for altering the 
Limits of any of the Electoral Divisions or Districts mentioned in 
the Second Schedule to this Act, unless the Second and Third 
Readings of such Bill have been passed in the Legislative As- 
sembly with the Concurrence of the Majority of the Members 
representing all those Electoral Divisions or Districts, and the 
Assent shall not be given to such Bill unless an Address has been 
presented by the Legislative Assembly to the Lieutenant Governor 
stating that it has been so passed. 


3.—ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


81. The Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec respectively shall be 
called together not later than Six Months after the Union. 


82. The Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and of Quebec shall 
from Time to Time, in the Queen’s Name, by Instrument under 
the Great Seal of the Province, summon and call together the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province. 
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83. Restriction on Election of Holders of Offices.’ [Omitted.] 


84. Continuance of existing Election Laws. [Omitted.] 


85. Every Legislative Assembly of Ontario and every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Quebec shall continue for Four Years from the 
Day of the Return of the Writs for choosing the same (subject 
nevertheless to either the Legislative Assembly of Ontario or the 
Legislative Assembly of Quebec being sooner dissolved by the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province), and no longer. 


86. There shall be a Session of the Legislature of Ontario and 
of that of Quebec once at least in every Year, so that Twelve 
Months shall not intervene between the last Sitting of the Legis- 
lature in each Province in one Session and its first Sitting in the 
next Session. 


87. The following Provisions of this Act respecting the House 
of Commons of Canada shall extend and apply to the Legislative 
Assemblies of Ontario and Quebec, that is to say,—the Provisions 
relating to the Election of a Speaker originally and on Vacancies, 
the Duties of the Speaker, the Absence of the Speaker, the 
Quorum, and the Mode of voting, as if those Provisions were 
here re-enacted and made applicable in Terms to each such Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


4.—Nova ScoTiA AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


88. The Constitution of the Legislature of each of the Pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, subject to the Pro- 
visions of this Act, continue as it exists at the Union until altered 
under the Authority of this Act; and the House of Assembly of 
New Brunswick existing at the passing of this Act shall, unless 
sooner dissolved, continue for the Period for which it was elected. 


5.—ONTARIO, QUEBEC, AND Nova Scorta. 


89. Each of the Lieutenant Governors of Ontario, Quebec, and 
Nova Scotia shall cause Writs to be issued for the First Election of 
Members of the Legislative Assembly thereof in such Form and 
by such Person as he thinks fit, and at such Time and addressed 
to such Returning Officer as the Governor General directs, and so 
that the First Election of Member of Assembly for any Electoral 
District or any Subdivision thereof shall be held at the same 
Time and at the same Places as the Election for a Member to 
serve in the House of Commons of Canada for that Electoral 
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6.—THE Four PROVINCES. 


Application 90. The following Provisions of this Act respecting the Parlia- 
peers: ment of Canada, namely,—the Provisions relating to Appropriation 
Provisions and Tax Bills, the Recommendation of Money Votes, the Assent 
fre rime to Bills, the Disallowance of Acts, and the Signification of Plea- 
Votes, &c. sure on Bills reserved,—shall extend and apply to the Legislatures 
of the several Provinces as if those Provisions were here re- 
enacted and made applicable in Terms to the respective Provinces 
and the Legislatures thereof, with the Substitution of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Province for the Governor General, of the 
Governor General for the Queen and for a Secretary of State, of 


One Year for Two Years, and of the Province for Canada. 


VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS. 


Powers of the Parliament. 


Legislative 91. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice 
poet and Consent of the Senate and House of Commons, to make Laws 
of Canada. for the Peace, Order, and good Government of Canada, in relation 
to all Matters not coming within the Classes of Subjects by this 
Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces; 
and for greater Certainty, but not so as to restrict the Generality 
of the foregoing Terms of this Section, it is hereby declared that 
(notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive Legislative 
Authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all Matters 
coming within the Classes of Subjects next hereinafter enume- 
rated; that is to say,— 
1. The Public Debt and Property. 
2. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 
3. The raising of Money by any Mode or System of Taxation. 
4, The borrowing of Money on the Public Credit. 
5. Postal Service. 
6. The Census and Statistics. 
7. Militia, Military, and Naval Service, and Defence. 
8. The fixing of and providing for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Civil and other Officers of the Government of 
Canada. 
9. Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, and Sable Island. 
10, Navigation and Shipping. 
11. Quarantine and the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Marine Hospitals. 
12. Sea Coast and Inland Fisheries. 
13. Ferries between a Province and any British or Foreign 
Country or between Two Provinces. 


29. 
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. Currency and Coinage. 
. Banking, Incorporation of Banks, and the Issue of Paper 


Money. 


. Savings Banks. 

. Weights and Measures. 

. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

. Interest. 

. Legal Tender. 

. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

. Patents of Invention and Discovery. 

. Copyrights. 

. Indians, and Lands reserved for the Indians. 
. Naturalization and Aliens. 

. Marriage and Divorce. 

. The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts 


of Criminal Jurisdiction, but including the Procedure 
in Criminal Matters. 


. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of 


Penitentiaries. 

Such Classes of Subjects as are expressly excepted in 
the Enumeration of the Classes of Subjects by this 
Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the 
Provinces. 


And any Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects 
enumerated in this Section shall not be deemed to come within 
the Class of Matters of a local or private Nature comprised in the 
Enumeration of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces. 


Eaclusive Powers of Provincial Legislatures. 


92. In each Province the Legislature may exclusively make 
Laws in relation to Matters coming within the Classes of Subjects 
next herein-after enumerated ; that is to say,— 

1. The Amendment from Time to Time, notwithstanding 


anything in this Act, of the Constitution of the 
Province, except as regards the Office of Lieutenant 
Governor. 


2. Direct Taxation within the Province in order to the 


raising of a Revenue for Provincial Purposes. 


3. The borrowing of Money on the sole Credit of the 


Province, 


4, The Establishment and Tenure of Provincial Offices and 


the Appointment and Payment of Provincial Officers. 


5. The Management and Sale of the Public Lands belonging 


to the Province and of the Timber and Wood thereon. 
v4 
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. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of 


Public and Reformatory Prisons in and for the 
Province. 


. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of 


Hospitals, Asylums, Charities, and Hleemosynary 
Institutions in and for the Province, other than 
Marine Hospitals. 


. Municipal Institutions in the Province. 
. Shop, Saloon, Tavern, Auctioneer, and other Licences in 


order to the raising of a Revenue for Provincial, 
Local, or Municipal Purposes. 

Local Works and Undertakings other than such as are of 
the following Classes :— 

a. Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, Canals, 
Telegraphs, and other Works and Undertakings 
connecting the Province with any other or 
others of the Provinces, or extending beyond 
the Limits of the Province: 

. Lines of Steam Ships between the Province and 
any Brotesh or Foreign Country : 

. Such Works as, although wholly situate within 
the Province, are before or after their Execu- 
tion declared by the Parliament of Canada to 
be for the general Advantage of Canada or 
for the Advantage of Two or more of the 
Provinces. 

The Incorporation of Companies with Provincial Objects. 

The Solemnization of Marriage in the Province. 

Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 

The Administration of Justice in the Province, including 
the Constitution, Maintenance, and Organization of 
Provincial Courts, both of Civil and of Criminal 
Jurisdiction, and including Procedure in Civil Mat- 
ters in those Courts. 

The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or 
Imprisonment for enforcing any Law of the Province 
made in relation to any Matter coming within any of 
the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this Section. 

Generally all Matters of a merely local or private Nature 
in the Province. 


Education. 


Legislation 93. In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively 


respecting 


Education, ™make Laws in relation to Education, subject and according to the 
following Provisions :— 
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(1.) Nothing in any such Law shall prejudicially affect any 
Right or Privilege with respect to Denominational 
Schools which any Class of Persons have by Law in 
the Province at the Union : 

(2.) All the Powers, Privileges, and Duties at the Union by 
Law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the 
Separate Schools and School Trustees of the Queen’s 
Roman Catholic Subjects shall be and the same are 
hereby extended to the Dissentient Schools of the 
Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic Subjects in 
Quebec : 

(3.) Where in any Province a System of Separate or Dis- 
sentient Schools exists by Law at the Union or is 
thereafter established by the Legislature of the Pro- 
vince, an Appeal shall lie to the Governor General in 
Council from any Act or Decision of any Provincial 
Authority affecting any Right or Privilege of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic Minority of the Queen’s 
Subjects in relation to Education : 

(4.) In case any such Provincial Law as from Time to Time 
seems to the Governor General in Council requisite 
for the due Execution of the Provisions of this Section 
is not made, or in case any Decision of the Governor 
General in Council on any Appeal under this Section 
is not duly executed by the proper Provincial Authority 
in that Behalf, then and in every such Case, and as far 
only as the Circumstances of each Case require, the 
Parliament of Canada may make remedial Laws for 
the due Execution of the Provisions of this Section 
and of any Decision of the Governor General in Council 
under this Section. 


Uniformity of Laws in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


94, Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Parliament of Legislation 
Canada may make Provision for the Uniformity of all or any of the fevaiee, - 
Laws relative to Property and Civil Rights in Ontarzo, Nova Scotia, sors 
and New Brunswick, and of the Procedure of all or any of the Provinces. 
Courts in those Three Provinces, and from and after the passing 
of any Act in that Behalf the Power of the Parliament of Canada 
to make Laws in relation to any Matter comprised in any such Act 
shall, notwithstanding anything in this Act, be unrestricted; but 
any Act of the Parliament of Canada making Provision for such 
Uniformity shall not have effect in any Province unless and 


until it is adopted and enacted as Law by the Legislature 
thereof. 
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Agriculture and Immigration. 


95. In each Province the Legislature may make Laws in relation 
to Agriculture in the Province, and to Immigration into the Pro- 
vince; and it is hereby declared that the Parliament of Canada 
may from Time to Time make Laws in relation to Agriculture in 
all or any of the Provinces, and to Immigration into all or any of 
the Provinces; and any Law of the Legislature of a Province 
relative to Agriculture or to Immigration shall have effect in and 
for the Province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to 
any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


VII.—J UDICATURE. 


96. The Governor General shall appoint the Judges of the 
Superior, District, and County Courts in each Province, except 
those of the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


97. Until the Laws relative to Property and Civil Rights in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the Procedure of the 
Courts in those Provinces, are made uniform, the Judges of the 
Courts of those Provinces appointed by the Governor General 
shall be selected from the respective Bars of those Provinces. 


98. The Judges of the Courts of Quebec shall be selected from 
the Bar of that Province. 


99. The Judges of the Superior Courts shall hold Office during 
good Behaviour, but shall be removeable by the Governor General 
on Address of the Senate and House of Commons, 


100. The Salaries, Allowances, and Pensions of the Judges of 
the Superior, District, and County Courts (except the Courts of 
Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), and of the Admiralty 
Courts in Cases where the Judges thereof are for the Time being 
paid by Salary, shall be fixed and provided by the Parliament of 
Canada. 


101. The Parliament of Canada may, notwithstanding anything 
in this Act, from Time to Time provide for the Constitution, 
Maintenance, and Organisation of a General Court of Appeal for 
Canada, and for the Establishment of any additional Courts for the 
better Administration of the Laws of Canada. 


VIII.—Revenvurs; Dusrs; Assnts; Taxation, 


102. All Duties and Revenues over which the respective Legis- 
latures of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick before and at 
the Union had and have Power of Appropriation, except such 
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Portions thereof as are by this Act reserved to the respective 
Legislatures of the Provinces, or are raised by them in accordance 
with the special Powers conferred on them by this Act, shall form 
One Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the Public 
Service of Canada in the Manner and subject to the Charges in 
this Act provided. 


103. The Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada shall be per- 


manently charged with the Costs, Charges, and Expenses incident 


to the Collection, Management, and Receipt thereof, and the same 
shall form the First Charge thereon, subject to be reviewed and 
audited in such Manner as shall be ordered by the Governor 
General in Council until the Parliament otherwise provides, 


104. The annual Interest of the Public Debts of the several 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick at the Union 
shall form the Second Charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of Canada. 


105. Unless altered by the Parliament of Canada, the Salary 
of the Governor General shall be Ten thousand Pounds Sterling 
Money of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, pay- 
able out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, and the 
same shall form the Third Charge thereon. 


106. Subject to the several Payments by this Act charged on 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, the same shall be 
appropriated by the Parliament of Canada for the Public Service. 


107. All Stocks, Cash, Banker’s Balances, and Securities for 
Money belonging to each Province at the Time of the Union, 
except as in this Act mentioned, shall be the property of Canada, 
and shall be taken in Reduction of the Amount of the respective 
Debts of the Provinces at’ the Union. 


108. The Public Works and Property of each Province, enu- 
merated in the Third Schedule to this Act, shall be the Property 
of Canada. 

109. All Lands, Mines, Minerals, and Royalties belonging to 
the several Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
at the Union, and all Sums then due or payable for such Lands, 
Mines, Minerals, or Royalties, shall belong to the several Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick in which the 
same are situate or arise, subject to any Trusts existing in respect 
thereof, and to any Interest other than that of the Province in 
the same. 

110, All Assets connected with such Portions of the Public 
Debt of each Province as are assumed by that Province shall 
belong to that Province. 
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111. Canada shall be liable for the Debts and Liabilities of each 
Province existing at the Union. 


[Sections 112-116 relate to special provisions about existing 
provincial debts and are omitted. ] 


117. The several Provinces shall retain all their respective 
Public Property not otherwise disposed of in this Act, subject to 
the Right of Canada to assume any Lands or Public Property 
required for Fortifications or for the Defence of the Country. 


118, The following Sums shall be paid yearly by Canada to 
the several Provinces for the support of their Governments and 
Legislatures : 


Dollars. 
Ontarto 2 : : : . Eighty thousand. 
Quebec ; ; : ; . Seventy thousand. 
Nova Scotia . A : ; : Sixty thousand. 
New Brunswick . : ; é Fifty thousand. 


Two hundred and sixty thousand ; 


and an annual Grant in aid of each Province shall be made, equal 
to Kighty Cents yer Head of the Population as ascertained by the 
Census-of One thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and in the 
Case of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, by each subsequent De- 
cennial Census until the Population of each of those Two Provinces 
amounts to Four hundred thousand Souls, at which Rate such 
Grant shall thereafter remain. Such Grants shall be in full Settle- 
ment of all future Demands on Canada, and shall be paid half- 
yearly in advance to each Province; but the Government of 
Canada shall deduct from such grants, as against any Province, 
all Sums chargeable as Interest on the Public Debt of that Pro- 
vince in excess of the several Amounts stipulated in this Act. 


119, Further Grant to New Brunswick for ten years. [Omitted.] 


120. All Payments to be made under this Act, or in discharge 
of Liabilities created under any Act of the Provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick respectively, and assumed by 
Canada, shall, until the Parliament of Canada otherwise directs, 
be made in such Form and Manner as may from Time to Time be 
ordered by the Governor General in Council. 


121. All Articles of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of any 
one of the Provinces shall, from and after the Union, be admitted 
free into each of the other Provinces. 


122. The Customs and Excise Laws of each Province shall, 
subject to the Provisions of this Act, continue in force until 
altered by the Parliament of Canada. 
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123. Where Customs Duties are, at the Union, leviable on any 
Goods, Wares, or Merchandises in any two Provinces, those 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandises may, from and after the Union, 
be imported from one of those Provinces into the other of them 
on Proof of Payment of the Customs Duty leviable thereon in the 
Province of Exportation, and on payment of such further Amount 
(if any) of Customs Duty as is leviable thereon in the Province of 
Importation. 


124. Lumber Dues in New Brunswick. [Omitted.] 
/ 


125. No Lands or Property belonging to Canada or any Province 
shall be liable to Taxation. 


126. Such Portions of the Duties and Revenues over which the 
respective Legislatures of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick had 
before the Union Power of Appropriation as are by this Act re- 
served to the respective Governments or Legislatures of the Pro- 
vinces, and all Duties and Revenues raised by them in accordance 
with the special Powers conferred upon them by this Act, shall in 
each Province form One Consolidated Revenue Fund to be appro- 
priated for the Public Service of the Province. 


IX.— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


General. 


127. As to Legislative Councillors of Provinces becoming Sena-~ 
tors. [Omitted.] 


128. Every Member of the Senate or House of Commons of 
Canada shall before taking his Seat therein take and subscribe 
before the Governor General or some Person authorized by him, 
and every Member of a Legislative Council or Legislative Assembly 
of any Province shall before taking his Seat therein take and sub- 
scribe before the Lieutenant Governor of the Province or some 
Person authorised by him, the Oath of Allegiance contained in the 
Fifth Schedule to this Act; and every Member of the Senate of 
Canada and every Member of the Legislative Council of Quebec 
shall also, before taking his Seat therein, take and subscribe before 
the Governor General, or some Person authorized by him, the 
Declaration of Qualification contained in the same Schedule. 


129. Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all Laws in 
force in Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick at the Union, and 
all Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and all legal Com- 
missions, Powers, and Authorities, and all Officers, Judicial, 
Administrative, and Ministerial, existing therein at the Union, 
shall continue in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
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respectively, as if the Union had not been made; subject never- 
theless (except with respect to such as are enacted by or exist 
under Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain or of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland), to be 
repealed, abolished, or altered by the Parliament of Canada, or by 
the Legislature of the respective Province, according to the 
Authority of the Parliament or of that Legislature under this 
Act. 


130. Transfer of Officers to Canada. [Omitted.] 
131. Appointment of New Officers. [Omztted.] 


132. The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have all 
Powers necessary or proper for performing the Obligations of 
Canada or of any Province thereof, as Part of the British Empire, 
towards Foreign Countries, arising under Treaties between the 
Empire and such Foreign Couutries. 


133. Hither the English or the French Language may be used 
by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of the Parliament of 
Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both 
those Languages shall be used in the respective Records and 
Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be 
used by any Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing 
from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in or 
from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature 
of Quebec shall be printed and published in both those Languages. 


Ontario and Quebec. 


134. Until the Legislature of Ontario or of Quebec otherwise 
provides, the Lieutenant Governors of Ontario and Quebec may 
each appoint under the Great Seal of the Province the following 
Officers, to hold Office during Pleasure, that is to say,—the 
Attorney General, the Secretary and Registrar of the Province, 
the Treasurer of the Province, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
and the Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works, and in 
the Case of Quebec the Solicitor-General, and may, by Order of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, from Time to Time prescribe the 
Duties of those Officers, and of the several Departments over 
which they shall preside or to which they shall belong, and of the 
Officers and Clerks thereof, and may also appoint other and 
additional Officers to hold Office during Pleasure, and may from 
Time to Time prescribe the Duties of those Officers, and of the 
several Departments over which they shall preside or to which 
they shall belong, and of the Officers and Clerks thereof. 
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135. Until the Legislature of Ontario or Quebec otherwise Powers, 
- provides, all Rights, Powers, Duties, Functions, Responsibilities, ie 

or Authorities at the passing of this Act vested in or imposed on Officers. 
the Attorney General, Solicitor General, Secretary and Registrar 
of the Province of Canada, Minister of Finance, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, Commissioner of Public Works, and Minister of 
Agriculture and Receiver General, by any Law, Statute, or Or- 
dinance of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, or Canada, and not 
repugnant to this Act, shall be vested in or imposed on any 
Officer to be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor for the 
Discharge of the same or any of them; and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Public Works shall perform the Duties and 
Functions of the Office of Minister of Agriculture at the passing 
of this Act imposed by the Law of the Province of Canada, as well 
as those of the Commissioner of Public Works. 


[Sections 136 to 145 are of temporary interest, and are omitted] 


XJ.—ADMISSION OF OTHER COLONIES. 


146. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice Power to 
of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, on Addresses eee tales : 
from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada, and from the Houses ¢. into the 
of the respective Legislatures of the Colonies or Provinces of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, to admit 
those Colonies or Provinces, or any of them, into the Union, and 
on Address from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada to admit 
Rupert's Land and the North-western Territory, or either of them, 
into the Union, on such Terms and Conditions in each Case as are 
in the Addresses expressed and as the Queen thinks fit to approve, 
subject to the Provisions of this Act ; and the Provisions of any 
Order in Council in that Behalf shall have effect as if they had 
been enacted by the ‘Parliament of the United Kingdom of (reat 


Britain and Ireland. 


147. In case of the Admission of Newfowndland and Prince As to 
Representa- 


Edward Island, or either of them, each shall be entitled to a Re- tion of New- 
presentation in the Senate of Canada of Four Members, and foundland 
(notwithstanding anything in this Act) in case of the Admission ee 

of Newfoundland the normal Number of Senators shall be Seventy- senate. 
six and their maximum Number shall be Highty-two; but Prince 

Edward Island when admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in 

the third of the Three Divisions into which Canada is, in relation 

to the Constitution of the Senate, divided by this Act, and accord- 

ingly, after the Admission of Prince Edward Island, whether New- 

foundland is admitted or not, the Representation of Nova Scotia 


and New Brunswick in the Senate shall, as Vacancies occur, be 
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reduced from Twelve to Ten Members respectively, and the Re- 
presentation of each of those Provinces shall not be increased at 
any Time beyond Ten, except under the Provisions of this Act for 
the Appointment of Three or Six additional Senators under the 
Direction of the Queen. 


Tae THIRD SCHEDULE. 


Provincial Public Works and: Property to be the Property of 
Canada. 


. Canals, with Lands and Water Power connected therewith. 

. Public Harbours. 

. Lighthouses and Piers, and Sable Island. 

. Steamboats, Dredges, and Public Vessels. 

. Rivers and Lake Improvements. 

. Railways and Railway Stocks, Mortgages,and other Debts due 
by Railway Companies. 

7. Military Roads. 

8. Custom Houses, Post Offices, and all other Public Buildings, 
except such as the Government of Canada appropriate for 
the Use of the Provincial Legislatures and Governments. 

9, Property transferred by the Imperial Government, and known 
as Ordnance Property. 

10. Armouries, Drill Sheds, Military Clothing, and Munitions of 
War, and Lands set apart for general Public Purposes. 


Dopp WD = 


Tue FIFTH SCHEDULE. 


OatH oF ATLEGIANCE. 
I, A. B., do swear, That I will be faithful and bear true Alle- 
giance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Norzt.—The Name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the Time being is to be substituted from 
Time to Time, with proper Terms of Reference thereto. 


[The other Schedules are omitted.] 
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63 & 64 Vict. C. 12—-COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT 


CAf, Aa, 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. 
[9th July 1900.] 


WuHeErREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing 
of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby 
established : 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into 
the Commonwealth of other Australasian Colonies and possessions 
of the Queen: 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act. 


2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall 
extend to Her Majesty’s heirs and successors in the sovereignty 
of the United Kingdom. 


3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, to declare by proclamation that, on and after a day 
therein appointed, not being later than one year after the passing 
of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is 
satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, 
of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Common- 


wealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But 
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the Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a 
Governor General for the Commonwealth. 


4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth shall take effect, on and after the day 
so appointed, But the Parliaments of the several colonies may at 
any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to come 
into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have 
made if the Constitution had taken effect at the passing of this 
Act. 


5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth under the Constitution, shall be binding on the 
courts, judges, and people of every State and of every part of 
the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of 
any State; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force 
on all British ships, the Queen’s ships of war excepted, whose 
first port of clearance and whose port of destination are in the 
Commonwealth. 


6. “The Commonwealth” shall mean the Commonwealth of 
Australia as established under this Act. 


“The States” shall mean such of the colonies of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western 
Australia, and South Australia, including the northern territory 
of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Common- 
wealth, and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into 
or established by the Commonwealth as States; and each of such 
parts of the Commonwealth shall be called “a State.” 


“ Original States ” shall mean such States as are parts of the 
Commonwealth at its establishment. 


7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby 
repealed, but so as not to affect any laws passed by the Federal 
Council of Australasia and in force at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. 


Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth, or as to any colony not being a State 
by the Parliament thereof. 


8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 
1895, shall not apply to any colony which becomes a State of the 
Commonwealth; but the Commonwealth shall be taken to be a 
self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 


9, The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows:— 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 


This Constitution is divided as follows :— 
Chapter I. The Parliament: 
Part i. General: 
Part iu. The Senate: 
Part iii. The House of Representatives : 
Part iv. Both Houses of the Parliament : 
Part v. Powers of the Parliament: 
Chapter II. The Executive Government : 4 
Chapter III. The Judicature: 
Chapter IV. Finance and Trade: 
Chapter VV. The States: 
Chapter VI. New States: 
Chapter VII. Miscellaneous : 
Chapter VIII. Alteration of the Constitution. 
The Schedule. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARLIAMENT. 
Part I.—General. 


1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested Legislative 
in a Federal Parliament, which shall consist of the Queen,a Senate, POWe: 
and a House of Representatives, and which is hereinafter called 
“The Parliament,” or “The Parliament of the Commonwealth.” 


2. A Governor General appointed by the Queen shall be Her governor 
Majesty’s representative in the Commonwealth, and shall have General. 
and may exercise in the Commonwealth during the Queen’s 
pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and 
functions of the Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign 
to him. 


3. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consoli- gajary of 
dated Revenue fund of the Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor 
: . . General. 
Governor General, an annual sum which, until the Parliament 
otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 
The salary of a Governor General shall not be altered during 


his continuance in office. 


4, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor Provisions 
General extend and apply to the Governor General for the time [latins to 
being, or such person as the Queen may appoint to administer the General. 


Government of the Commonwealth; but no such person shall be 
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entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect 
of any other office during his administration of the Government 
of the Commonwealth. 


5, The Governor General may appoint such times for holding 
the sessions of the Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from 
time to time, by Proclamation or otherwise, prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, and may in like manner dissolve the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned 
to meet not later than thirty days after the day appointed for the 
return of the writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six 
months after the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in 
every year, so that twelve months shall not intervene between the 
last sitting of the Parliament in one session and its first sitting in 
the next! session. 


Part I1.—The Senate. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, 
directly chosen by the people of the State, voting, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise pro- 
vides, the Parliament of the State of Queensland, if that State be 
an Original State, may make laws dividing the State into divisions 
and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be 
one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six 
senators for each Original State. The Parliament may make laws 
increasing or diminishing the number of senators for each State, 
but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less 
than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the 
names of the senators chosen for each State shall be certified by 
the Governor to the Governor General. 


8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each 
State that which is prescribed by this Constitution, or by the 
Parliament, as the qualification for electors of members of the 
House of Representatives; but in the choosing of senators each 
elector shall vote only once. 


9. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws pre- 
scribing the method of choosing senators, but so that the method 
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shall be uniform for all the States. Subject to any such law, the 
Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing the senators for that State. 


The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the 
times and places of election of senators for the State. 


10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to 
this Constitution, the laws in force in each State, for the time 
being, relating to elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to 
elections of senators for the State. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, not- 
withstanding the failure of any State to provide for its repre- 
sentation in the Senate. 


12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for 
elections of senators for the State. In case of the dissolution of 
the Senate the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
proclamation of such dissolution. 


13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after 
each first meeting of the Senate following a dissolution thereof, 
the Senate shall divide the senators chosen for each State into two 
classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable; and the places 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expira- 
tion of the third year, and the places of those of the second class 
at the expiration of the sixth year, from the beginning of their 
term of service; and afterwards the places of senators shall become 
vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service. 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made in the year at 
the expiration of which the places are to become vacant. 

For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator 
shall be taken to begin on the first day of January following the 
day of his election, except in the cases of the first election and of 
the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, when it shall 
be taken to begin on the first day of January preceding the day of 
his election. 


14. Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased 
or diminished, the Parliament of the Commonwealth may make 
such provision for the vacating of the places of senators for the 
State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation, 


15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expira- 
tion of his term of service, the Houses of Parliament of the State 
for which he was chosen shall, sitting and voting together, choose 
a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
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until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever 
first happens. But if the Houses of Parliament of the State are 
not in session at the time when the vacancy is notified, the 
Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council 
thereof, may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration 
of fourteen days after the beginning of the next session of the 
Parliament of the State, or until the election of a successor, 
whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of 
Representatives, or at the next election of senators for the State, 
whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the term has not then 
expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election 
uutil the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified 
by the Governor of the State to the Governor General. 


16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of 
a member of the House of Representatives, 


17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; 
and as often as the office of President becomes vacant the Senate 
shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a 
senator. He may be removed from office by a vote of the Senate, 
or he may resign his office or his seat by writing addressed to the 
Governor General. 


18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate 
may choose a senator to perform his duties in his absence. 


19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or 
to the Governor General if there is no President or if the President 
is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his place, which there- 
upon shall become vacant. 


20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two con- 
secutive months of any session of the Parliament he, without the 
permission of the Senate, fails to attend the Senate. 


21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, 
or if there is no President or if the President is absent from the 
Commonwealth the Governor General, shall notify the same to the 
Governor of the State in the representation of which the vacancy 
has happened. 


22, Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of 
at least one-third of the whole number of the scnators shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Senate for the exercise of 
its powers, 
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23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a 
majority of votes, and each senator shall have one vote. The 
President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote; and when the 
votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Part III—The House of Representatives. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
directly chosen by the people of the Commonwealth, and the 
number of such members shall be, as nearly as practicable, twice 
the number of the senators. 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in 
proportion to the respective numbers of their people, and shall, 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, be determined, whenever 
necessary, in the following manner :— 

Gi.) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of 
the people of the Commonwealth, as shown by the 
latest statistics of the Commonwealth, by twice the 
number of the senators: 

(ii.) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall 
be determined by dividing the number of the people 
of the State, as shown by the latest statistics of the 
Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, 
one more member shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything in this section, five members at 
least shall be chosen in each Original State. 


25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any 
State all persons of any race are disqualified from voting at elections 
for the more numerous House of the Parliament of the State, then, 
in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of the 
Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall 
not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the 
number of members to be chosen in each State at the first 
election shall be as follows :— 


New South Wales 3 ; ‘ twenty-three ; 
Victoria A : : ; : twenty ; 
Queensland . : ; : ; eight ; 

South Australia . : ‘ ; Six ; 


Tasmania . ; ; ; : five; 
Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the 
numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales ‘ : ; twenty-six; 
Victoria. y : F ; twenty-three ; 
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Queensland. : ; : : nine; 
South Australia . ; ‘ : seven ; 
Western Australia. ; ‘ five; 
Tasmania . : : : : five. 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make 
laws for increasing or diminishing the number of the members of 
the House of Representatives. 


28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three 
years from the first meeting of the House, and no longer, but may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor General. 


29, Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise pro- 
vides, the Parliament of any State may make laws for determining 
the divisions in each State for which members of the House of 
Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members to be 
chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of 
parts of different States. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one 
electorate. 


30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification 
of electors of members of the House of Representatives shall be in 
each State that which is prescribed by the law of the State as 
the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of 
Parliament of the State; but in the choosing of members each 
elector shall vote only once. 


31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to 
this Constitution, the laws in force in each State for the time 
being relating to elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to 
elections in the State of members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


32. The Governor General in Council may cause writs to be 
issued for general elections of members of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within 
ten days from the expiry of a House of Representatives or from 
the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 


33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Speaker shall issue his writ for the election of a new 
member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is absent from the 
Commonwealth the Governor General in Council may issue the 
writ, 
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34, Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications 
of a member of the House of Representatives shall be as 
follows :— 

(i.) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and 
must be an elector entitled to vote at the election of 
members of the House of Representatives, or a person 
qualified to become such elector, and must have been 
for three fyears at the least a resident within the limits 
of the Commonwealth as existing at the time when he 
is chosen: 

(ii.) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born 
or for at least five years naturalised under a law of the 
United Kingdom, or of a Colony which has become or 
becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a 
State. 


35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to 
the despatch of any other business, choose a member to be the 
Speaker of the House, and as often as the office of Speaker be- 
comes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a 
member. He may be removed from office by a vote of the House, 
or he may resign his office or his seat by writing addressed to the 
Governor General. 


36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of 
Representatives may choose a member to perform his duties in his 
absence. 


37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to 
the Governor General if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is 
absent from the Commonwealth, resign his place, which thereupon 
shall become vacant. 


38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two con- 
secutive months of any session of the Parliament he, without the 
permission of the House, fails to attend the House. 


39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at 
least one-third of the whole number of the members of the House 
of Representatives shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the House for the exercise of its powers. 


40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be 
determined by a majority of votes other than that of the Speaker 
The Speaker shall not vote unless the numbers are equal, and then 
he shall have a casting vote. 
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Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at 
elections for the more numerous House of the Parliament of a 
State shall, while the right continues, be prevented by any law of 
the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


42. Every senator and every member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall before taking his seat make and subscribe before 
the Governor General, or some person authorised by him, an oath 
or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the schedule 
to this Constitution. 


43, A member of either House of the Parliament shall be in- 
capable of being chosen or of sitting as a member of the other 
House. 


44, Any person who— 

(i.) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or 
adherence to a foreign power, or is a subject or a 
citizen or entitled to the rights or privileges of a 
subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii.) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is 
under sentence, or subject to be sentenced, for any 
offence punishable under the law of the Commonwealth 
or of a State by imprisonment for one year or longer: 
or 

(iii.) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 


(iv.) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pen- 
sion payable during the pleasure of the Crown out of 
any of the revenues of the Commonwealth: or 

(v.) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any 
agreement with the Public Service of the Common- 
wealth otherwise than as a member and in common 
with the other members of an incorporated company 
consisting of more than twenty-five persons: 

shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a 
member of the House of Representatives. 

But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the 
Queen’s Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, or of any of 
the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the receipt of pay, half 
pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the 
Queen’s navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or 
member of the naval or military forces of the Commonwealth 
by any person whose services are not wholly employed by the 
Commonwealth, 
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45.‘ If a senator or a member of the House of Representatives— 

(i.) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in 
the last preceding section: or 

(ii.) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, 
or otherwise, of any law relating to bankrupt or in- 
solvent debtors: or 

(iii.) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or 
honorarium for services rendered to the Common- 
wealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State: 

his place shall thereupon become vacant. 


46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person de- 
clared by this Constitution to be incapable of sitting as a senator 
or as a member of the House of Representatives shall, for every 
day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds to any person who sues for it in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question re- 
specting the qualification of a senator or of a member of the House 
of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy in either House of the 
Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either House, 
shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 


48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and 
each member of the House of Representatives shall receive an 
allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to be reckoned from the 
day on which he takes his seat. 

49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives, and of the members and the com- 
mittees of each House, shall be such as are declared by the Parlia- 
ment, and until declared shall be those of the Commons House of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and 
committees, at the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders 
with respect to— 

(i.) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities 
may be exercised and upheld: 


(ii.) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings 
either separately or jointly with the other House. 


Part V.—Powers of the Parliament. 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have 
power to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
the Commonwealth with respect to :— 
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(i.) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the 
States: 

(ii.) Taxation; but so as not to discriminate between States 
or parts of States: 

(iii.) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so 
that such bounties shall be uniform throughout the 
Commonwealth : 

(iv.) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Common- 
wealth : 

(v.) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

(vi.) The naval and military defence of) the Commonwealth 
and of the several States, and the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the laws of the Common- 
wealth : 

(vi.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys: 

(viii.) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 

(ix.) Quarantine: 

(x.) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi.) Census and statistics : 

(xii.) Currency, coinage, and legal tender: 

(xiii.) Banking, other than State banking ; also State banking 
extending beyond the limits of the State concerned, 
the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money: 

(xiv.) Insurance, other than State insurance; also State 
insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned : 

(xv.) Weights and measures : 

(xvi.) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 

(xvil.) Bankruptcy and insolvency: 

(xvili.) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade 
marks: 

(xix.) Naturalization and aliens: 

(xx.) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations 
formed within the limits of the Commonwealth: 

(xxi.) Marriage : 

(xxii.) Divorce and matrimonial causes; and in relation 
thereto, parental rights, and the custody and guar- 
dianship of infants : 

(xxiii.) Invalid and old-age pensions: 

(xxiv.) The service and execution throughout the Common- 
wealth of the civil and criminal process and the 
judgments of the courts of the States: 

(xxv.) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial 
proceedings of the States: 
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(xxvi.) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal 
race in any State, for whom it is deemed necessary 
to make special laws: 

(xxvii.) Immigration and emigration : 

(xxviii.) The influx of criminals : 

(xxix.) External affairs : 

(xxx.) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands 
of the Pacific : 

(xxxi.) The acquisition of property on just terms from any 
State or person for any purpose in respect of which 
the Parliament has power to make laws: 

(xxxil.) The control of railways with respect to transport for 
the naval and military purposes of the Common- 
wealth : 

(xxxili.) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any 
railways of the State on terms arranged between the 
Commonwealth and the State: 

(xxxiv.) Railway construction and extension in any State 
with the consent of that State: 

(xxxv.) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State: 

(xxxvi.) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes 
provision until the Parliament otherwise provides : 
(xxxvii.) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth by the Parliament or Parliaments of any State 
or States, but so that the law shall extend only to 
States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, 

or which afterwards adopt the law: 

(xxxviii.) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the 
request or with the concurrence of the Parliaments of 
all the States directly concerned, of any power which 
can at the establishment of this Constitution be 
exercised only by the Parliament of the United King- 
dom or by the Federal Council of Australasia : 

(xxxix.) Matters incidental to the execution of any power 
vested by this Constitution in the Parliament or in 
either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in 
any department or office of the Commonwealth. 


52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have 
exclusive power to make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 

(i.) The seat of government of the Commonwealth, and all 
places acquired by the Commonwealth for public 
purposes : 
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(ii.) Matters relating to any department of the public 
service the control of which is by this Constitution 
transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 

(iii.) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be 
within the exclusive power of the Parliament. 


53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or 
imposing taxation, shall not originate in the Senate. But 
a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue or 
moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing 
provisions for the imposition or appropriation of fines or other 
pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or payment or appro- 
priation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the 
proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, 
or proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordi- 
nary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase 
any proposed charge or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives any proposed law which the Senate may not amend, 
requesting, by message, the omission or amendment of any items 
or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if 
it thinks fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or 
without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal 
power with the House of Representatives in respect of all pro- 
posed laws. 


54, The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys 
for the ordinary annual services of the Government shall deal only 
with such appropriation. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition 
of taxation, and any provision therein dealing with any other 
matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of 
customs or of excise, shall deal with one subject of taxation 
only ; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal with duties 
of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with 
duties of excise only. 


56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of 
revenue or moneys shall not be passed unless the purpose of the 
appropriation has in the same session been recommended by 
message of the Governor General to the House in which the 
proposal originated. 
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57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, 
and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amend- 
ments to which the House of Representatives will not agree, and 
if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, 
in the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law 
with or without any amendments which have been made, sug- 
gested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails 
to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of 
Representatives will not agree, the Governor General may dissolve 
the Senate and the House of Representatives simultaneously. 
But such dissolution shall not take place within six months 
before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives 
by effluxion of time. 

If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again 
passes the proposed law, with or without any amendments which 
have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor 
General may convene a joint sitting of the members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and 
shall vote together upon the proposed law as last proposed by the 
House of Representatives, and upon amendments, if any, which 
have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by the 
other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an abso- 
lute majority of the total number of the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives shall be taken to have been carried, 
and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried 
is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives, it shall be 
taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment, and shall be presented to the Governor General for the 
Queen’s assent. 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment is presented to the Governor General for the Queen’s assent, 
he shall declare, according to his discretion, but subject to this 
Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he 
withholds assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s 
pleasure. 

The Governor General may return to the house in which it 
originated any proposed law so presented to him, and may transmit 
therewith any amendments which he may recommend, and the 
Houses may deal with the recommendation. 


59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the 
Governor General’s assent, and such disallowance on being made 
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known by the Governor General by speech or message to each of 
the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 


60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not 
have any force unless and until within two years from the day on © 
which it was presented to the Governor General for the Queen’s 
assent the Governor General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, that 
it has received the Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the 
Queen and is exerciseable by the Governor General as the Queen’s 
representative, and extends to the execution and maintenance of 
this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 


62. There shall be a Federal Executive Council to advise the 
Governor General in the government of the Commonwealth, and 
the members of the Council shall be chosen and summoned by the 
Governor General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 


63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the 
Governor General in Council shall be construed as referring to 
the Governor General acting with the advice of the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council. 


64. The Governor General may appoint officers to administer 
such departments of State of the Commonwealth as the Governor 
General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Governor General. They shall be members of the Federal Execu- 
tive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers of State for the 
Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold 
office for a longer period than three months unless he is or becomes 
a senator or a member of the House of Representatives. 


65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of 
State shall not exceed seven in number, and shall hold such offices 
as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the absence of provision, as 
the Governor General directs. 
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66. There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of 
the Ministers of State, an annual sum which, until the Parliament 


otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a 
year. 


67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment 
and removal of all other officers of the Executive Government of 
the Commonwealth shall be vested in the Governor General in 
Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor 
General in Council, or by a law of the Commonwealth to some 
other authority. 


68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of 
the Commonwealth is vested in the Governor General as the 
Queen’s representative. 


69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor 
General after the establishment of the Commonwealth the follow- 
ing departments of the public service in each State shall become 
transferred to the Commonwealth :— 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones: 

Naval and military defence : 

Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys: 
Quarantine. 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State 
shall become transferred to the Commonwealth on its estab- 
lishment. 


70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass 
to the Executive Government of the Commonwealth, all powers 
and functions which at the establishment of the Commonwealth 
are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any autho- 
rity of a Colony, shall vest in the Governor General, or in the 
Governor General in Council, or in the authority exercising similar 
powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE JUDICATURE. 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in 
a Federal Supreme Court, to be called the High Court of Aus- 
tralia, and in such other federal courts as the Parliament creates, 
and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. 
The High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many 
other Justices, not less than two, as the Parliament prescribes. 
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Judges’ ap- 72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other courts 
fae at created by the Parliament— . 
ae (i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor General in Council: 
: (ii.) Shall not be removed except by the Governor General 
in Council, on an address from both Houses of the 
Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity : 

(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may 
fix; but the remuneration shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office: 

Appellate 73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such excep- 
jurisdiction : 2 x : . 
ps os tions and subject to such regulations as the Parliament prescribes, 


to hear and determine appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders, 
and sentences— 

(i.) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original juris- 
diction of the High Court: 

(ii.) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal 
jurisdiction ; or of the Supreme Court of any State, or 
of any other court of any State from which at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to 
the Queen in Council: 

(iii.) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of 
law only: 

and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final 
and conclusive. 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament 
shall prevent the High Court from hearing and determining any 
appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in any matter in which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from 
such Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and 
restrictions on appeals to the Queen in Council from the Supreme 
Courts of the several States shall be applicable to appeals from 
them to the High Court. 


Appeal to 74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from 
Queen in} meds ‘ f mee 
Council. a decision of the High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, 


as to the limits znter se of the Constitutional powers of the Com- 
monwealth and those of any State or States, or as to the limits 
unter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, 
unless the High Court shall certify that the question is one which 
ought to be determined by Her Majesty in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special 
reason the certificate should be granted, and thereupon an appeal 
shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the question without 
further leave. 
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Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not 
impair any right which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by 
virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant special leave of appeal 
from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be 
asked, but proposed laws containing any such limitation shall be 
reserved by the Governor General for Her Majesty’s pleasure. 


75. In all matters— 

(i.) Arising under any treaty: 

(ii.) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other 
countries: 

(iii.) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being 
sued on behalf of the Commonwealth, is a party: 

(iv.) Between States, or between residents of different States, 
or between a State and a resident of another State. 

(v.) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an in- 
junction is sought against an officer of the Common- 
wealth: 

the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original juris- 
diction on the High Court in any matter— 
(i.) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its inter- 
pretation: 
(ii.) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament: 
(iii.) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction: 
(iv.) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the 
laws of different States. 


77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last 
two sections the Parliament may make laws— 

(i.) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than 
the High Court: 

(ii.) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any 
federal court shall be exclusive of that which belongs 
to or is invested in the courts of the States: 

(iii.) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction, 


78, The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed 
against the Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within 
the limits of the judicial power. 


79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by 
such number of judges as the Parliament prescribes. 


80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of 
the Commonwealth shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be 
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held in the State where the offence was committed, and if the 
offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes, 


CHAPTER IV. 
FINANCE AND TRADE. 


81, All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the purposes of the Com- 
monwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 


82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, 
management, and receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall 
form the first charge thereon; and the revenue of the Common- 
wealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of the 
expenditure of the Commonwealth. 


83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth except under appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting 
of the Parliament the Governor General in Council may draw from 
the Treasury and expend such moneys as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of any department transferred to the Commonwealth 
and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 


84. When any department of the public service of a State 
becomes transferred to the Commonwealth, all officers of the 
department shall become subject to the control of the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth. 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the 
Commonwealth shall, unless he is appointed to some other office 
of equal emolument in the public service of the State, be entitled 
to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other com- 
pensation, payable under the law of the State on the abolition of 
his office. 

Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Common- 
wealth shall preserve all his existing and accruing rights, and shall 
be entitled to retire from office at the time, and on the pension 
or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation 
of his service with the State. Such pension or retiring allowance 
shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth; but the State shall 
pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to bo calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his 
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whole term of service, and for the purpose of the calculation his 
salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by the State at the 
time of the transfer. 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
in the public service of a State, and who is, by consent of the 
Governor of the State with the advice of the Executive Council 
thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, 
shall have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a depart- 
ment transferred to the Commonwealth and were retained in the 
service of the Commonwealth. 


85. When any department of the public service of a State is 
transferred to the Commonwealth— 

(i.) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in 
connection with the department, shall become vested 
in the Commonwealth; but, in the case of the depart- 
ments controlling customs and excise and bounties, 
for such time only as the Governor General in Council 
may declare to be necessary : 

(ii.) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the 
State, of any kind used, but not exclusively used in 
connexion with the department; the value thereof 
shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, 
as nearly as may be, the manner in which the value of 
land, or of an interest in land, taken by the State for 
public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Common- 
wealth: 

(iii.) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the 
value of any property passing to the Commonwealth 
under this section; if no agreement can be made as 
to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined 
under laws to be made by the Parliament: 

(iv.) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, 
assume the current obligations of the State in respect 
of the department transferred. 


86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection 
and control of duties of customs and of excise, and the control of 
the payment of bounties, shall pass to the Executive Government 
of the Commonwealth. 


87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise pro- 
vides, of the net revenue of the Commonwealth from duties of 
customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 
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The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid 
to the several States, or applied towards the payment of interest 
on debts of the several States taken over by the Commonwealth. 


88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two 
years after the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 
(i.) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the reve- 
nues collected therein by the Commonwealth. 
(ii.) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth 
incurred solely for the maintenance or con- 
tinuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the 
Commonwealth ; 

(b) The proportion of the State, according to the 
number of its people, in the other expenditure 
of the Commonwealth. 

(iii.) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by 
month the balance (if any) in favour of the State. 


90. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power 
of the Parliament to impose duties of customs and of excise, and 
to grant bounties on the production or export of goods, shall 
become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the 
several States imposing duties of customs or of excise, or offering 
bounties on the production or export of goods, shall cease to have 
effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty lawfully 
made by or under the authority of the Government of any State 
shall be taken to be good if made before the thirtieth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and not otherwise. 


91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from grant- 
ing any aid to or bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other 
metals, nor from granting, with the consent of both Houses of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any 
aid to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, 
commerce, and intercourse among the States, whether by means 
of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods 
imported before the imposition of uniform duties of customs into 
any State, or into any Colony which, whilst the goods remain 
therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another 
State within two years after the imposition of such duties, be 
liable to any duty chargeable on the importation of such goods 
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into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of the 
goods on their importation. 


93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform 
duties of customs, and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise 
provides— 

(i.) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into 
a State and afterwards passing into another State for 
consumption, and the duties of excise paid on goods 
produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption, shall be 
taken to have been collected not in the former but in 
the latter State : 

(ii.) Subject to the last subsection, the Commonwealth shall 
credit revenue, debit expenditure, and pay balances to 
the several States as prescribed for the period preced- 
ing the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 


94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of 
customs, the Parliament may provide, on such basis as it deems 
fair, for the monthly payment to the several States of all surplus 
revenue of the Commonwealth. 


95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Par- 
lament of the State of Western Australia, if that State be an 
Original State, may, during the first five years after the imposition 
of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond 
the limits of the Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be col- 
lected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during 
the first of such years the duty chargeable on the goods under the 
law of Western Australia in force at the imposition of uniform 
duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, 
and one-fifth of such latter duty, and all duties imposed under 
this section shall cease at the expiration of the fifth year after the 
imposition of uniform duties. 

If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods 
under this section is higher than the duty imposed by the 
Commonwealth on the importation of the like goods, then such 
higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into 
Western Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 


96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise 
provides, the Parliament may grant financial assistance to any 
State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 
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97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force 
in any Colony which has become or becomes a State with respect 
to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of money on 
account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and 
audit of such receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt 
of revenue and the expenditure of money on account of the 
Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the 
Commonwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Common- 
wealth, were mentioned whenever the Colony, or the Government 
or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 

98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to 
trade and commerce extends to navigation and shipping, and to 
railways the property of any State. 


99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of 
trade, commerce, or revenue, give preference to one State or any 
part thereof over another State or any part thereof. 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of 
trade or commerce, abridge the right of a State or of the residents 
therein to the reasonable use of the waters of rivers for conserva- 
tion or irrigation. 

101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such 
powers of adjudication and administration as the Parliament 
deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, within the 
Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to 
trade and commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 

102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or 
commerce forbid, as to railways, any preference or discrimination 
by any State, or by any authority constituted under a State, if 
such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, or 
unjust to any State; due regard being had to the financial re- 
sponsibilities incurred by any State in connexion with the 
construction and maintenance of its railways. But no preference 
or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be 
taken to be undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, 
unless so adjudged by the Inter-State Commission. 

103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor General in Council: 

(ii.) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed 
within that time by the Governor General in Council, 
on an address from both Houses of the Parliament in 
the same session praying for such removal on the 
ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may 
fix; but such remuneration shail not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 
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104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any 
rate for the carriage of goods upon a railway, the property of a 
State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State Commission to be 
necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if 
the rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods 
passing into the State from other States. 


105, The Parliament may take over from the States their public 
debts as existing at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or a 
proportion thereof according to the respective numbers of their 
people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, and 
may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; 
and the States shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of 
the debts taken over, and thereafter the interest payable in respect 
of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the portions of 
the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several 
States, or if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, 
then the deficiency or the whole amount shall be paid by the 
several States. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth 
shall, subject to this Constitution, continue as at the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment 
of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance with 
the Constitution of the State. 

107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has 
become or becomes a State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution 
exclusively vested in the Parliament of the Commonwealth or 
withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or 
establishment of the State, as the case may be. 

108. Every law in force inya Colony which has become or 
becomes a State, and relating to any matter within the powers of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, subject to this Con- 
stitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is 
made in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the 
Parliament of the State shall have such powers of alteration and 
of appeal in respect of any such law as the Parliament of the 
Colony had until the Colony became a State. 

109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the 
Commonwealth, the latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to 
the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid, 
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110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the 
Governor of a State extend and apply to the Governor for the time 
being of the State, or other chief executive officer or administrator 
of the government of the State. 


111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the 
State to the Commonwealth; and upon such surrender, and the 
acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, such part of the State 
shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 


112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a 
State may levy on imports or exports, or on goods passing into or 
out of the State, such charges as may be necessary for executing 
the inspection laws of the State ; but the net produce of all charges 
so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth; and any such 
inspection laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth. 


113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids 
passing into any State or remaining therein for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of the State as if such 
liquids had been produced in the State. 


114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, raise or maintain any naval or military 
force, or impose any tax on property of any kind belonging to the 
Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on 
property of any kind belonging to a State. 


115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold 
and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debts. 


116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establish- 
ing any religion, or for imposing any religious observance, or for 
prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, and no religious test 
shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 


117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not 
be subject in any other State to any disability or discrimination 
which would not be equally applicable to him if he were a subject 
of the Queen resident in such other State. 


118, Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Com- 
monwealth to the laws, the public Acts and records, and the 
judicial proceedings of every State. 


119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against in- 
vasion and, on the application of the Executive Government of 
the State, against domestic violence, 
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120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its 
prisons of persons accused or convicted of offences against the 
laws of the Commonwealth, and for the punishment of persons 
convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI. 
New States. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or 
establish new States, and may upon such admission or establish- 
ment make or impose such terms and conditions, including the 
extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, as it 
thinks fit. 


122, The Parliament may make laws for the government of any 
territory surrendered by any State to and accepted by the Com- 
monwealth, or of any territory placed by the Queen under the 
authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise 
acquired by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation 
of such territory in either House of the Parliament to the extent 
and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the con- 


sent of the Parliament of a State,and the approval of the majority g 


of the electors of the State voting upon the question, increase, 
diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like 
consent, make provision respecting the effect and operation of any 
increase or diminution or alteration of territory in relation to any 
State affected. 


124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory 
from a State, but only with the consent of the Parliament thereof, 
and a new State may be formed by the union of two or more 
States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parlia- 
ments of the States affected. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be 
determined by the Parliament, and shall be within territory which 
shall have been granted to or acquired by the Commonwealth, and 
shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and shall be 
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in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one 
hundred miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred 
square miles, and such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown 
lands shall be granted to the Commonwealth without any pay- 
ment therefor. 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the 
seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorise the Governor General to appoint 
any person, or any persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or 
deputies within any part of the Commonwealth, and in that capa- 
city to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor General such 
powers and functions of the Governor General as he thinks fit to 
assign to such deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations ex- 
pressed or directions given by the Queen; but the appointment of 
such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise by the Gover- 
nor General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Common- 
wealth, or of a State or other part of the Commonwealth, abori- 
ginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by 
an absolute majority of each House of the Parliament, and not 
less than two or more than six months after its passage through 
both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the 
House of Representatives. 

But if either House passes any such proposed law by an abso- 
lute majority, and the other House rejects or fails to pass it or 
passes it with any amendment to which the first-mentioned House 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the first- 
mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the 
proposed law by an absolute majority with or without any amend- 
ment which has been made or agreed to by the other House, and 
such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any 
amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, 
the Governor General may submit the proposed law as last pro- 
posed by the first-mentioned House, and either with or without 
any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the 
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electors in each State qualified to vote for the election of the 
House of Representatives. 

When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote 
shall be taken in such manner as the Parliament prescribes. But 
until the qualification of electors of members of the House of 
Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, 
only one-half of the electors voting for and against the proposed 
law shall be counted in any State in which adult suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors 
voting approve the proposed law, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve the proposed law, it shall be pre- 
sented to the Governor General for the Queen’s assent. 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of 
any State in either House of the Parliament, or the minimum 
number of representatives of a State in the House of Representa- 
tives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits 
of the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the 
Constitution in relation thereto, shall become law unless the 
Majority of the electors voting in that State approve the proposed 
law. 


SCHEDULE. 
OaTH. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according 
to law. So HELP ME Gop! 


AFFIRMATION. 


I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Her heirs and successors according to law. 

(Nore.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the time being ts to be substituted from 
tume to time.) 
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PINKS WITH YPEHLE PAST: 
By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT, 
Demy 8vo0., with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


This interesting volume of reminiscences goes back a long way into 
the century just closed. The author was born in 1821, and her parents 
and grandparents had taken their share in the public affairs of their day, 
so that the book contains ample justification for its title. It is full of 
anecdotes and entertaining episodes, and throws new side-lights upon 
several important historical events in the shape of personal recollections 
by those who took part in them. In addition to the stories transmitted 
in the author’s family and narrated by her, the work is carried beyond 
the range of her own memory by means of extracts from the valuable 
private diaries of Miss Mary Bagot, a Staffordshire lady, who saw much 
of Society at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; she was a singu- 
larly clever woman, and possessed a fund of penetration and critical 
observation which make her diaries extremely good reading. Her 
pictures of Society and anecdotes of well-known personages of the time 


are singularly vivid. 


MEMORIALS OF 
THE VERY <REV. W. C.“LAKE, Dips 


Dean or Duruam, 1869-1894. 
Edited by his Widow, KATHARINE LAKE. 
One volume, 8v0., with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


At the time of his death in 1897, the late Dean of Durham was engaged 
upon his Reminiscences, but they were unfortunately left in a very frag- 
mentary and incomplete condition. Mrs. Lake has, however, put the MSS. 
in order, with the co-operation of Canon Rawlinson, of Canterbury, and 
supplemented it with such additional materials as were in her possession, 
including a selection from the Dean’s full and varied correspondence. 

Dean Lake was a Fellow and Tutor of Balliol during the height of the 
Oxford Movement, and was afterwards a member of the famous Royal 
Commission on Education, which may be said to have laid the foundation 
for all subsequent legislation on the subject. He was on intimate terms 
with the leading men in the English Church during an eventful period of 
its history, but, though a strong Churchman, he was a thorough man of the 
world, of broad views and wide culture. Mrs. Lake has been permitted to 
publish letters to her husband from his numerous friends, including Arch- 
bishop Tait, Dean Church, Dean Stanley, Mr. Gladstone, Canon Liddon, 
Dr. Pusey, Lord Halifax, and others—letters that not only add considerably 
to our knowledge of those distinguished characters, but contain many 
valuable comments upon large questions of permanent interest. 


THE NATAL FIELD FORCE OF rg00. 


By ERNEST BLAKE KNOX, B.A., M.D., 


LizvTENANT Royat Army MeEpicat Corps. 
With Plans and Illustrations. One vol., demy 8vo. 


Mr. Knox is exceptionally qualified for writing an account of the work 
of the Natal Field Force, having been present with the attacking force in 
all the engagements of General Buller’s army from Colenso to the final 
breaking up at Pretoria. His object has been to lay before the general 
public in a concise and clear way the history of General Buller’s campaign, 
the difficulties and hardships encountered, the fighting, and the treatment 
of the sick and wounded. Incidentally, Mr. Knox includes many interest- 
ing anecdotes, and notes of the fights from the enemy’s point of view. 
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LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT. 


A SKETCH OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL REFORMER OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘FRANCIS, THE LiTTLE Poor Man oF Assist,’ ‘STEPHEN REMARX,’ ETC. 
Small crown 8vo., elegantly bound, with devotional Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


This little life of St. Vincent de Paul does not aim at supplanting 
larger biographies, but it contains enough to make the reader feel that 
to know nothing of St. Vincent would be a serious loss to anyone who 
desires a knowledge of the History of the Church and her advance 
towards the solution of social problems. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. 


By CHARLES MARSON, 


Vicar OF HAMBRIDGE, TAUNTON. 
Small crown 8vo., elegantly bound, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


This volume is uniform in design with the preceding, and will, it is 
hoped, form part of a little series of the Lives of Holy Men, which may 
be helpful to Churchmen of the present day. The portrait in the 
frontispiece is based upon a statue surmounting a pinnacle of Lincoln 
Cathedral, specially photographed for the purpose. 


FRANCIS : 
The Little Poor Man of Assisi, 
A SHORT STORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE BROTHERS MINOR. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 


Second Edition, with photogravure Portrait of St. Francis, 
crown 8U0., 35. 6d. 


‘Mr. Adderley has written a pleasant, sympathetic, graphic account of the most 
fascinating of medizeval saints. We can heartily recommend Mr. Adderley’s book. It is 
thoroughly up to modern knowledge, and contains references to works as recent as 
M. Sabatier’s publication of the ‘‘ Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Marize in Portiuncula.” A 
useful abridged translation of the Franciscan rule is appended.'—Guardzan, 


‘Admirers of St. Francis will gladly welcome this little book. The story of his life is 
told clearly and in beautiful language.’—Ave Maria, 
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SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. 


By C. W. OMAN, 
Deputy CHICHELE PrRoFEssoR OF HisToRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
AvuTuor or ‘THE ArT oF War,’ ‘A History oF ENGLAND,’ ETC. 
Crown 8vo., with Portratts, 6s. 


This work contains a detailed study of some of the great Romans whose 
fame is eternal. Czesar, Pompey, Sulla and the Gracchi were the men who 
made Roman History, and their characters and actions are of living 
interest to-day. Professor Oman’s volume is based upon a series of 
lectures given in Oxford, thoroughly revised for publication, and he has 
selected the portraits with great care. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 
By BERNARD HOLLAND. 


One volume, octave, 125. 6a. net. 


In this work Mr. Holland has essayed for the first time to tre2’the 
constitutional relations between the various self-governing portions of the 
British Empire as a single connected subject. In order to obtain historical 
completeness he has included in his survey the relations between Great 
Britain and the American Colonies just before the rupture, and sets before 
us the salient points of the debate on the constitutional questions at issue 
between the rebels and the Mother Country. The persistence of similar 
problems throughout the nineteenth century is shown in detail in the inves- 
tigation of the typical and crucial case of Canada, where all the difficulties 
arising from distance from the Mother Country, vast extent of territory, and 
differences of race, language and religion were successfully grappled with 
and overcome. Nearer home the different but analogous case of Ireland is 
dealt with on similar lines. Finally, while Mr. Holland was actually at 
work the inauguration of the Australian Commonwealth supplied him with | 
material for another chapter on his great theme. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, 


Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. One volume, demy 8vo0., 125. 6d. net. 


‘We must congratulate Mr. Cook most warmly on his achievement. Whatever else 
may be read about the diplomacy that preceded the war, his book must certainly be read. 
{t will immensely increase a reputation that already stood very high. No recent book 
on any political question has been so good, and we are inclined to think it marks out Mr. 
Cook as the ablest political journalist of the day. The writing is of a masterly lucidity.’ 
—Literature. 

‘Mr, Cook has produced a handbook of the political history of the War, the practical 
utility and instructive value of which it would be difficult to exaggerate.’— World. 
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FINLAND: 


$ts Public and Private Lconomy. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF PotiTicAL Economy AND FINANCE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
oF COPENHAGEN, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS : I. Peculiarities of Finnish Civilization. II. The 
Agricultural Classes. III. The Land Laws of Finland. IV. Methods and 
Conditions of Agriculture. V. Forestry. VI. Mining and Manufacturing 
Industries. VII. Commerce, Navigation, and Fisheries. VIII. Money and 
Banking. IX. Means of Communication. X. The Exchequer, and Civic 
Duties. XI. The Government of Finland and its Future. 


TROOPER 8,008 LY. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, 


BARRISTER-AT-LAw. 


With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo., 75. 6d. 


FirTH IMPRESSION. 


* We congratulate Mr. Peel most heartily on his frank and manly book. That it will obtain a very 
large number of readers we do not doubt, for it is a fascinating record of service in perhaps the most 
interesting body of troops that took part in the war. In his book we get war as seen from the ranks, 
recorded not only by a singularly able and cultivated man, but by one who had plenty of experience 
of men and cities, and one who had a first-hand acquaintance of generals and politicians before he 
went campaigning.’—Sfectator. 

§ This book seems to us to be perhaps the best contribution to the literature of the war that has yet 
been written. It is a plain soldierly narrative of what the writer actually did and saw, set down in 
unvarnished language, yet in English which it is a pleasure to read for its straightforward fluency.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

‘From first page to last it is a good book.’—Pz/ot. 

‘A most lively and amusing record.’—Daily Express. 

‘Written in a remarkably easy and interesting manner, leaving one with a vivid impression of what 
campaigning under present-day conditions really means. —Westminster Gazette. 


KING EDWARD'S COOKERY BOOK. 


By FLORENCE A. GEORGE, 


TEACHER OF COOKERY IN KinG Epwarp’s SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


This little volume is designed to give practical instruction in simple 
cookery. It takes nothing for granted, and gives sensible notes and rules 
for every phase of culinary work. The chief part of the book is occupied 
with recipes suitable for ordinary English households under economical 
management. It will be found equally useful in Schools of Cookery and 


for domestic purposes. 
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THE BALANCING OF ENGINES. 
By W. E. DALBY, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.LM.E., 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS IN THE CITY AND 
Guitps or Lonpon TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 


Demy 8v0., with 173, Llustrations. 


A HANDBOOK ON FERMENTATION AND 
THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES. 
By CHARLES G. MATTHEWS. 
Crown 8vo., fully Illustrated. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. 
By A. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.S. Enc., 


LECTURER ON ANATOMY AT THE Lonpon HospiTaL Mepicat COLLEGE. 


With nearly 250 Lllustrations, demy 8vo. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 
By G. P. MUDGE, A.R.C.Sc. Lonp., 


LEcTURER ON BioLoGy at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, AND THE 
PotytTecunic INSTITUTE, REGENT STREET. 


With about 200 original Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DRUGS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHARMACOLOGY. 
By M. 8S. PEMBREY, M.A., M.D., 


Joint Lecturer on Puysiotocy 1n Guy's Hosrirat Mepicat SCHOOL, 
AND 


C. DoF. PHILLIPS; NDS Lisp 


EXAMINER IN Materia MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS IN ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


fully Illustrated, demy 8vo., 4s. 6a. net. 


PHOTOTHERAPY. 
By N. R. FINSEN. 
Translated by J. H. SEQUEIRA, M.D. 
Demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 


Conrents.—I. The Chemical Rays of Light and Smallpox. II. Light asa Stimulant. III. Treat 
ment of Lupus Vulgaris by concentrated Chemical Rays. 


PHYSICAL DETERMINATIONS. 


Laboratory Enstructions for the Determination of Physical Quantities connected with General 
Physics, Beat, Electricity and Magnetism, Bight and Sound. 


By W. R. KELSEY, B.Sc., A.I.E.E. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Price Six Shillings each. 


THE FIERY DAWN. 
By M. E. COLERIDGE, 


AuTuHoR oF ‘THE KING witH Two Faces, 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 


AuTHoR oF ‘THE GRASSHOPPERS,’ ‘THE INNER SHRINE, ETC. 


MR. ELLIOTT: a Story of Factory Life. 
By ISABELLA O. FORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE THRESHOLD,’ ‘Miss BLaxe OF MONKSHALTON,’ ETC. 


T’ BACCA QUEEN. 
By THEODORA WILSON. 


THE BETTALEY JEWELS. 
By E. M. BALFOUR BROWNE. 


HALF MY LIFE. 
By Captain W. T. HICKMAN, 


CASTING OF NETS. 
By RICHARD BAGOT. [Stxth Impression. 


RED POTTAGE. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. [7Ziirteentn Impression. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 
By M. E. COLERIDGE. [Eighth Impression. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


TWO BABES IN THE CITY. 
By CHRISTINE SETON anp ESTRA WILBRAHAM. 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD has much pleasure in calling attention to the 
fact that almost without exception these interesting books have all been 
bought up and become out of print before publication, while one or two 
that have found their way into the sale-rrooms have commanded a high 
premium. 

These books are printed at Essex House, on the presses used by the 
late Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, which were purchased 
by the Guild of Handicraft. Members of Mr. Morris’s staff are also 
retained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. 

Among the volumes expected to be published during the coming 
season are the following : 


Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. Sir THomas CHALLONER’S 
Translation (Elizabethan). With a set of illustrations, borders, 
frontispiece, and initial by WILLIAM STRANG, and a cloth cover 
in motley by C. R. ASHBEE. 250 copies. £3 35. 


The Psalms of David. This book will be in the new 
type with a fresh set of historiated ‘bloomers’ designed by 
C. R. ASHBEE. 250 copies. 


American Sheaves and English Seed Corn. Essays 
and Addresses by C. R. ASHBEE. 


The Essex House Song Book will be issued in about 
100 folio sheets, three or four songs coming on to the sheet 
of four pages. The sheets will be printed red and black in 
the new type, with wood-cut embellishments, and uniform 
in size with the Essex House ‘ Shakespeare.’ Three hundred 
copies only will be issued, of which 100 are reserved in the 
first instance for America. The sheets will be published in 
batches of about ten sheets at a time, at a cost of 1s. a sheet, 
and over a period of two or three years. Subscriptions can 
only be received for the whole work, payable as the sheets are 
ready for delivery. Subscribers to the regular series of Essex 
House Press Publications will not be expected to subscribe 
if they do not wish to do so, but will be given first refusal. 


Intending subscribers and persons who desire to receive announcements of the forth- 
coming publications are recommended to enter their names as soon as possible. 


Io. 


FT. 


12. 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


The Publications already issued are: 


. Benvenuto Cellini’s Treatises on Metal Work and Sculpture. 


By C. R. ASHBEE, 600 copies. A few still left. Price 35s. net. 


. The Hymn of Bardaisan, the first Christian Poem, rendered into 


English verse from the original Syriac, by F. CRAWFORD BurKITT, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 250 copies. [Out of print. 


. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited from the earlier editions 


by JANET E. ASHBEE, with a frontispiece by REGINALD SAVAGE. Vellum 
cover. 750 copies. Price 3os. net. 


. The Church of Saint Mary Stratford atte Bow. 250 copies. 


[Out of print. 


. Shelley’s Adonais. Vellum series. 50 copies. [Out of print. 
. Shakespeare’s Poems. 450 copies. [ Out of print. 
. The Eve of St. Agnes. By Joun Keats. Vellum series. 


125 copies. Price £2 2s. net. [Out of print. 


. The Courtyer of Count Baldesar Castilio, divided into Foure 


Bookes. Done into Englyshe by THomAS HoBy. 200 copies. [Ozt of print. 


. Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. The 


third of the Vellum Series. 125 copies. [Out of print. 


Walt Whitman’s Hymn on the Death of Lincoln. 125 copies. 
[Out of print. 


An Endeavour towards the Teaching of John Ruskin 
and William Morris. Being an account of the Work and Aims of the 
Guild of Handicraft. By C. R. ASHBEE. 250 copies. This is the first book 
in the new Essex House type. [Out of print. 


John Woolman’s Journal. Uniform with the ‘Bunyan.’ In 
red and black, with white vellum cover. With a wood-block frontispiece by 
REGINALD SAVAGE. 250 copies. £2 2s. 


These volumes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press by 
Mr. EpwarpD ARNOLD, and can be ordered either from him or from any 
Bookseller. 
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KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH'S 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


This will be a sumptuous edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by gracious permission of His Majesty, will be entitled ‘ King 
Edward the Seventh’s Prayer-Book.’ 

The new Prayer-Book will be hand printed at the Essex House Press, 
and whilst conforming to the Authorized Version will rank, as a piece 
of typography, with the Great Prayer-Book of Edward VI. It is to be 
in new type designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, with about one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, and is to be printed in red and black on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. There will also probably be a special binding of 
green vellum with a gold block design and clasps. The preparation of 
the work is expected to occupy about eighteen months. 

The Prayer-Book will be published by his Majesty’s printers, Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, acting under the Royal Letters Patent, who will 
superintend the work of the Essex House Press. 

Exceptional circumstances connected with the Book of Common 
Prayer render it essential that this work, in order to be of historic value, 
shall be issued with the imprint of the King’s printers; but Mr. 
EDWARD ARNOLD has arranged to secure for subscribers to the Essex 
House Press publications the first offer of copies, and orders should be 
sent in before October 31, 1901, after which date such priority cannot 
be guaranteed. 

The edition will be strictly limited to a total of four hundred copies 
for England and America, at a price of Twelve Guineas (£12 12s.) net, 
and there will also be five copies on vellum at Forty Pounds (£40) net. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
A Reminiscence, 
By LORD MILNER, G.C.B. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This little book has been out of print for some years, and has been re- 
issued in the belief that there still are many who would like to possess it, 
but have been unable to obtain copies. 

“An admirable sketch, at once sympathetic and discriminating, of a very remarkable 
personality. It is a masterly analysis of a commanding personal influence, and a social 
force of rare potency and effect.’— 7zmes. 

‘ An exquisite appreciation.’—Dazly Chronicle, 
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YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED TO THE GRADUATES OF YALE UNIVERSITY, 


Mr. EpwarD ARNOLD has pleasure in announcing the issue of an 
important series of scientific works in connection with Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, of New York. 

With the approval of the President and Fellows of Yale University, the 
series has been prepared by a number of the Professors and Instructors, 
to be issued in connection with the Bicentennial Anniversary, as a partial 
indication of the studies in which the University teachers are engaged. 
The list of volumes includes some of a special and technical nature, 
others of a more general character. Social Science, History, Literature, 
Philology, Mathematics, Physical and Mechanical Science are all repre- 
sented, the object being to illustrate the special function of the University 
in the discovery and orderly arrangement of knowledge. 

Several of the volumes are now ready, and it is hoped that nearly all 
will be published before the Bicentennial celebration in October. 


The Education of the American Citizen. By Artur Twininc 
HADLEY, LL.D., President. 


Societology. A Text-Book of the Science of Society. By WiLLI1AM 
G. SUMNER, LL.D., Professor of Political and Social Science. 


Two Centuries’ Growth of American Law, 1701-1901. By 
Members of the Law Faculty. 

The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. A Financial 
and Industrial History of the South during the Civil War. By JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
Scuwas, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 8vo. ios. 6d. net. (Mow 
ready.) 

Essays in Historical Criticism. The Legend of Marcus Whitman; 


The Authorship of the Federalist ; Prince Henry, the Navigator ; The Demarca- 
tion Line of Pope Alexander VI., etc. By EDWARD GAYLORD BouRNE, Ph.D., 


Professor of History. (September.) 


India, Old and New. By Epwarp Wasusurn Hopkins, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. (September.) 


The Great Epic of India. Its Character and Origin. By Epwarp 
WASHBURN HopkKINS, Ph.D. $8vo. 17s. net. (Mow ready.) 

Life in Greece in the Homeric Age. By Tuomas D. Seymour, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek. 

Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides. Newly translated, with 
Introductions and Notes. By B. PERRIN, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek. 
( October.) 


Historical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science. 


By Members of the Biblical and Semitic Faculty. (October.) 
2—z2 
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YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. By ALBERT 
S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English. (Octover.) 

Shakesperean Wars. I. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By 
Tuomas R. Lounspury, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of English. ( October.) 
The Gallego-Castilian Court Lyrics of the 14th and 15th 
Centuries. By Henry R. Lane, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Philology. 
Chapters on Greek Metric. By THomas DwicHtT GooDELL, 

Ph.D., Professor of Greek. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Mow ready.) 

On Principles and Methods in Syntax, with special reference to 
Latin. By E. P. Morris, M.A., Professor of Latin. (October.) 

The Conjunction Qwod in Republican Latin. A Contribution 
to Latin Syntax and Semasiology. By J. W. D. INGERSOLL, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Latin. 

Five Linguistic Lectures Introductory to the Scientific Study 
of Language. By Hanns OkRTEL, Ph.D., Professor of Linguistics and 
Comparative Philology. (Octoder.) 

The Elements of Experimental Phonetics. By Epwarp W. 
ScripTuRE, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Experimental Psychology. (Octoder.) 

Elementary Principles in Statistical Mechanics, developed 
with especial reference to the rational foundation of Thermodynamics. By J. 
WILLARD GibBs, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematical Physics. | 

A Short Treatise on Vector Analysis. Founded upon Lectures 
by Professor J. WILLARD GiBBs. Edited, with copious examples, by EDWIN 
BIDWELL WILSON, B.A., Instructor in Mathematics. ( Octoder.) 

Light. By Cuartes S. Hastincs, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 

The Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I., Kinematics, Statics, and 
Kinetics. By A. J. DuBots, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Studies in Evolution. Being mainly Reprints of Occasional Papers 
selected from the Publications of the Laboratory of Invertebrate Paleontology, 
Peabody Museum. By CHARLES EMERSON BEECHER, Ph.D., Professor of 
Historical Geology. 8vo. 21s. net. (Ready.) 

Contributions to Mineralogy and Petrography from the 
Laboratories of the Sheffield Scientific School. Edited by S. L. 


PENFIELD, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy, and L. V. Pirsson, Ph.B., Professor 
of Physical Geology. 8vo. 17s. net. (Ready.) 


Studies in Physiological Chemistry. Edited by Russe, H. 


CHITTENDEN, Ph.D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry. 


Research Papers from the Kent Chemical Laboratory. Edited 
by FRANK AusTIN Goocu, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. 
32s. net. (Mow ready.) 


Studies from the Chemical Laboratory of the Sheffield 
Scientific Sehool. Edited by Horace L. WEL.Ls, M.A., Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Adderley. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. (See page 3.) 
Adderley. MONSIEUR VINCENT. (See page 3.) 


Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN 
during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, in 1857-1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. GoRDON ALEXANDER. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By THOMAS 
ARNOLD, M.A. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Bagot. LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. CHARLES Bacor. (See 
page I.) 
Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BoYLE, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Second Edition. One vol., demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Clough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
ee a ee By her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOUGH. With Portraits. 
vO., 12s. 6d. 


De Vere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Fenton. THE JOURNAL OF MRS, FENTON IN INDIA AND 
THE COLONIES, 1826-1830. 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 


Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Aucustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ etc. With 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., I6s. net. 


Hervey. HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 
By the Right Hon. EARL GREY. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Hole) THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynotps Hotz, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hole. MORE MEMORIES: Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America, By Dean Hotz. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean HOLE. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By ‘OxonIAN’ (Dean HOLE). 
Illustrated by JoHN Lezcu. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Holmes. PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 
COURTS. ByTHomas Hotmes. With Portrait. Large crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personal 
Memoir. By the Hon. L, A. TOLLEMACHE. Fourth Edition, with portrait. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lake. MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REV. W. C. LAKE, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. (See page 2.) 


Le Fanu. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 
Le Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Macaulay. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAULAY. By Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by JOSEPH 
Pops, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 


Marson. HUGH OF LINCOLN. (See page 3.) 
Merivalee THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 


Selections from his Correspondence. With Portrait, demy 8vo., 16s. 
Milner. ARNOLD TOYNBEE. (See page to.) 


Morley. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
SoLLy, M.A. With two Portraits, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of EDWARD SPENCER 
Mott (NATHANIEL GUBBINS). Author of ‘Cakes and Ale,’ etc. Large crown 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Pasley. A MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. By 
Louisa M. S. PasLey. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth 14s. 


Pigou. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By HENRI ROCHE: 


FORT. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 


Roebuck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Roperr Eapon 
LEADER. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Stevenson. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By WALTER RALEIGH, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Tollemache. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE. With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Twining, RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autobiography of Louisa TWINING, One vol., 8vo., cloth, 15s. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Hole. FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vellum, Is. net. 


Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
Canterbury Cathedral. By Canon F, J. HOLLAND. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Onyx. A ee teD CHANGE IN RELIGION. By ONYx. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Belloc. PARIS: A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By HiLaire BELLoc, Author of ‘ Danton,’ etc. One vol., large 
crown 8vo., with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


Benson and Tatham. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Taruam, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cook. RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
(See page 4.) 


Fisher. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By JosrEpH R. FISHER, B.A. 
With Supplementary Chapters on the Events of 1900. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Frederiksen. FINLAND: Its Public and Private Economy. (See page 5.) 


Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 


Gardner. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By ALIcE 
GARDNER. Second Edition. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Holland. IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. (See page 4.) 


Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By LorD MILNER of St. James and 
Capetown, High Commissioner for South Africa. With an additional chapter by 
CLINTON DAWKINS. Ninth edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 


Odysseus. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By OpyssEus. With Maps. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo., 16s. 


Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By CHARLES OMAN, Deputy 
Professor (Chichele) of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,’ ‘A History of Greece,’ etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to A.D. 1603; Part II., from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions: Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307-1688, 2s. ; 
Div. III., 1688 to present time, 2s. 6d. 
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Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
CHARLES OMAN. I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Oman. SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. (See page 4.) 


Price. A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By L. L. Pricz, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ransome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle’s ‘ History of Frederick the Great,’ and edited by the late CyRIL 
RansomE, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by ADOLPH MENZEL. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Rendel. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Its Municipal Origin and Growth. 
By the Hon. DAPHNE RENDEL, Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


Bell. KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for 
Children. By Mrs, HuGH BELL, Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Literature, Translated by A. J. BUTLER, Translator of ‘The Memoirs 
of Baron Marbot.’ One vol., 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Collingwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE: a Saga of the Northmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. CoLLINGwoop, Author of ‘Life of John Ruskin,’ etc. 
With Illustrations, Price ros. 6d. 


Ellacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. ELtacomspr, M.A., Vicar of Bitton. 
Illustrated by Major E. B, Ricketts, Large crown 8vo., Ios, 6d. 


Essex House Press Publications. (See page 8.) 


Fleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon FLEMING, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Goschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon, GkorGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Harrison, STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., Author of ‘ The Choice of Books,’ etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Hughes. DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. By J. L. HUGHES, Inspector 
4 ine Toronto ; Author of ‘ Froebel’s Educational Laws.’ Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s, 


Kuhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE’S ‘DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.’ By L. Oscar Kuuns, Professor in Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, U.S.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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Lang. LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
ch ANDREW LANG. Square 8vo,, cloth, 1s. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 2s. 


Maud. WAGNER’S HEROES. By ConsTANCE MAUuD. Illustrated by 
H. GRANVILLE FELL. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Maud. WAGNER’S HEROINES. By ConsTANCE MAUD. Illustrated 
by W. T. Maup. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Raleigh. STYLE. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Raleigh. MILTON. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow; Author of ‘The English Novel.’ Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


Quiller-Couch. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
“ = QUILLER-CoucH (‘Q’). Author of ‘The Ship of Stars,’ ete. Crown 
vo., 6s. 


Reynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
REYNOLDS. One vol., demy 8vo., tos, 6d. 


Rodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir RENNEL Ropp, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations, 8vo., 
cloth, 8s. 6d, 


POETRY. 


Collins, A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Crabbe. POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
BERNARD HoLianD, M.A. With six Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Glencairn, R. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By ROBERT J. 
GLENCAIRN. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Holland. VERSES. By MAaup HOLLAND (Maud Walpole). Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Rodd. FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. By Sir 
RENNEL Ropp, K.C.M.G. With etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by RICHMOND. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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FICTION. 


About. TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord NEWTON. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘Adalet. HADJIRA: A Turkish Love Story. By ‘ADALET.’ Cloth, 6s. 


Adderley. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, formerly Head of the Oxford House 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-second Thousand. Small 
8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 


Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Bagot. CASTING OF NETS. By RICHARD BaGotT. Sixth Impres- 


sion. 6s. 
Browne. THE BETTALEY JEWELS. (See page 7.) 


Bunsen. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By MARIE VON “BUNSEN. 
Translated by A. F. D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Burneside. THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By MARGARET BURNESIDE. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


Charleton. NETHERDYKE. ByR.J.CHARLETON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Cherbuliez, THE TUTOR’S SECRET. (Le Secret du Précepteur.) 
Translated from the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Chester. A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. By NORLEY CHESTER. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Cholmondeley. RED POTTAGE. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
‘Diana Tempest,’ etc. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Clark Russell. ROSE ISLAND. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 6s. 


Clouston. THE DUKE. By J. STORER CLoUSTON, Author of ‘The 
Lunatic at Large.’ 6s. 


Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. COLERIDGE. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


Coleridge. THE FIERY DAWN. (See page 7.) 
Collingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 


Lakeland. By W. G. CoLLINGwoop, Author of ‘ Thorstein of the Mere,’ ‘ The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,’ etc. Cloth, 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


Dunmore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the EARL OF DUNMORE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Pamirs.’ One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Edwards. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG, By R. W. K. EDWARDS, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Falkner. MOONFLEET, By J. MEADE FALKNER. Third Edition, 


crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By IsaBELLA O. Forp, Author of 
‘Miss Blake of Monkshalton.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Ford. MR. ELLIOTT. (See page 7.) 
Gaunt. DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Harrison. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. By S. FRANCES 
HARRISON (Seranus). Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hickman. HALF MY LIFE. (See page 7.) 


Hutchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
H. G. HuTcuHInson, Author of ‘My Wife’s Politics.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Knutsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady KNUTSFORD from the French of H. DE Batzac. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lighthall THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

McNulty. MISTHER O’RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNULTyY. Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNulty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNULTY. Cloth, 6s. 


Montrésor. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montrésor, Author of ‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Oxenden. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maup OXENDEN. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oxenden, INTERLUDES. By Maup OXENDEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Pickering. VERITY. By SIDNEY PICKERING. 6s. 

Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By ELLEN F. PINSENT, Author of ‘Jenny’s 
Case.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Podmore. A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. PopMoRE. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Radford. JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. H.C. RADFORD. 6s. 

Roberts. LORD LINLITHGOW. By MorLrEy ROBERTS. Second 
Impression. 6s. 

Roberts. THE COLOSSUS. By Mor.Ley Roserts, Author of ‘A Son 
of Empire.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Seton. TWO BABES IN THE CITY. (See page 7.) 

Sidgwick. CYNTHIA’S WAY. (See page 7.) 

Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 
ALICE SPINNER, Author of ‘ Lucilla,’ ‘A Study in Colour,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL? By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Williams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. WYNNE 
WILuiaMms. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Wilson. T’ BACCA QUEEN. (See page 7.) 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Bagot. SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By DosiaA BacoTt. With IIlustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. Second Edition. Demy $8vo., ros. 6d. 


Bell. TANGWEERA: Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast 
of Central America. By C. N. BELL. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
BEYNON, D.S.O., 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP: GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by MARGARET BOTTOME. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrated 
by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 8vo., I5s. 


Bull.: THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ANTARCTIC’ TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. BuLL, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. Wy tz, A.R.A., and numerous full-page Illustrations by 
W. G. Burn-MurbocH. Demy 8vo., 15s. 


Burton. TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By CAPTAIN R. G. BurRTON, Indian Staff Corps. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo., 16s. 

Chapman. WILD NORWAY. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ‘Wild 
Spain.’ With Illustrations by CHARLES WHyMPER. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Colvile THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. By Major- 
General Sir Henry E. CoLvILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. With 8 Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

Freshfield. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
DoucLas W. FRESHFIELD, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 2 vols., 4to., £3 3s. net. 


Gleichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s. 


Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T. E. 
Gorpon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attaché and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of ‘The Roof of the 
World,’ etc. Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the ‘ Tourmaline’ 
Expedition to Sus, 1897-98. By H. M. Grey. Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s. 
Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By BRADNOCK HALL, 
Author of ‘Rough Mischance.’ With an original Etching by the Author, and 

twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. McLacuHian. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hofmeyr. THE, STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY, DURING fet 
Ua Pie WAR. By ApDRIAN HorMeyr. With Portrait. Crown 
vo., 6s. 
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Knox. THE NATAL FIELD FORCE. (See page 2.) 


Macdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, By MajorJ. R. MACDONALD, R.E. FullyIllustrated. Demy 8vo., 16s 


McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL, By Frances McNas. With 
Map. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Peel. TROOPER 8008, I.Y. (See page 5.) 


Percy. HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By Ear Percy, M.P. 
With 4o Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and two Maps. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. net. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By WARBURTON PIKk, Author of ‘The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.’ With Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Pollok. FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Colonel POLLOK, Author of ‘Sport in Burmah.’ Illustrated by A. C. CoRBOULD. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
GERALD PorTAL, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir RENNEL Ropp, K.C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Earl of CromeEr, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from Photos 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 


Portal. MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 
PorTAL, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Pritchett. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. PrRitcHetTrT. With 50 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 

Reid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By ARNOT REID. With Portrait and Map. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Slatin and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir RupoL¥F SLATIN PasHA, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Sir F. R. 
WinGatTeE, K.C.M.G., Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. Fully Illustrated. Popular 
Edition. 6s. Also a few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 2!Is. net. 

Smithh THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A. D. McCoRMIcK 
and CHARLES WHYMPER. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. STONE, late Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Mzeysry THompson. Large crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Warkworth, NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Ear Percy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 
Feap. 4to., 21s. net. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXxwELI, Bart., M.P. 


A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 


Library Edition, 15s. 2 volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 
Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leather 
bindings. Prices on application, 


VOLUME I. 


Smith. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By THomAs SMITH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. JALLAND. 


Sir RateH Payne-Gatwey, Bart., writes: ‘It is excellent and beautifully produced.’ 

‘Is sure to appeal to everyone who has had, or is about to have, a chance of a run with the 
hounds, and those to whom an unkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous music 
of the hounds which it brings to relieve the winter of our discontent amid London fogs.’—Padd 


Mali Gazette. : 
‘It will be a classic of fox-hunting till the end of time.-— Yorkshire Post. 
‘No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries.'\—Wor/d, 


VOLUME II. 


Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. THORNTON, of Thornville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by GARRARD, and other Illustrations 
and Coijoured Plates by G. E. LODGE. 


‘Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T, Thornton’s ‘‘ Sporting Tour,” which has long been a scarce book. 
—Daily News. 

‘It is excellent reading for all interested in sport.’—Black and White. 

‘A handsome volume, effectively illustrated with coloured plates by G. E. Lodge, and with 
portraits and selections from the original illustrations, themselves characteristic of the art and 
sport of the time.’—Z7zmes, 


VOLUME III. 


Cosmopolite. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a CosMOPoLITE. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. ALLEN, and engraved 
by W. WESTALL, A.R.A. 


‘ This is a most readable and entertaining book.’—Pad? Mall Gazette. 

‘ As to the “‘get up” of the book we can only repeat what we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tasteful and charming volumes at present 
being issued by the English Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not only 
an ornament to their shelves, but also a sound investment.’ 


VOLUME IV. 


Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original 
Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by G. H. JALLAND, 

‘The latest addition to the sumptuous ‘‘ Sportsman’s Library” is here reproduced with all 
possible aid from the printer and binder, with illustrations from the pencils of Leech and G. H. 
Jalland.’—Glode. 

‘The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great quality of the xaconteur. His self-revelations 
and displays of vanity are delightful.’— 77zses. 
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VOLUME V. 


Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By WILLIAM ScrRopE. 
With Frontispiece by Epwin LANDSEER, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations, 

‘With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series.’-—Pal/ Madi Gazette. 

‘Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
practical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.’— Feld. 


VOLUME VI. 


Nimrod. THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrop. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Mactisn, R.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
ALKEN, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 


‘Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sport in republishing 
Nimrod’s admirable papers. The book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of binding.’—S?¢. ¥ames’s Gazette. 

‘A thoroughly well got-up book.’— World. 


VOLUME VII. 


Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By WILLIAM 
Scrorg. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates, 


* This great classic of sport has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form.’— 
Literature. 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Brown. POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS. By Epwarp Brown, F.L.S., Secretary of the National 
Poultry Organization Society. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. 
Is. 

POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 

Cunningham. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. ByJ.G. Cun- 


NINGHAM. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, Is. 6d. 


Elliot. AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. ELLIOT. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. M. Newron. Large 8vo., I5s. 


Ellacombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 
H. N. ELtacomss, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Author 
of ‘Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.’ With new Illustrations by 
Major E. B. RIcKETTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 
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George. KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. (See page 5.) 


Hole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS 
Hote, Dean of Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Etcoop, R.I. Presentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Hole. A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 
By Dean Hour. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Holt. FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By ARDERN HOLT. An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by L1LL1AN YOUNG. Many of them coloured, One vol., 
demy 8vo., 7s. 6d, net. 


Holt. GENTLEMEN’S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHOOSE 
IT. By ARDERN Hott. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Maxwell. MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS (First and Second Series). 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 2 vols. (sold separately), 7s. 6d. each. 


‘WYVERN’S’ COOKERY BOOKS. 


Kenney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern 
English and Continental Principles Worked out in Detail. Large crown 8vo. 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s, 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d- 


Shorland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L. H. PORTER, Author of ‘Wheels and Wheeling,’ etc. Revised and edited by 
F. W. SHORLAND, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Smith, THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE. 
MENT. By Henry HERBERT SMITH, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors ; 
Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, 
etc. With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


White. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. Wuirt, Lecturer 


to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bell. CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. By Mrs. 
HucuH BELL. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Clouston. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNIL- 
TURE. By K. WarREN Clouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to., handsomely bound, One Guinea net. 

Fell. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 
the Rev. JAMES FELL. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — HARRow — WINCHESTER — 
RuGBy — WESTMINSTER— MARLBOROUGH — CHELTENHAM — HAILEYBURY — 
CLIFTON—CHARTERHOUSE. With nearly roo Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One vol., large imperial 16mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 


HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. Howson and G. TowNsEND 
WARNER. With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. [Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL, With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One vol., crown 4to., One 
Guinea net. A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 

Hartshorne. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. AnAccount of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period, 
Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
graphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to., 
Three Guineas net. 

Herschell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis PauLian by LADY HERSCHELL. Crown 8vo., Is. 

Pilkington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. PILKINGTON. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. 

Powles. THE KHAKI ALPHABET. By L. D. POWLEs. Illustrated 
by Tom Browne. Fcap. 4to., Is. net. 


ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs, ERNEST AMES. 
Twenty splendidly Coloured Plates, with amusing verses, depicting the great 
events of the nineteenth century. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

H. B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. 
By H. B. and B. T. B. Grotesque pictures in black and white, and inimitably 
clever verses. 4to., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

A MORAL ALPHABET : In words of from one to seven syllables. Fully 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. Fully Illustrated, with coloured cover. 
4to., 3s. 6d. 
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Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Beinga 
Selection of Sketches by the late Sir FranK Lockwoop, Q.C.,M.P. Third 
Edition. Oblong royal 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Powles. THE KHAKI ALPHABET. ByL. D. PowLEs. With 26 full- 
page Illustrations by ToM BROWNE. Foolscap 4to., Is. net. 

Reed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. 
REED, Author of ‘ Pre-Historic Peeps, etc. With Verses by ‘A BELGIAN 
Harg.’ Oblong demy 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
By Col. D. STREAMER. With Pictures by ‘G. H.’ Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Arnold-Forster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98 By H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forster, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dalby. BALANCING OF ENGINES. (See page 6.) 

Finsen. PHOTOTHERAPY. (See page 6.) 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Exposition and 
Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. 
By WILitAm GrauaM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
at Queen’s College, Belfast. Octavo, Ios. 6d. net. 

Hill. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By LEONARD HILL, 
M.B. Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS. By the Hon. LIoNEL HOLLAND. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 

Hutchison. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By 
RoBERT HuTcHison, M.D. Edin,, M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
Third Impression. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 16s. net. 

Keithh HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. (See p. 6.) 

Kelsey. PHYSICAL DETERMINATIONS. (See page 6.) 

Lehfeldt. A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. 
A. LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Louis. TRAVERSE TABLES. By Henry Louis, M.A., A.R.S.M., 
F.1C., F.G.S., etc., Professor of Mining and Lecturer on Surveying, Durham 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and G. W. Caunt, M.A. Demy §8vo., 
4s. 6d. net. 

Matthews. HANDBOOK ON FERMENTATION. (See page 6.) 


Morgan. ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. LLoyp Morgan, F.R.S., 


Principal of University College, Bristol. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown, Ios. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HABIT AND INSTINCT: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy 8vo., 16s, 


THE eerae GS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir JosHuUA 


FITCH, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. 
Fourth Edition. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Mudge. TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. (See page 6.) 

Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By CHarLEs E. PAGET, 
Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health for 
Salford, etc. Crown 8vo,, 2s. 6d. 

Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Kart PEARSON, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Ethic of Free Thought,’ etc. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 25s. net. 

Pembrey. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DRUGS. By M. S, 
PEMBREY and C. D. F. PHILiips. (See page 6.) 

Perry, CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor JOHN PERRY 
F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Richmond. AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. W. RicHMonpD, M.A. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C. WeEexs SHaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. RADFORD, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyck Duck- 
WORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s, 


Van ’T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. J. H. Van ’T. Horr, Professor at the University of 
Berlin. Translated by Prof. R. A. LEHFELDT. 3 vols, demy 8vo., 28s. net. 
Or obtainable separately as follows: Part I.—Chemical Dynamics. 12s. net. 
Part II.—Chemical Statics. 8s. 6d. net. Part III.—Relations between Properties 


and Constitution. 7s. 6d. net. 
YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. (See page 11.) 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymonp, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 


8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Halliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. HALLIDAY, late Demonstrator at 
the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By ERNEST WILSON, M.LE.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at King’s College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Price Half-a-Crown net Monthly. 

The ‘National Review’ is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
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the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Mr. Epwarp ArNoLp, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, has now on sale the above publications at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, and is prepared to 
supply full information concerning them on application. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. 


Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shortest notice from 
Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office. 


The following Catalogues of Mr. Edward Arnold's Publications will be sent post free on application : 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, including the principal publications of 


Messrs. Ginn and Company, Educational Publishers, of Boston and New York. 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY. SCHOOLS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir RUDOLPH SLATIN and Sir F. R. 


WINGATE. (See page 21.) 


MOONFLEET. By J. MEADE FALKNER. (See page 18.) 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
SNOW -SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munrosz. Fully illustrated. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE FUR SEAL’S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroz. Fully illustrated. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By M. H. 


CornwaLt LeGH. With numerous Illustrations. Fecap. 4to., 5s. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. CoRNWALL 
LrecH. With numerous Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERT'S DAUGHTERS. By MarcareT HARRIET MATHEWS. 


Illustrated by Curis. Hammonp. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey, With numerous full-page 
Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, ss. 


BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Naso. With numerous 
Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Large crown 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, ss. 


WAGNER’S HEROES. By Constanczr Maup. [Illustrated by H. GRANVILLE 


FELL. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Constancr Maun. Illustrated by W. T. Maun. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrations 
by E. A. Lemann. Small 4to,, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
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HUNTERS THREE. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The Boy Travellers,’ 


etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. i 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. -* poke be a 


JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. By ANNIE FELLOWs JOHNSTON, With ten 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By EvgetyN Raymonp. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Larrp CLowss, Author of ‘ The Great 


Peril,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcarr.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; or, The Doom of the Great City. By 


E. Doucras Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations by F. T. 
Jane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of Natural History. By Professor C. 


Lioyp Morean, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ROME ae MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Aticz GARDNER. Illustrated. 
loth, 3s. 6d. 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Aticz Garpngr, Lecturer in 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Illustrated. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of Juvenile 


Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in simple language to please young readers. 
Price 2s. each ; or, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


My Book of Wonders. My Book of Perils. 

My Book of Travel Stories. My Book of Fairy Tales. 
My Book of Adventures. . My Book of History Tales. 
My Book of the Sea. | My Story Book of Animals, 
My Book of Fables. Rhymes for You and Me. 
Deeds of Gold. My Book of Inventions. 


My Book of Heroism. 


THE LOCAL SERIES, 


The Story of Lancashire, The Story of Wales. 

The Story of Yorkshire. The Story of Scotland. 

The Story of the Midlands. The Story of the West Country. 
The Story of London. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SERIES. 
All with Full-page Illustrations. 
THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Is. 6d, 
TOBY’S PROMISE. By A. M. HopxKINnson. Is, 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field. Is. 6d, 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwa.t Leeu. Is. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By ALEXIS FRYE and A. J. HERBERTSON. 
Royal 4to., 7s. 6d. and 5s. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


This splendid Series, issued under the general editorship of Dr. WILLIAM T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, has now reached a point when it 
may claim to provide a Complete Library for Teachers and Students on all the main 
subjects connected with their Training and Professional Work. Psychology, 
Philosophy, and History, so far as they bear upon Education and Practical Methods 
of Teaching, are treated in a number of interesting volumes by the highest authorities. 
Special attention is drawn to the complete series of translations from Froebel, and to 
those from Rousseau, Fouillée, Preyer, and Herbart, forming in themselves a small 


library of the Classics of Education. 
By the courtesy of the copyright owners, we are enabled this year for the first time 
to include three works which have hitherto not been obtainable in this Series in the 


British Empire. 
LIST OF THE SERIES. 


The Philosophy of Education. Translated from the German of Dr. K. ROsEN- 
KRANTZ, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Kénigsberg. 6s. 

Fouillée’s Education from a National Standpoint. Translated by W. J. 
GREENSTREET, M.A., Headmaster of the Marling School, Stroud. 7s. 6d. 

The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. With a Survey of 
Medieval Education. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D., Professor of Education in Edinburgh 
University. 6s. \ 

Rousseau’s Emile; or, A Treatise on Education. Translated and Edited 
by W. H. Payne, Pu.D., LL.D. 6s. 

Dickens as an Educator. By J. L. Hucuers, Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Essays on Educational Reformers. By the late RopERT HERBERT QUICK, 
M.A. (By permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 6s. 


A History of Education. By Professor F. V. N. PAINTER. 6s. 
This work is a complete survey of the field of educational progress, including (1) The Oriental 
Nations, (2) The Ancient Classical Nations, (3) Christian Education before the Oe (4) 
Education from the Reformation to the Present Time. 


English Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools. By 
Isaac SHarpPLEss, LL.D. Witha Preface by W. T. Harris. 4s. 6d. 


A History of Education in the U.S.A. By R.G. Boone. 6s. 


European Schools; or, What I saw in the Schools of Germany. 
France, Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Kiem, Ph.D. 85, 6d. j 


The Secondary School System of Germany. By FREDERICK E. BOLTON. 6s. 
The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, By G. 


H. Martin, M.A., Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 6s. 


The School System of Ontario. By the Hon. G. W. Ross, LL.D., formerly 


Minister of Education for the Province of Ontario. 4s. 6d. 


The Higher Education of Women in Europe. Transl 
: ated 
German of Miss HELENE LANGE by Dr. L. R. KtemM. 4s. a arabe: 


The Education of the Greek People. By Tuomas Davipson. 6s, 
Froebel’s Education of Man. Translated by W. N. HaItMAN. 6s. 
Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 6s. 
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The Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play. The 
Mottoes rendered into English verse by HenrieTra Evior; the Prose Commentaries translated 
and accompanied by an Introduction on the Philosophy of Froebel by Susan E. BLow. 6s. 


The Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play. 6s. 


Symbolic Education. A Commentary on Froebel’s Mother Play. By Susan 
E. Biow. 6s. 


Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers. By J. L. Hucuzs, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto. A Comprehensive Exposition of Froebel’s Principles as applied in 
the Kindergarten, the School, the University, or the Home. 6s. 


Froebel’s Education by Development. Translated by J. Jarvis. 6s. 
Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. By Susan E. 


Brow, Author of ‘ Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Adler’s Moral Instruction of Children. 6s. 


Montaigne’s The Education of Children. Translated by L. E. RecTor. 
4s. 6d. 


The Infant Mind; or, Mental Development in the Child. Translated 
from the German of W. PREYER, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. 4s. 6d. 


The Senses and the Will. Part I. of ‘The Mind of the Child.’ By Professor 
W. Prever. (Translated.) 6s. 


The Development of the Intellect. Part II. of ‘The Mind of the Child.’ 
By Professor W. Preyer. (Translated.) 6s. 


A Text-book on Psychology. Translated from the German of JoHANN 


FRIEDRICH HERBART. 4s. 6d. 
Herbart’s A.B.C. of Sense-Perception. By WitiiaM J. Eckorr, Ph.D. 6s. 
.The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Child. Translated 


From the French of GABRIEL Compayré, Recteur of the Academy of Poictiers. 6s. 
Elementary Psychology and Education. By Dr. J. BALDWIN. 6s. 
Psychologic Foundations of Education. By the Editor, W. T. Harris. 6s. 


Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching. By Dr. J. Batpwin, 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Texas. 6s. 


The Study of the Child. A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the Child. 
With Suggestions for Teachers, Students, and Parents. By A. R. Taytor, Ph.D. 6s. 


The Bibliography of Education. By W.S. Munroz. 8s. 6d. 

The Principles and Practice of Teaching. By J. JoHoNNotT. 6s. 
School Management and School Methods. By J. BALpwin. 6s. 
Practical Hints for Teachers. By Grorce HowLanp. 4s. 6d. 

School Supervision. By J. L. PICKARD. 4s. 6d. 

The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings. With Plans and 


Diagrams. By Gitspert B. Morrison. 4s. 6d. 
How to Study Geography. By Francis W. PARKER. 6s. 
How to Study and Teach History. ByB. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D. 6s, 
Systematic Science Teaching. By E. G. Howe. 6s. 
Advanced Elementary Science. By E.G. Howe. 6s. 
Teaching the Language Arts. By B. A. HENSDALE. 4s. 6d. 


The Psychology of Number and its Applications to Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic. By J. A. MacLexian, LL.D., Principal of the Ontario School of 
Pedagogy, Toronto, and Jonn Dewey, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago. 6s. 

Memory: What It is and How to Improve It. By Davip Kay, Author 


of ‘Education and Educators.’ 6s. [By permission. 
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Indian Office Publications 


International Education 
Series - : 


Johnston, Annie Fellows 
Jowett, Benjamin - 


Keith, A. - - 
Kelsey, W. R. - 
Kenney- Sis hase - 
Knox, E. B. - 
Knox, lr. Wi i= - 
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